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This Issue in Brief 


Psychiatrists, Lawyers, and the Courts.—For 
more than 2,000 years, writes Judge Warren E. 
Burger of the United States Court of Appeals at 
Washington, D. C., organized society has tried 
to develop some procedural or legal mechanism 
which would enable it to decide which persons 
should be punished as willful wrongdoers and 
which should be excused from normal legal con- 
sequences because of mental aberration. In his 
article Judge Burger considers the insanity issue 
in an adversary system, comments on some 
“myths” concerning criminal responsibility tests, 
and delineates what he believes should be the 
psychatrist’s role in determining criminal respon- 
sibility. He also suggests possible alternatives to 
the present test of responsibility. 


Capital Punishment as Seen by a Correctional 
Administrator.—Capital punishment is both un- 
necessary and irrational, declares Richard A. 
McGee, administrator of the California Youth and 
Adult Agency. For 83 years Mr. McGee has 
worked with prisoners, many of them convicted 
of capital crimes. He contends that capital punish- 
ment does not deter, is not necessary for the pro- 
tection of the public or prison officials, tends to 
fall most heavily on minorities and those without 
financial means, costs more than other alterna- 
tives, poses the frightening possibility of inflict- 
ing an irreversible penalty on innocent persons, 
and that there are inordinate delays in its execu- 
tion. The death penalty is “brutalizing,” he con- 


cludes. “Centuries of experience show it does not 
work,” 


Cultural Background and Treatment of the 
Persistent Offender—Dr. Alexander Van West, 
Washington, D. C., psychologist, believes cor- 
rectional workers have “failed” in their rehabili- 


tation efforts with the recidivist population. He 
suggests why we are failing with the persistent 
offender and insists our batting average will re- 
main “pitifully low” until new techniques are 
developed. 

Why Can’t We Understand Juvenile Delin- 
quency?—Despite extensive literature on juve- 
nile delinquency, we know little about its causes, 
prevention, or treatment, asserts Psychologist 
Donald J. Tyrell. Much research has been done, 
Dr. Tyrell points out, but very little in the way 
of systematic controlled research. He touches on 
various theories of delinquency and proposes a 
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pilot research study directed at schools—the one 
community setting where all children meet. 


Alienation as a Factor in Delinquency.—The 
lower socioeconomic status of the delinquent, re- 
ports Dr. Jacob Chwast of New York City’s Edu- 
cational Alliance, contributes considerably to the 
degree of alienation (estrangement) the child 
experiences within himself and in his relations 
with his family, friends, school, neighborhood, 
and society. Dr. Chwast believes many more 
emotionally disturbed children come from the 
lower-class group than the middle-class. Most of 
them, he finds, require psychological or psychi- 
atric services. Their families also require inten- 
sive help. Dr. Chwast describes how “Operation 
Street Corner,” a program of Educational Alli- 
ance, comes to grips with feelings of alienation 
in dealing with neighborhood gang hostility. 


Program Is the Essence of Juvenile Detention.— 
A consistent, conscientious program that em- 
braces all that is educational, recreational, diag- 
nostic, and therapeutic is the essence of detention 
home care, says Kenneth A. Griffiths, former sup- 
erintendent of the Salt Lake County Detention 
Home. The total purpose of juvenile detention, 
he reminds us, is to facilitate an improved per- 
sonal and social adjustment in the child in deten- 
tion by serving his needs as completely as pos- 
sible. 


The Metamorphosis of a Training School.— 
In 1961 the new superintendent of the Iowa State 
Training School for Boys received a mandate to 
make drastic changes in the school’s overall pro- 
gram. The transformation of the institutions’ 
punitive-oriented “discipline unit” to a treatment- 
centered “Health Center” was one of the most 
promising changes. Authors Carle F. O’Neil and 
David Gregory describe the underlying philosophy 
and program of the new “Health Center.” 


Community Therapy in an Institution for Del. 
inquent Girls.—Dr. Marvin Hersko, psychologist 
in Wisconsin’s Division of Corrections, main- 
tains that most delinquent adolescents “are un- 
able to tolerate the anxiety liberated by psycho- 
therapy.” He also believes there is need to modify 
the usual group therapy techniques. He propounds 
a new concept of treatment, known as “commun- 
ity therapy,” and demonstrates how it is used 
at the Wisconsin State School for Girls. 


Therapeutic Use of Limits in Dealing With 
Institutionalized Delinquent Boys.—External lim- 
its are essential in dealing with delinquents, ac- 
cording to James A. Lucas, director of the Dayton 
Regional Office of the Ohio Juvenile Placement 
Bureau. External limits, he states, provide the 
delinquent with a sense of success in controlling 
his behavior and in achieving various skills. Even- 
tually the external limits can be internalized. Mr. 
Lucas depicts various techniques for implementing 
external controls. Their therapeutic use, he con- 
cludes, hinges mainly on the capability of the 
entire staff and their recognition of a boy’s need 
to be liked. 


The Chronic “Mess-Up” and His Changing 
Character.—Most juvenile institutions have among 
their population the chronic “mess-up”—the boy 
who acts in an incomprehensible, childish manner, 
constantly playing and clowning around, seeking 
attention from staff and boys, and unwilling and 
unable to conform to peer group pressures and 
standards. In the Western United States the de- 
risive term “ding” is used for this type of boy. 
Dr. William Crain, consultant in staff develop- 
ment for the Los Angeles Probation Department, 
relates what was done in an experimental treat- 
ment camp setting to understand and to help the 
so-called “ding.” 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate 
expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be 
taken as an endorsement by the editors or the federal probation office of 
the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving 


of consideration. 
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Psychiatrists, Lawyers, and the Courts” 


By WARREN E. BURGER 
Judge, United States Court of Appeals, Washington, D.C. 


N THE 16TH CENTURY legal literature an author 
| observed that “many books have appeared 

in which sorcery is considered not a crime 
but a superstition and a melancholy, and these 
[writers] insist violently that it should not be 
punished by death. The [reasonings of Dr. Weyer 
however] are not very important, for he is a 
physician and not a jurist.”! 

What a change has occurred since Dr. Johann 
Weyer took issue with the stern judges of 16th- 
century Germany. Today it is the judge who must 
preface his observations on this subject with a 
warning that his views about the law of criminal 
responsibility “are not very important” because 
he is only a jurist and not a psychiatrist. 

For more than 2,000 years, one problem in the 
administration of justice which has perplexed all 
organized societies has been the development of 
some procedural or legal mechanism which would 
enable society to decide accurately which persons 
should be punished as willful wrongdoers and 
which should be excused from the normal legal 
consequences because of some mental aberration 
that prevented the act from being a willful act 
prompted by criminal intent which the law iden- 
tifies as the mens rea. We can find this problem 
discussed in the Talmud, where the law of the 
ancient Hebrews provided that infants and men- 
tally disordered persons were not to be held ac- 
countable for their crimes “because with them 
only the act is of consequence while the intention 
is of no consequence.” 

The writings of St. Thomas Aquinas and others 
in later times, and the recorded expressions of 
philosophers, theologians, judges, lawyers, and 
physicians down to the present day reflect a con- 
tinuing preoccupation with this subject. With the 
growing emphasis on psychiatry over the past 25 
years, the literature abounds with an enormous 
volume of articles and lectures. 

All organized societies have thought that in 
order to preserve freedom and ordered liberty, 
wrongdoing must be deterred by penalties and 


* This article is based on materials used by the author in the Mayo 

Foundation Lecture, University of Minnesota Graduate School of 
edicine in 1963, Lectures at Duke University Law Schoc! in 1961, 

University of Pennsylvania Law Schoo] in 1964, and Seminar at 

the 1963 Conference of State Trial Judges in Chicago 


1 Gregory , A History of Medical Psychology, 1941, p. 283. 
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that efforts should be made to reform violators of 
the criminal law. With the passage of time the 
emphasis has decreased on the purely punitive 
aspect, and greater emphasis has been placed on 
reform and rehabilitation of wrongdoers as man’s 
knowledge has increased. Those who today rail at 
penal systems based only on retributive justice are 
beating a dead horse to a large extent. 

As we look back we can see that even the 
ancient societies recognized that some forbidden 
or criminal acts are committed by persons who 
cannot help themselves, that is, people who do 
wrong without intending wrong, but we must 
also remember that in the primitive state of med- 
ical knowledge these societies recognized as mental 
illnesses only those which were manifested by 
rather obvious overt symptoms—the drooling 
idiot and the raving maniac. But we can accept as 
a generalization that for well over a century the 
laws of all organized societies have held that to 
constitute a crime there must be a union of a for- 
bidden act and a vicious intent or vicious will. 

For at least 100 years the legal techniques, 
rules and procedures have been aimed at trying to 
determine, from external evidence and from overt 
acts, whether the accused possessed this indis- 
pensable criminal intent without which a verdict 
of guilty cannot be pronounced. In the civil law - 
countries, particularly since the Napoleonic Code 
a century and a half ago, these issues have been 
resolved in most cases by professional judges 
without the use of lay jurors. In the common law 
countries, that is, England, the Commonwealth 
and the United States of America, juries of 
laymen have been asked to resolve this issue of 
criminal intent in the form of questions which 
have differed from time to time in different juris- 
dictions. Beginning with the M’Naghten test in 
1843 in England, medical opinion and medical 
influence superseded ecclesiastical influence and 
led to posing the questions submitted to the jury 
in terms of whether the accused knew the nature 
and quality of his act or its wrongness at the time 
he committed it. In short, common law juries were 
asked to decide whether the accused knew what 
he was doing. 
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Myths Concerning Criminal 
Responsibility Tests 


It might be useful to digress for a moment to 
point out that there is a very common and wide- 
spread error about the M’Naghten Rule which 
even some of the very sophisticated writers (in- 
cluding some judges) refer to as the “right and 
wrong test.” History shows that the M’Naghten 
test in 1843 replaced and supplanted the ancient 
“right and wrong” test. Prior to 1843 in England, 
a man was held responsible if at the time of his 
criminal acts he was able to distinguish the dif- 
ference between right and wrong. This was a test 
which grew from the ancient ecclesiastical courts, 
but the M’Naghten test did away with this ab- 
stract approach and substituted a new and con- 
crete standard largely influenced by the writings 
of Dr. Isaac Ray. This test was whether the defen- 
dant knew that the particular act he was com- 
mitting was wrong. A fairly recent article in a 
medical magazine called MD perpetuates this 
common error and in describing the results of the 
review of M’Naghten’s case in the British House 
of Lords the article states: 

The Chief Justices [sic] were summoned for question- 
ing in the House of Lords, the setting gave the force of 
momentous precedent to the definition of legal insanity 
that emerged: to establish legal insanity it must be 
proved that the defendant could not distinguish between 
right and wrong.2 

Recently another distinguished author sent me 
a reprint from a medical journal in which he, too, 
falls into the same hoary error, quoting in turn 
several others, to the effect that the 20th century 
will be remembered as the time when the right- 
wrong test was abandoned. As I indicated it is 
the 19th century which must get that credit; 
M’Naghten’s case was the one in which the 
dragon of the ancient right-wrong test was really 
slain. 

I am sure no psychiatrist has ever deliberately 
distorted these facts of history. Rather they have 
relied on utterances of lawyers and judges, who, 
in their ardent advocacy of change, have perhaps 
found the ancient right-wrong test a more vulner- 
able strawman than the medically influenced 
M’Naghten test. 

What really happened was that when Mr. 
M’Naghten was tried, medical witnesses were 
called and among other authorities the writings of 
Dr. Isaac Ray were received in evidence. Under 
the old pre-M’Naghten test, that is, whether 

2 MD, Medical Newsmagasine, Volume 6, Number 9, September 


1962, p. 116. 
2 Durham v. U.S. 214 F.2d 862 (D.C. Cir. 1964). 


M’Naghten knew the difference between right and 
wrong in the abstract, he might well have been 
found legally sane and therefore criminally re- 
sponsible. However, the English judges decided 
that knowledge of the difference between right 
and wrong, standing alone, was an inadequate 
criterion of criminal responsibility. In place of 
this ancient test they decided that the proper ques- 
tion to be submitted to the jury was whether he 
knew the nature and quality of his act or even 
if he did, whether he knew that it was wrong. The 
shift from the old standard of abstract right and 
wrong to the new “radical” standard, under the 
influence of medical opinion, so disturbed Queen 
Victoria and the conservative English Establish- 
ment that the case was reviewed in the House of 
Lords, which ultimately approved the new stand- 
ard. It might be useful to quote precisely the test 
which finally emerged as the M’Naghten Rule. 
It is this: 

. . . to establish a defense on the ground of insanity 
it must be clearly proved that at the time of committing 
the act, the party accused was labouring under such a 
defect of reason, from disease of the mind as not to 
know the nature and quality of the act he was doing; 
or if he did know it, that he did not know he was doing 


what was wrong. M’Naghten’s case, 10 Cl. and F. 200, 
210, 8 Eng. Rep. 718, 722, 1843. 


Other Tests of Responsibility 


A few years later, in 1869, the Supreme Court 
of New Hampshire, also acting under the influence 
of Dr. Isaac Ray, who was a close friend of some 
members of that court, adopted what came to be 
known for nearly a century as the “disease-prod- 
uct test,” which held that an accused is not 
criminally responsible “if the [unlawful act] was 
the off-spring or product of mental disease... .” 
State v. Pike, 49 N.E. 399, 402 (1869). This same 
test in almost precisely the same words, except 
for the word “offspring,” was adopted by the 
United States Court of Appeals in Washington in 
1954 in what has come to be known as the 
“Durham Rule.’? Thus the M’Naghten and Dur- 
ham tests share, in a sense, a common origin in the 
mid-19th century and the common inspiration of 
Dr. Ray’s views. 

To return again to the sequence following 1843, | 
we find that within a short time after the adoption 
of the M’Naghten Rule, medical influence was 
important in the development of an added test 
supplementing the M’Naghten test. If the accused 
committed the criminal act in response to and as 
a result of an irresistible impulse, this could also 
excuse him. This, of course, was the Irresistible 
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Impulse Rule. Here we see the first recognition of 
the idea that capacity to control behavior is an 
important part if not the root of the problem. 
Over the last 25 years and particularly in the last 
15 years, various courts have adopted, in language 
which varies from state to state, other standards 
or rules of criminal responsibility. The American 
Law Institute, a responsible, established organiza- 
tion of law professors, judges, and practicing 
lawyers, has proposed a test in its Model Penal 
Code in these terms: 

A person is not responsible for criminal] conduct if at 
the time of such conduct, as the result of mental disease 
or defect, he lacks substantial capacity either to appre- 
ciate the criminality of his conduct or to conform his 
conduct to the requirements of the law. 

The terms mental disease or defect do not include an 
abnormality manifested only by repeated criminal or 
otherwise anti-social conduct.+ 
I suggest that the American Law Institute 

test is essentially a restatement, in modern psy- 
chiatric terms, of the M’Naghten cognition con- 
cept—described as “capacity ... to appreciate” — 
combined with the volition element of the irresist- 
ible impulse test also stated in modern medical 
terms as capacity to control behavior. Certainly 
these two factors lie at the heart of the problem. 
Compare Blocker v. United States, 288 F.2d 853 
at 865 (D.C.Cir. 1961) (concurring opinion). 

The enlightened countries of Northern Europe 
have perhaps come much more near to finding a 
workable solution to this problem than we have 
done in this country, but their problem is simpli- 
fied by the fact that they do not use a jury of lay- 
men to decide criminal cases. In essence, the 
inquiry on criminal responsibility in these en- 
lightened European countries takes the form of 
several questions which vary, depending upon the 
translation, but are essentially as follows: 

1. Did the accused know the nature and conse- 
quences of the act at the time he committed it? 

2. Did he, at the time of the commission of the 
act, possess the capacity to make a choice and 
control his conduct so as to refrain from doing the 
act ?5 

Here you see an emphasis on concreteness and 
directness in terms first, of recognition of wrong- 
doing and second, of the capacity of a human 
being to regulate or control his behavior. These 
are the basic elements of the American Law 


* The second ragraph is obviously directed at the tendency in 
some quarters recidivists and habitual criminals ax socio 
Paths or psychopaths. 

5 In some countries notice is taken of diminished capacity for con- 
trol of behavior by a third question: Was the defendant's capacity 
to noes his behavior substantially reduced by reason of mental 


It Blocker v. fated States, 288 F.2d 853, 867 (D.C.Cir. 1961) 
(concurring opinion). 


Institute Rule and they are consistent with all the 
moral] and legal traditions of Western civilization. 
Moreover, each of these formulations has the ad- 
vantage of being cast in language familiar to 
modern psychiatry. I mention this now only to 
suggest that workable solutions are available 
which maintain continuity with the past and build 
upon the solid foundation of centuries of human 
experience.® 


“Insanity” Issue in an Adversary System 


I have viewed this problem for 8 years as a 
member of the United States Court of Appeals 
and I have slowly begun to wonder whether any of 
the standards or tests or formulations commonly 
in use afford an efficient solution to the elusive 
problem of separating the punishable wrongdoer 
from the one who ought to be excused. Indeed I 
would go beyond that and say that were it not for 
the inherent common sense of laymen and women 
on juries, the public would have been exposed to 
greater danger from the tinkering we have done 
by pointlessly ignoring centuries of experience 
and in throwing ancient and tested standards 
aside before we really knew what we were doing. 

I have little doubt that in times past, especially 
prior to the mid-1800’s, a great many people were 
found guilty and condemned either to lengthy 
imprisonment or even to death when their wrong- 
ful conduct was, by present day standards and 
knowledge, attributable to a true lack of recogni- 
tion of wrong or true lack of capacity to control 
behavior. Only in the last 100 years, and especially 
in the past 30 years, has the medical profession 


filled a meaningful role in this long search for a 


workable solution. The medical role, of course, is 
dependent primarily upon psychiatrists. As I see 
it, grave weaknesses appear to exist in the struc- 
ture which has grown up to deal judicially with 
the issue of criminal responsibility or to pass upon 
what is commonly called the “defense” of insanity. 
One of these weaknesses is attributable to the 
techniques of lawyers; one is inherent in the 
nature of the adversary system; the third weak- 
ness is, I believe, fairly attributable to some of 
the psychiatrists who testify as witnesses. I will 
deal with these factors in that order, but first we 
should have in mind the setting in which this 
problem is resolved. 

The issue of criminal responsibility arises in 
the typical criminal prosecution in a case which 
is decided by a jury of 12 laymen. The prosecutor 
representing the public has the duty to present 
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the evidence against the defendant, relating in the 
first instance to the alleged criminal acts. Defense 
counsel then has the duty, if he has evidence of 
some mental illness, to place that evidence before 
the jury in order to establish that the accused was 
what we colloquially call “insane” to the point of 
nonresponsibility. It is axiomatic that the “insan- 
ity” issue, which should more correctly be called 
the criminal responsibility issue, arises usually 
when the commission of the criminal act itself is 
not in dispute or at least is not seriously in doubt. 

The basic idea underlying the adversary system 
of the common law countries is that justice is most 
likely to prevail if each of the adversaries, society 
and the accused, square-off in a spirit of partisan 
advocacy and, within fixed rules, fight out the 
issues. Each lawyer under our adversary system 
undertakes to test adverse evidence with all the 
tools at his command; one of the chief of these 
tools is cross-examination. I can perhaps best 
illustrate the point I am trying to make in this 
context by suggesting how simply a lawyer can 
disparage the testimony of a psychiatrist who re- 
lies, for example, on tests like the Rorschach test. 
It requires little legal skill for a lawyer who 
wishes to belittle and deride the Rorschach test 
to display the ink-blot to the psychiatrist and ask 
if he really wants the jurors to believe that this 
messy spread of ink can shed any substantial light 
on the defendant’s mental capacity. This same 
process of derisive, disparaging cross-examination 
can be applied to many other psychological tests 
and to many of the psychiatric theories which 
psychiatrists use to explain patterns of human 
behavior. There is no complete cure for this even 
though judges usually try to hold it within bounds. 
The legal profession’s experience has demon- 
strated that cross-examination is probably the 
most useful mechanism ever devised for the dis- 
covery of truth and the testing of truth; it was 
indeed the first “lie detector.” But cross-examina- 
tion, a unique development of the common law, 
cannot be restricted to those who are in fact dis- 
torting or falsifying. Rules of evidence tend to in- 
troduce certain rigidities which baffle and frus- 
trate the unskilled witness. 

The very nature of the adversary system thus 
complicates the use of scientific opinion evidence, 
particularly in the field of psychiatry. This system 
of partisan contention, of attack and counter- 
attack, at its best is not ideally suited to develop- 
ing an accurate portrait or profile of the human 
personality, especially in the area of abnormal 


behavior. Although under ideal conditions the ad- 
versary system can develop for a jury most of the 
necessary fact material for an adequate decision, 
such conditions are rarely achieved in the court- 
rooms in this country. These ideal conditions 
would include a highly skilled and experienced 
trial judge and highly skilled lawyers on both 
sides of the case, all of whom in addition to being 
well-trained in the law and in the techniques of 
advocacy would be sophisticated in matters of 
medicine, psychiatry, and psychology. It is far too 
rare that all three of the legal actors in the cast 
meet these standards. 

Even when this can be achieved, the next essen- 
tial ingredient—psychiatric witnesses skilled in 
forensic arts—are in short supply. They are as 
rare as legal minds with a sound working knowl- 
edge of the clinical methods and theories of psy- 
chiatry. Skill as an expert witness can be acquired 
only after long years of experience in both clinic 
and courtroom, and a relatively few psychia- 
trists have great forensic skill no matter what 
their other professional attainments may be. More 
often than not, several psychiatrists appear for 
the prosecution and several for the defense, often 
taking diametrically opposite positions on highly 
sophisticated matters and frequently in a jargon 
that would be hardly comprehensible to the prac- 
ticing physician let alone to a jury of laymen. 
When such disagreement arises among experts, 
whether it is on diagnosis, the presence or exis- 
tence of a mental disorder, or the relationship of 
the mental disorder to the criminal conduct of the 
accused, our system of justice submits the whole 
complex problem to a jury of 12 laymen for re- 
solution. They must judge the “battle of the ex- 
perts.” 


The Psychiatrist’s Part in Determining 
Criminal Responsibility 


Many writers, psychiatrists as well as lawyers, 
judges, and law professors, have commented on 
the tendency of some psychiatrists to treat crim- 
inal behavior as indicating presence of a mental 
disease. Although some criminal behavior plainly 
shocks one into presuming the existence of men- 
tal disease, one writer, Professor Edward de 
Grazia, in an article on the disease-product test, 
stated that the approach of some psychiatrists 

. . - toward criminal behavior seems to embody, as & 
basic assumption, that such behavior [in itself] is prima 
facie evidence of mental disease. It can, therefore, be 
expected that few psychiatrists will hesitate to find the 


necessary causal connection between the crime and the 
disease, once they have determined the disease to exist, 
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knowing a crime has been. committed. 22 U. Cut. L. REv. 

839, 343 (1955). 

A well-known psychiatrist, Dr. Thomas S. 
§zasz, made a similar observation of his brother- 
psychiatrists saying this: 

The very occurrence of the crime—of almost any 
crime today—functions as a powerful impetus for the 
creation of a theory to explain it. 58 CoLumM. L. REV 
183, 191 (1958). 

Close observation of this process for 8 years, 
during which our court has reviewed nearly 100 
litigated cases on various aspects of this subject, 
added to more than 20 years at the bar, leaves me 
with some grave questions concerning the utility 
and feasibility of the psychiatrist’s part in de- 
termining criminal responsibility within the 
framework of the adversary process. 

I cannot escape an impression that there is a 
basic fallacy in trying to develop so elusive a 
subject as the functioning of the human mind in 
the atmosphere of partisan contention that is 
inevitable—and indispensable—in the litigation 
process. 

At best psychiatry is now an infant among the 
family of sciences. Just as the law can lay no 
valid claim to being truly scientific, neither per- 
haps can psychiatry and psychology; they may 
be claiming too much in relation to what they 
really understand about the human personality 
and human behavior. The adversary process func- 
tions fairly well—and that is all anyone can ex- 
pect—using engineering experts and others in 
the physical sciences to explain and measure 
physical injuries and causes of such injuries. In 
most of these areas there are concrete and ob- 
jective factors to rely upon. The psychiatrist, on 
the other hand, presently has few such advan- 
tages, and the delicacy and refinement of his evalu- 
ations all too often are unsuited to the “black and 
white,” “all or nothing” approaches of strongly 
partisan adversaries in a courtroom. 

Secondly, there may be another fallacy in call- 
ing upon a psychiatrist, who has a doctor-patient 
relationship with an accused, to give testimony 
which may send his “patient” to a prison when, as 
a psychiatrist, he believes therapy is the man’s 
only salvation. I refer now to the cases in which 
the accused may well be legally responsible but 
badly in need of psychiatric treatment. 

Third, the psychiatrist is very likely to start— 
and not surprisingly—with a working hypothesis 
that if a seriously antisocial or criminal act has 
been committed the actor may be suffering from 
some abnormal mental or emotional condition. 


From this he turns in the other direction and at 
least suspects some relation or causal connec- 
tion between the tentatively likely mental dis- 
turbance and the antisocial act. I would not 
challenge this for one moment, so long as it is a 
medical procedure confined to the clinic or the 
hospital, and so long as it is merely a working hy- 
pothesis recognized for what it is. However, in the 
courtroom, as Professor de Grazia predicted, there 
seems to be an almost irresistible urge on the part 
of some psychiatrists to explain all abnormal be- 
havior of an accused in terms almost exclusively 
of and in relation to the act for which that ac- 
cused is on trial. 

I wonder whether the relationship of psychia- 
trist and patient does not enter into the former’s 
testimony when he or she comes into court as an 
expert? Let me try to make my point by suggest- 
ing what may be a parallel problem in terms of 
the respective aims of lawyers and physicians. In 
the administration of the criminal law the im- 
mediate focus is upon the accused and his alleged 
unlawful act; but this does not mean that his 
interests must be advanced by the law at all costs 
without concern for the whole body of society. 
The very essence of justice is a fair balance be- 
tween competing considerations, and the declared 
objective of criminal] justice is to maintain a fair 
balance while protecting certain explicit rights of 
every accused. The lawyer for the accused, how- 
ever, has the welfare of his client as his prime 
concern. 

In medicine the immediate subject is the patient 
and his problems; the physician must direct all 
effort and skill to the patient’s aid and welfare. I 
have heard psychiatrists frankly say that if they 
conclude that their patient is ill and in need of 
treatment, they consider it their professional ob- 
ligation to try to make certain that he goes to a 
mental institution rather than a prison, even if 
it is necessary to “tailor” their expert testimony 
to accomplish that end. The expert witness who 
does this is confusing his role in the courtroom 
with that of the lawyer who is expected to be par- 
tisan; when the expert does this he undermines 
the whole process rather than serves it. 

I have seen far too many cases in which the 
psychiatric testimony, when carefully analyzed, 
developed somewhat along these lines: the patient 
(and of course he is primarily a patient to the ex- 
amining psychiatrist) is assumed to have com- 
mitted the stated antisocial acts; such acts are 
symptoms of emotional disturbance or mental 
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disorder; ergo the patient has a mental disorder. 
Having thus arrived at a diagnosis of mental 
illness, the expert witness has little or no difficulty 
in concluding that the illness and the act are 
related—again fulfilling Professor de Grazia’s 
prophecy. In short, to use the vernacular rather 
than appropriate technical terms, the patient is 
diagnosed as “insane” because he committed anti- 
social acts and he committed the particular anti- 
social acts because he was “insane”; therefore 
excuse him. 

I can hardly imagine a physician so myopic 
that he would sacrifice or even risk the life of a 
patient in order to save a seriously infected large 
toe. I assume that medical procedures require him 
to deal drastically with the large toe in order to 
protect and save the rest of the body. The analogy 
is not the best by any means, but I suggest that 
when a system of justice deals with a wrongdoer 
who claims “insanity” as an excuse, we must bring 
to the decision a balanced, objective, unemotional 
judgment and not “spare the toe” only to “kill 
the patient.” 


Patterns of Psychiatric Testimony 


I hesitate to categorize by age and experience, 
but it seems to me that the pattern of testimony 
of the younger and newer psychiatrists differs 
from that of older and more seasoned ones. 
Whether this is because newer techniques and 
theories are more readily accepted by younger 
men and women in the profession I do not know. 
But the difference is marked. I detect an urgency 
in some expert witnesses to explain all criminal 
conduct in terms of stereotypes which are so pat, 
so uniform that they seem to walk right out of a 
textbook. 

It may be that we—courts and psychiatrists 
alike—have fallen into error in tending to equate 
the explanation of a phenomenon with an 
excuse for it. For example, we find cases in which 
the psychiatric explanation of a robbery is in 
terms of the robber’s urge to be as well-dressed 
and as well “dated” as his contemporaries. A 
purse snatcher was described as having committed 
the crime out of deep-seated hatred for women 
due to his own rearing in a household of four 
women and no men. Admittedly, the urge of young 
men to be well-dressed and to have money for 
dates with girls may explain motivation, but it 
does not explain why robbery rather than some 
lawful occupation is the solution. The female- 


T Davis v. United States, 160 U.S. 469(1895). 


hatred complex may explain why the purse 
snatcher robbed a woman rather than a man, but 
it does not necessarily explain or justify robbing 
anyone. And even if these tendencies explain, 
should they excuse the conduct? Juries composed 
of untutored laymen often seem to look on these 
explanations as too glib and too easy; they tend 
to reject such explanations as excusing criminal 
acts. I confess I am often as baffled as the jurors 
seem to be. 

Still another factor blurs and confuses commun- 
ication between some psychiatrists and the 
legal profession. For centuries all law has rested 
on and grown out of certain basic moral and ethi- 
cal standards which are part of the fabric of 
Western civilization. But there are some very 
articulate spokesmen for psychiatry who insist 
they cannot function in the area of morals, ethics, 
and free will, and some state flatly that these 
factors have nothing to do with man’s responsi- 
bility for his actions. Many shades of opinion 
blend in this very vocal group of psychiatrists, but 
essentially they share a common, if unspoken, 
acceptance of determinism as the dominant force 
in human behavior. This view tends to ignore the 
fact that the very rules which may allow for ex- 
culpation of the mentally deranged delinquent are 
rooted in the Judeo-Christian concepts of morality 
and the recognition that Man has a will and is 
capable of making choices. Thus they overlook 
that it is this collective moral yardstick which 
may set the defendant free! 

Harvard’s Professor Harold J. Berman would 
appear to be answering this school of thought 
when he states: 

The lawyers in all countries will answer, if there is 
no reason, no choice, no will, then there can be no law; 
but, we will not sacrifice the legal order to the vagaries 
of your science. 109 U. PA. L. REv. 361, 366 (1961). 

The infirmities of jury trial as a means of 
determining criminal responsibility on the basis 
of psychiatric testimony that is based at best on 
an inexact “science” are more acute under pre- 
vailing federal law which requires the govern- 
ment, once the issue arises, to prove beyond a 
reasonable doubt that an accused person suffered 
from no mental disorder which prevented him 
from knowing and controlling what he was doing.’ 
Proof of this negative is a heavy burden aggra- 
vated by the absence of any agreed definition of 
mental disease or mental illness. The government 
is thus placed in the almost impossible position 
of trying to prove beyond a reasonable doubt the 
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absence of so nebulous and undefined® condition 
as “mental disease.” In most of the state courts 
as in England, however, if the accused claims 
“insanity” as a defense, he, the accused, must 
prove only by a preponderance of evidence that 
he had a mental disease which precluded crimi- 
nal intent. 


Possible Alternatives To Consider 


One solution would be to strengthen the pre- 
sumption of sanity so that whenever an accused 
asserted the claim of “‘insanity,” this presumption 
would place upon the accused the responsibility of 
rebutting the presumption, meanwhile allowing 
the broadest possible scope to psychiatric testi- 
mony concerning the personality of the accused. 

As a second alternative, perhaps we should 
consider abolishing what is called the “insanity 
defense”; the jury would decide within the tradi- 
tional framework of drawing inferences as to 
intent from the accused’s conduct only whether he 
committed the overt acts charged. I suggest this 
not as a new idea but to stimulate a serious debate 
on the subject.® 

To adopt this proposal would not mean that 
mental patients would all go to prison. Rather it 
would mean that if some mental disorder or illness 
appears to have precluded the accused from form- 
ing a criminal intent, the court alone would deal 
with that question after a special jury verdict on 
whether the accused committed the act charged. 
The courts could employ a hearing process but not 
in the conventional adversary sense of “dog eat 
dog and the devil take the hindmost.” Rather 
this hearing would be an occasion for psychiatrists 
to present as full and complete a personality pro- 
file as could be developed. The usual adversary 
type objections should be omitted and virtually 
unlimited cross-examination should be allowed 
free of the partisan atmosphere of a jury trial. 
This inquiry would be in addition to the usual re- 
port presented by trained probation officers. 

From all this the trial judge would then decide 
the best course (a) for the protection of society, 
(b) for the protection of the defendant, and (c) 
for the rehabilitation and restoration of the defen- 
dant. In this process it seems to me the psychi- 
atrist could make his most useful contribution in 
an atmosphere less contentious, less partisan, and 


® But see McDonald v. United States, 812 F.2d 847 (D.C. Cir. 1962), 
in which the District of Columbia Circuit modified its standard by a 
judicial definition of what conditions must be shown to establish the 
existence of disease or defect in this context. 

* See, on Statement of Dale C. Cameron, M.D., Superintendent, 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C., Hearings Before Senate 

mittee on the District of Columbia on H.R. 7525, S. 486, 88th 
+ Ist Sess. 106-115 (Oct. 15, 1968). 


more likely to produce rational results. Today in 
Washington there are psychiatrists who know 
their way around the corridors of the courts 
better than I do because they spend most of their 
valuable time dashing about from one courtroom 
to another, consuming hours in the corridors or 
in stuffy witness rooms waiting their turn to 
take the stand, rather than doing what psychia- 
trists want to do—care for sick people. 

Under such a system the “guilty” defendant 
could be committed by the trial judge to the cus- 
tody of the government for an indeterminate 


period for such medical treatment, psychiatric 


therapy, discipline, and vocational training as 
would help him and rehabilitate and restore him to 
a useful life. He would remain in custody until he 
was determined to be sufficiently improved so that 
it was reasonably certain his release would not be 
dangerous to society or to himself. 

Some will protest this might mean a life sen- 
tence. The answer to this is that society’s protec- 
tion and the defendant’s own welfare outweighs 
his right to absolute freedom. There are adequate 
safeguards to prevent unfounded or arbitrary con- 
finement. Resort to the writ of habeas corpus and 
other similar legal remedies would remain as they 
now exist. What we must decide, I repeat, is what 
course we should take to meet the two-fold obliga- 
tion of protecting both the individual and society. 


Need To Re-examine Our Penological Concepts 


Consideration of this approach would mean a 
re-examination of our concepts of penology and 
our penal institutions. For my part it matters 
little whether we call the institution a peni- 
tentiary with hospital facilities or a mental 
hospital with adequate security. To me the argu- 
ments on the stigma of a guilty verdict are largely 
emotional nonsense. The heart of the matter is 
not what label we put on the man or the institu- 
tion but what we do with and for the man and 
what facilities and staffs the institution contains. 
I am not expert or even trained in penology, but I 
have visited dozens of penal and medical-penal 
institutions in Europe and America. The intelli- 
gent, unemotional approach to this problem in the 
countries of North Europe, Holland and Den- 
mark, in particular, makes a great deal of sense to 
me. 

Plainly Denmark’s problems are not wholly 
comparable to ours for it is a small country with a 
stable, homogenous people, a fairly constant pop- 
ulation and tradition typical of an ancient culture. 
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But-in spite of its limited resources, as compared 
with ours, its system is well worth our study. 
Small institutions of confinement and commitment 
are not only feasible in Denmark but are pre- 
scribed by law. In one of the most interesting at 
Herstedvester, near Copenhagen, are confined 200 
of the most dangerous inmates of their system. It 
includes what we call the psychopaths or socio- 
paths (terms which Danish psychiatrists reject), 
incorrigibles, and recidivists with long records of 
violent crime. For 200 prisoners there are five 
psychiatrists and one psychologist. The director, 
Dr. G. K. Stiirup, is a distinguished psychiatrist. 
There, in an atmosphere which is both secure 
in the prison sense and sympathetic in a medical 
sense, men are given a combination of medical 
therapy, useful occupations, and discipline. To do 
anything like this in a country of nearly 200 mil- 
lion, with 24,000 inmates in federal institutions 
and 195,000 in state penal institutions, would cost 
a great deal of money, but perhaps the cost would, 
in the long run, be less than the cost of erecting 
more and more prison buildings to house a grow- 
ing prison population. Such a program would 
not be simply another version of converting pris- 
ons into hospitals; rather it is a recognition that 
a substantial proportion of those who find their 
way into prisons are emotional cripples in some 


degree. It makes no more sense to keep people 
in prisons without treatment than to keep patients 
in. hospitals without. doctors; pure custody is 
both expensive and unproductive. 

Living in a society governed by mortal men, 
who have multitudes of problems clamoring for 
attention, it is difficult to predict when we will 
establish a proper set of priorities as to what 
should be done with society’s chronic misfits and 
criminals. My point is that medical experts and 
psychiatric techniques can do more for society in 
hospitals, clinics, and penitentiaries than in court- 
rooms. The adversary system with all its clash 
and partisan contention is simply not attuned to 
the nuances of psychiatry, and we waste these 
talents when we try to use them in the pointless 
quest to resolve the issue of criminal responsibility 
in that atmosphere. 

Societies for centuries have quarantined per- 
sons who carried dangerous communicable dis- 
eases; perhaps we need to look upon the mentally 
defective or diseased delinquent as one who, like 
a “Typhoid Mary,” carries a “disease” which is 
potentially dangerous. For the good of the 
“patient” and of society such persons should be 
quarantined for treatment so long as they are 
dangerous to themselves or others. 


HE LEGAL and scientific soundness of the M’Naghten case 
rule has been the subject of endless debate. Almost every 


phrase has been subjected to both legal and psychiatric 
gee criticism. Psychiatrically, the more important criticisms that 
have been advanced are (1) that the questions and answers were 
intended to cover only cases of psychosis characterized by de- 
lusion—the judges knew that the questions referred to the case 
of M’Naghten, a paranoid individual with a fairly circumscribed — 
delusional system; (2) the answers were premised upon psycho- 
pathological notions which only remotely conform to present-day 
‘psychiatric conceptions; (3) concepts of “right” and “wrong” 
belong to ethics—mental disorder cannot easily be interpreted 
in terms of its influence on ethical knowledge. 
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Capital Punishment as Seen by a 
Correctional Administrator 


By RICHARD A. MCGEE* 
Administrator, California Youth and Adult Corrections Agency 


ment has obscured that which it should have 
illuminated—that we need to re-examine the 
whole philosophic base of our criminal law. 

Capital punishment, itself, obscures more sig- 
nificant issues involved in the administration of 
criminal justice by furthering the notion that 
punishment is the simple, easy solution to the 
complex problem of crime. 

That notion is the root attitude that brings 
forth the branches: 

Probation is just a slap on the wrist; filthy jails 
are what criminals deserve; a prison with a re- 
habilitation program is a country club; and, the 
real answer is to get tough. But the broad view 
is screened from sight by the narrow focus of the 
debate on a minute number of offenders, a tiny 
segment of offenses, and an experience that 
touches few persons directly. 

Even in corrections, few persons are directly 
involved. Of the more than 9,000 employees of the 
California Youth and Adult Corrections Agency, 
less than 70 have duties that bring them into 
contact with the condemned or require their par- 
ticipation in an execution. Another small number 
may have known the victim of a murderer or have 
viewed a murder scene. 

As a consequence, opinion surveys of Depart- 
ment of Corrections employees indicate their 
attitudes toward the death penalty are pretty 
much the product of their upbringing, education, 
and associations rather than their correctional 
experience or study of the issues involved. 

On the other hand, personal experience seems 
more likely to elicit an emotional response than 
the desire for detached study. 

This is unfortunate because the issues involved 
in the death penalty are fundamental to our whole 
present system of criminal law. The arguments 
for the death penalty, in particular, throw a harsh 
light on the concepts of the criminal codes and the 
relative emphasis of each. The emphasis revealed 


Tm CONTINUING debate over capital punish- 
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in this supposedly enlightened day should cause 
us some concern. Certainly from a purely prac- 
tical standpoint it is one of the major stumbling 
blocks in improving the correctional apparatus— 
probation, jails, prisons, and parole. 

The basic arguments advanced for the death 
penalty are retribution, deterrence, and rehabili- 
tation, with the latter stated negatively—that 
efforts at rehabilitation are largely fruitless. The 
same three concepts are the pillars upon which 
rests, however unevenly, the basic criminal law of 
the Western civilization. Therefore, if the argu- 
ments are unsound favoring the death penalty, 
perhaps, the whole proposition needs rethinking. 

California’s Legislature has considered the 
death penalty in 7 of the past 10 years and the 
legislative hearings have become just as ritualis- 
tic as the execution of the death penalty, itself. 

Retribution is not considered a very nice word 
at such hearings. A witness seldom advocates the 
death penalty on grounds of retribution and when 
he does, he is quickly disowned by the other pro- 
ponents. 


Fails as a Deterrent 


It is the unique deterrent value capital punish-- 
ment is presumed to possess that provides the 
mainstay of the arguments for retention of the 
death penalty. That this is true has been refuted 
year after year before the Legislature by a variety 
of witnesses—statistical experts, police officials 
from abolition states, psychiatrists, and criminol- 
ogists among others. 

I need not review for this readership the studies 
of Dr. Thorsten Sellin and others in comparing 
homicide rates between jurisdictions with and 
without capital punishment. A review of these 
studies must inevitably bring any person who is 
more influenced by facts than by emotion to the 
conclusion that the argument for the death penalty 
as a deterrent is without merit. Indeed, there is 
evidence that the death penalty encourages nomi- 
cide in the disordered minds of some. One must 
conclude that there are many factors other than 
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the presence or absence of the death penalty which 
result in a higher or lower incidence of murder. 

Then the argument turns slightly. The public 
must be protected from known killers. This is the 
concept of rehabilitation expressed in the nega- 
tive. The killer must be exterminated because 
otherwise he will be released to kill again. Even 
life without possibility of parole is not certain, 
the argument runs. 

A damaging side effect has been, in the words 
of the California Supreme Court, that “the jury 
sometimes lamentably has ‘tried’ the Adult 
Authority”! because zealous prosecutors have 
heavily stressed the possibilities of parole. While, 
of course, there have been instances when a 
paroled murderer killed again, study after study 
has shown that the rate of parole violation for the 
homicide group is the lowest of any offense cate- 
gory. 

The fact that there are first degree murderers 
to be paroled exposes the biggest flaw in the ex- 
termination-type argument: the random invoca- 
tion of the penalty. That, in turn, strikes another 
blow at the deterrent theory. 

California annually has some 600 homicides. 
There are about 100 convictions for first degree 
murder for which the defendant (none of whom 
was deterred) could be sentenced to death. 
Approximately one-fifth are sentenced to death 
and, perhaps, a tenth are ultimately executed. 
There are counties that never pronounce the death 
sentence. Minority race members are over-repre- 
sented among those executed. The wealthy never 
reach Death Row. 

This is more like Russian Roulette than the even 
hand of justice. 


Not Necessary To Protect Prison Personnel 


A corollary set of arguments proclaims that the 
death penalty is necessary for the protection of 
prison personnel. All of them conveniently ignore 
the experience of states and countries without 
capital punishment. 

One version is that the life-term prisoner can be 
controlled only by the ultimate threat of death. 
This argument displays a pitiful ignorance of both 
prisons and prisoners. There are innumerable 
sanctions and measures short of death that will 
provide just as effective control. 

The argument also must assume that although 
the threat of death is not an effective deterrent in 
the outside community, it somehow is in the 


1 The California parole board for adult males. 


prison community. Any logical analysis must show 
the opposite to be true in view of the kinds of per- 
sons collected in prison: none of them has been 
deterred by the law. 

Experience shows that it is not the life-term 
prisoner who kills prison officers or inmates, any- 
way. In California one officer has been killed in 
the past 10 years. He was killed by two Youth 
Authority wards who technically were not even 
serving sentences and who would normally have 
been released in a year. Incidentally, they were 
found guilty of second degree murder which does 
not carry a death sentence. The term is 5 years 
to life with parole eligibility in 20 months. 

A review of all California prison homicides 
during the past 2 years shows that of the known 
killers, 50 percent had a maximum term of 10 
years or less. Only one had a definite life sentence. 

Another version of the argument is that those 
persons sentenced to death are so dangerous they 
could not be kept in prison without great risk. The 
fact is that many of the persons condemned would 
not pose the least problem as ordinary prisoners. 
There are, indeed, some very dangerous persons 
sentenced to death. But for every one of these 
there are at least a half-dozen equally dangerous 
persons sent to prison with sentences of less than 
death. 

Perhaps the most dangerous person held in a 
California prison in modern times—a man who 
was known to have killed four persons and anx- 
ious to add to his score—was not sentenced to 
prison at all, but was being held for the Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene. 

But perhaps the biggest fallacy of the argument 
that the death penalty protects prison officers is 
the implicit assumption that either those to be 
executed do not come to prison or that they are 
executed immediately upon arrival. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. As a consequence, the 
death penalty, itself, creates a very dangerous 
prison situation. 

If there were any merit to the argument that 
persons sentenced to life terms would feel free to 
act as they please because nothing further could 
be done to them, then certainly this would apply 
with even greater force to those actually sentenced 
to death. 

California had 45 persons in prison under sen- 
tence of death December 31, 1963. Not only that, 
two of them had been on condemned row for more 
than 6 years, another almost 5 years, and three 
more had been under sentence of death for more 
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than 3 years. This is not unusual. One man spent 
more than 11 years on condemned row and no one 
has been executed in less than 8 months after 
arrival in the past dozen years. The median is 15 
months for those executed. 

These long periods of confinement under sen- 
tence of death not only endanger officers and 
create a whole series of management problems, 
put also certainly reduce any possible deterrent 
effect of the death penalty. 

As the ritual of the legislative hearing proceeds, 
proponents of capital punishment present two side 
approaches: capital punishment would be effec- 
tive if we but used it more, and, what they call 
the “common sense” approach. 

The first conveniently ignores thousands of 
years of bloody history and the second is actually 
nonsense. 


Death Penalty Once Widely Used 


Society has used the death penalty extensively. 
Only 150 years ago when the population of Eng- 
land and Wales totaled half that of California’s 
population today there were more than 100 public 
executions a year in the London and Middlesex 
district alone. It has been stated that during the 
reign of Henry VIII (1509-47) some 72,000 were 
executed in England. Whether this is an accurate 
figure or not, it does indicate the extreme use of 
the penalty. 

It cannot be said that the penalty has been in- 
sufficiently employed. Furthermore, the death 
penalty was carried out in a variety of hideous 
ways well into the 19th century—gibbeting, draw- 
ing and quartering, removal of the bowel and 
heart while the condemned was yet alive, and 
castration followed by hanging were some of the 
methods. 

But as Beccaria noted in 1764, the human mind 
adjusts “like fluids to the objects around them” 
making the protection of society by terror im- 
possible. 

Capital punishment tried in enormous volume, 
in the most terrifying ways and as publicly as 
possible, failed. 


Common Sense or Nonsense 


The “common sense” argument for capital 
punishment is epitomized in the following quota- 
tion from a transcript of a hearing before a com- 
mittee of the California Legislature: 

“I don’t claim to be a statistician, and I hope I 
won’t be cross-examined on statistics, because, 


frankly, I don’t know anything about them and I 
don’t care to, and I don’t think anybody else can 
draw any valid conclusions from statistics,” said 
this District Attorney of long experience. 

“What evidence do we have that the death pen- 
alty is a deterrent?” he asked. Then, answering 
his own question: “First of all, common sense and 
logic . . . . the universal experience of mankind 
is that death is the most fearsome thing a human 
being can face and it, therefore, theoretically, 
logically, historically and, as a matter of common 
sense, is the greatest deterrent.” (If this were 
remotely true, no Californian would ever get in 
his auto in a state where more than 4,000 persons 
a year are killed on the highways.) 

Characteristic of his inverted logic was his 
further statement that “the fact that men are 
hung for murder is one great reason why murder 
is considered so dreadful a crime.” 

Yes, it is “common sense” to ignore history 
while citing it, to conclude that because one does 
not understand statistics himself they prove 
nothing, to display total lack of man’s knowledge 
of human behavior and to dismiss experience. 

One of the problems, parenthetically, is that 
great weight is given as to the opinion of judges 
and lawyers who, because of the rigorous demands 
of their own specialty, have had little, if any, 
opportunity to study human behavior formally. 
Few have studied criminology and many have 
made little study even of criminal law. 

One of California’s most respected schools of 
law, for example, requires no study of any of the 
behavioral sciences for admission or graduation; 
but it does require completion of a course in ac- 
counting. For graduation, only three units out of 
a minimum of 81 are required in criminal law 
and procedure. 


Imprisonment Is Not Cheaper 


There is also the argument of cost. Why support 
some murderer for the rest of his life when we 
could execute him and save all that money, the 
argument goes. 

Like so many arguments favoring the death 
penalty, this does not hold up under factual anal- 
ysis. The actual costs of execution, the cost of 
operating the super-maximum security condemned 
unit, the years spent by some inmates in con- 
demned status, and a pro-rata share of top level 
prison official’s time spent in administering the 
unit add up to a cost substantially greater than the 
cost to retain them in prison the rest of their lives. 
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Furthermore, perhaps half of those condemned 
could make highly useful prisoners. It is a common 
experience that many long-term prisoners settle 
down to responsible jobs in the prison community 
which could conservatively be valued at a mini- 
mum of half the salary of an employee in indus- 
trial, maintenance, clerical and other roles. This 
would more than pay for both their own keep and 
that of the other half. 

Thus, our studies indicate that just on the basis 
of prison costs alone, it would actually be cheaper 
to do away with the death penalty. When the other 
costs of death penalty cases are added—the longer 
trials, the sanity proceedings, the automatic and 
other appeals, the time of the Governor and his 
staff—then there seems no question but that econ- 
omy is on the side of abolition. 


The Ugly Possibility 


Those favoring abolition also have their sub- 
sidiary arguments. 

One is the ugly possibility of executing an in- 
nocent man. I do not know that this has ever 
happened in California. We had one homicide case 
in 1959 where the convicted man, John Fry, was 
later found unquestionably to be innocent. He had 
not been sentenced to death, but it illustrates the 
possibility. Furthermore, death sentences have 
not infrequently been reduced to life by the courts 
on appeal. In at least two cases in the past 10 
years acquittals resulted from appeals. 

It is also true that in a number of cases stays of 
execution have come too late—the execution was 
underway. I do not contend these persons were 
innocent, but theoretically, at least, further pro- 
ceedings might have resulted in a lesser sentence 
or even freedom. 

These last-second stays are one of the harrow- 
ing aspects of administering the death penalty for 
both staff and condemned. It has become, unfor- 
tunately, almost a standard operating procedure 
for attorneys to rush into court, any court, 5 or 10 
minutes before the scheduled execution, with a 
writ or an appeal, many of them without merit, 
with the hope the court will see no alternative but 
to stay the execution. Sometimes this results in 
months of delay. Other times it produces an off- 
again, on-again situation that inflicts a frightful 
emotional strain on the prisoner. 


Why the Death Penalty Is Not Abolished 


To summarize a moment: Capital punishment 
does not deter and may incite homicide, it is not 
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necessary for the protection of the public or of 
prison officers, it is randomly invoked and tends 
to fall most heavily on minorities and those with- 
out wealth, there are inordinate delays in its ex- 
ecution, it costs more than other alternatives, it 
poses the frightening possibility of inflicting an 
irreversible penalty on an innocent person, and 
centuries of experience show it does not work. 

Why then, if these arguments are so persuasive. 
has the California Legislature repeatedly refused 
to abolish capital punishment? 

First, it should be realized that the Legislature 
has not unanimously rejected the arguments. 
There have been close votes. I think there have 
been a number of reasons for the “no” votes: 
Frequently some sensational individual case has 
beclouded the broader issue; complex testimony 
concerning human motivation has been difficult to 
understand; the solid stand of peace officers and 
district attorneys is impressive; the press and bar 
largely favor retention; and many of the Legisla- 
tors are accurately reflecting the attitude of their 
districts. 

Unfortunately, the public view reflects far more 
of the cave man than the space man. 

And, inevitably, as the witnesses defending cap- 
ital punishment at the hearings proceed, they fall 
back on the argument of retribution although they 
deny this. 

But these excerpts are fair samples of their 
testimony : 

“|. . the murderer who has deliberately, wan- 
tonly, killed another man, woman or child, brut- 
ally, sadistically, in cold blood, with malice afore- 
thought, with premeditation . . . men who have 
seen the victims and their battered, mutilated 
bodies . .. men who have talked . . . to the loved 
ones left behind to grieve...” 

or 

“having seen so much human blood out on 
pavements, watched policemen lying there dead, 
knowing they had wives and children—I don’t 
think there’s anything funny about capital punish- 
ment.” 

or 

“if you had seen the manner in which Stephan 
Nash disemboweled an innocent 10-year-old boy 
and stabbed him repeatedly for his own sexual 
gratification, I’m sure you—and perhaps some of 
the abolitionists—would have agreed that the ver- 
dict (death) of that jury was proper ... they want 
the penalty to fit the crime and the individual... .” 

And that is the most appealing argument for 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AS SEEN BY A CORRECTIONAL ADMINISTRATOR 


the retention of the death penalty: simple, elemen- 
tal retribution. 

Some crimes are so horrifying, so shocking to 
the human conscience that there seems to be no 
answer short of the death penalty. Indeed, some 
feel that even death as it is administered is too 
slight a penalty. It would be easy to pursue the 
argument of retribution and revenge to the point 
of imposing the ultimate penalty by a process of 
torture. 

I have not been a stranger to violence or violent 
men. I have walked through the cooling blood of 
murdered men on more than one occasion. These 
experiences arouse in me, and I believe, in most 
normal men, a sense of outrage and an elemental 
desire to take retributive action. 

I’ve been physically assaulted in the course of 
my work and I know how it feels to want to return 
violence with violence. But, I knew, too, that as a 
warden, my example might have profound effects 
on several hundred subordinates. It would be easy 
to turn loose a veritable storm of violence and 
brutality. 

If my personal example might do this, of how 
much greater influence is the law itself? Unless 
the penal law itself provides restraint and high 
example, how can we be sure that the very meas- 
ures we adopt to prevent violent crime may not, in 
fact, be contributing to it? 

I believe that capital punishment is brutalizing 
and meets needs in the minds of people which are 
among their basest instincts—instincts we have 
brought to modern life from the caves and jungles 
of antiquity. 


Punishment 


But then, if capital punishment is brutalizing 


and ineffective, what about the whole concept of 
punishment? 


We tend to be quite irrational about punish- 
ment. When punishment does not work, we cry 
for harsher punishment. This generally is even 
less effective and so the wheel turns and has 
turned throughout history. 

Take the following statement: 


It is probable that in early times the penalties for the 
greatest offenses were less severe, and that, as these 
were disregarded, the penalty of death has been by 
degrees in most cases arrived at, which is itself disre- 
garded in like manner. Either then some means of terror 
more terrible than this must be discovered, or it must be 
owned that this restraint is useless; and that as long as 
poverty gives men the courage of necessity, or plenty 
fills them with the ambition which belongs to insolence 
and pride, and the other conditions of life remain each 
under the thralldom of some fatal and master passion, so 
long will the impulse never be wanting to drive men into 
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danger. Hope also and cupidity, the one leading and the 
other following, the one conceiving the attempt, the 
other suggesting the facility of succeeding, cause the 
wildest ruin and, although invisible agents, are far 
stronger than the dangers that are seen. Fortune, too, 
powerfully helps the delusion, and by the unexpected 
aid she sometimes lends, tempts men to venture with 
inferior means .... In fine, it is impossible to prevent, 
and only great simplicity can hope to prevent, human 
nature doing what it has once set its mind upon, by 
force of law or by any other deterrent force whatsoever. 


Some modern day “egghead” speaking? No, 
that was Diodotus arguing against massacring the 
Mitylenians as punishment for revolt at an assem- 
bly of the citizens of Athens in 427 B.C. some 
2,390 years ago. Incidentally, he won the day by a 
narrow vote. 

I do not know that I would go quite as far as 
Diodotus. Punishment has some value, but its use 
must be kept in perspective. The law of diminish- 
ing returns sets in early with punishment. Punish- 
ment has differing effects on different persons. It 
works best on the persons who need it least and 
frequently, not at all on the disordered personal- 
ities to whom it is most often directed. 

The witness who talked of Nash described him 
as “an odd individual and abnormal.” As a matter 
of fact, Nash was an excellent example of the type 
of person who would be undeterred by the death 
penalty and probably stimulated by it. 


Purpose of the Criminal Law 


From the very first it has been realized that the 
concepts behind the criminal law were imperfect, 
but instead of seeking new approaches, we have 
fallen into the trap of taking extremes of a false 
premise. We must ask ourselves what is the pur- 
pose of the criminal law? 

A society’s prime concern is its own protection. 
It develops a variety of institutions to achieve this 
end. Some inspire actions considered beneficial to 
society, some repress actions believed inimical to 
society, and some do both. 

The criminal law is, of course, one of those 
institutions designed to inhibit conduct detrimen- 
tal to society’s best interests. The basic method 
chosen is punishment—punishment as our revenge 
on the offender, punishment in the hope it will 
frighten others from committing the offense, and 
punishment in the hope it will reform the offender. 

But the moment punishment was chosen as the 
basis for the criminal law, it was recognized there 
were segments of the population for which it 
would be ineffective and to which it should not 
apply. 
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The difficulty of defining who should be punished 
and who not has increased with the growth of our 
knowledge of human behavior with the result 
that many of our leading legal scholars and medi- 
cal experts believe the legal definitions are badly 
out-of-date. However, proposals for change evoke 
great controversy. 

I believe the basic problem is that having ac- 
cepted punishment as the basic tool of the criminal 
law, the exceptions from punishment must be few. 
In efforts to define who these minor exceptions 
should be and to make sure the exceptions do in 
fact remain in the minority, the lawmakers be- 
come enmeshed in the concept of criminal respon- 
sibility. Basic to that is the complex philosophic, 
theological, and moral argument over free will. 

The debate over free will versus determinism 
not only poses an insoluable problem, but may 
also be a problem we do not need to solve if only 
we will take the undue emphasis off punishment. 
Punishment will be had in any event. The arrest, 
the trial, the notoriety, loss of reputation, the 
costs in money are all punishment. Certainly any 
loss of liberty, the enforced separation from 
family and friends through institutionalization, is 
a high penalty no matter how therapeutic the 
program. The practical question is, perhaps, how 
much more punishment do we need and what price 
we should pay for it. 

The price we are paying for placing such faith 
in excessive punishment is a continuing high rate 
of crime and a continuing high rate of failure by 
our correctional apparatus. The price we pay is 
excessive caseloads for probation officers, dilapi- 
dated jails, a lack of diagnostic facilities in the 
community, lack of treatment resources, inade- 
quate personnel, prison idleness, and overcrowd- 
ing. I’ll not endeavor to explore the submerged 
needs excessive punishment satisfies in the society 
that administers it, but I will say that its ineffec- 
tiveness and its cost make dependence on it a 
luxury we can no longer afford. 

In selecting punishment as the basis for our 
criminal law, we not only yielded to a dark, ata- 
vistic emotion but, more significantly, we picked 
an indirect method of accomplishing our objective 
instead of taking the direct. 

What we really want to do is control human be- 
havior. If we can do this through prevention, ex- 
cellent. If we can do it through reforming the 
offender, fine. If we cannot reform him, we can at 
least manage him. Manage him either in an insti- 
tution or out. Manage him by substituting external 
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controls for the ones he lacks. Manage him by 
manipulating his environment. 

California’s civil narcotics addict commitment 
program provides a good example. This is a non- 
punitive program. Persons are committed to the 
program as addicts, not as criminals, although for 
most of them the proceedings started with convic- 
tion of a crime. A mandatory minimum of 6 
months residential treatment is required and a 
total period of control up to 10 years is provided 
except as the addict may demonstrate this is un- 
necessary. He can win his release from control by 
abstaining from the use of narcotics for a period 
of 3 consecutive years in the community. 

Institutional and outpatient treatment is inten- 
sive by the usual correctional standards. A trained 
counselor—with a master’s degree in sociology, 
psychology, or social work—is assigned to each 60 
residents. These are backed up by supervising 
counselors and by the medical and psychiatric 
staff. 

The patient’s status, whether in residence, out- 
patient or discharged, is determined, with staff 
advice, by a board consisting of a former law-en- 
forcement official, a sociologist, and a psychiatrist 
with extensive experience in the treatment of 
addiction. 

The outpatient caseworkers have caseloads of 
30. Home environment is checked and families 
counseled. Halfway houses similar to one already 
in operation by the Department of Corrections are 
being readied to control the initial environment in 
some cases. Frequent nalline testing provides an 
external control to the former addict as well as a 
means of detecting any relapse. Relapse means re- 
moval from the community. It is not my intent to 
describe the program in detail here, only to illus- 
trate some of the rehabilitation and control 
methods employed. 

The program has not been in effect long enough 
to demonstrate whether it is effective in rehabili- 
tating addicts, but I think there is no question that 
it affords a far more effective social control of the 
addict than a merry-go-round of punitive jail sen- 
tences. 


Summary 


I believe that punishment for punishment’s sake 
is and should be repugnant to modern civilized 
man. Punishment, whether it be the ultimate or 
the most minor penalty, should be a byproduct of 
society’s systems of control and not its central 
purpose. In this context capital ene. is 
both unnecessary and irrational. 


Cultural Background and Treatment 
of the Persistent Offender 


By ALEXANDER VAN WEST, PH.D. 
Clinical Psychologist, Legal Psychiatric Services Division, 
Bureau of Mental Health, Department of Public Health, Washington, D.C. 


N SPEAKING of the offender population, I real- 
] ize it takes in all walks of life, all kinds of 

personalities, and all kinds of personality dis- 
orders. I wish, therefore, to delineate my field and 
talk about one group of offenders—the failures. 
They are failures from two points of view: First, 
they have failed to alter their previous behavior 
and make an adequate adjustment upon returning 
to society; second, we have failed with them in 
terms of our correctional, treatment, and rehabil- 
itation efforts. I should like to explore, in part, 
some of the reasons for this failure. 

Although there is some diversity in this 
“failure” group, close examination of the persons 
who comprise the recidivist population will tend to 
show that by and large, with regard to personality 
and cultural background, the group tends to be 
homogeneous. Personality wise they are dubbed 
“character disorders” which, although it means 
many things to many people, boils down to this: 
One, an absence of severe neurotic or psychotic 
symptomotology; two, a lack of development of 
the super-ego (the self-control that one expects in 
an adult is lacking); three, an extremely low 
frustration tolerance (demands must be met im- 
mediately regardless of future consequences) ; 
and lastly, they do not seem to fit anywhere else. 

In therapy this recidivist group is characterized 
by an attitude of either indifference or hostility 
toward the whole therapeutic process. Unlike the 
neurotic who may be motivated by his anxiety to 
seek help, the character disorder tends to “act out” 
(commit some physical act, usually antisocial), 
and alleviate his anxiety in this manner. Thus, 
when confronted in the treatment situation, most 
of them will state quite honestly, “Me, I have no 
problems.” 

Under such circumstances, the conventional 
mode of treatment is practically useless for it 
depends upon the individual’s motivation and de- 
Sire to alter what he considers an intolerable 
situation. The character disorder does not see his 
situation as being intolerable unless he is at that 


moment being frustrated ; then, he is as motivated 
as any neurotic. It can then be seen why most 
people who work in this field consider the greater 
majority of these types of offenders as being “‘un- 
treatable.” They persistently frustrate their ther- 
apist, their probation officers, guidance counselors, 
and anyone else who tries to help them. They seem 
to make the same mistakes over and over again, 
never learning from previous experiences. 


Who Are the Real Failures and Why? 


The fact of the matter is that the offender popu- 
lation is constantly growing and although there 
have been some changes in our methods of dealing 
with these people, these changes have not been 
enough to stem the flow. The probation officer is 
no longer just a policing authority. He must now 
be an understanding counselor, father, and in 
some cases, mother. He tries to develop rapport, 
an understanding with the parolee or probationer, 
just as the therapist tries to establish a relation- 
ship in which he can “work out” the difficulties 
being experienced by the client. While I feel this 
change in role is “basically good,” the number of 
failures increase while the “frustration tolerance” 
of the worker decreases. Many who start out in 
this field with high ideals are thoroughly dis- 
appointed when their charges respond to this 
delicate and understanding treatment by lying, 
cheating, and getting into other innumerable dif- 
ficulties. This broken idealist may then join the 
ranks of the disillusioned who now take the op- 
posite point of view and ask for harsher treatment 
and longer sentences: ‘‘Let us stop coddling these 
criminals.” 

To understand why we fail and why they fail, 
we must take a closer look at the individual 
offender and see the type of background and cul- 
ture from which he comes. As previously stated, 
I realize the picture I am about to paint does not 
hold true for all offenders. I am speaking now of 
the recidivist—the offenders who started out in 
various training schools and reformatories and 
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who have been in and out of difficulties ever since 
grammar school, the ones who are spending their 
lives in imprisonment, 2 to 6 years at a clip. Let us 
examine the backgrounds of these people and com- 
pare them to our own. Perhaps then we will see 
that the gulf which divides them and ourselves is 
a lot greater than the fact that he is the offender 
and we the law-abiding citizens. 


Who Is the Offender and Where Does 
He Come From? 


Lest I be misunderstood, let me state at the be- 
ginning that I do not feel that poor housing, mis- 
erable working conditions, broken homes, lack of 
religion, inadequate child supervision and train- 
ing, or any other single factor is responsible for 
delinquency and crime. However, let us examine 
the relationship between crime and social class. 
In Detroit, for example, 15 times as many crim- 
inals per unit of population came from a blighted 
area as from a normal residential area. In Jack- 
sonville, Florida, the cost of police protection in 
underdeveloped areas was 12 times more per unit 
area than the remainder of the city. 

One can go on almost indefinitely quoting statis- 
tics, showing the correlation between substandard 
living conditions and the crime rate. This does not 
mean that these substandard conditions cause 
deviate behavior, for as any statistician knows 
correlation does not imply causation. However, if 
we are to work with these people, we must under- 
stand from whence they came and to what type of 
background they are returning. These are the 
lower classes, the slum dwellers, and represent 
approximately 17 percent of the total population 
in our large cities. Of this group, approximately 
52 percent are considered semiskilled, while 46 
percent are unskilled and approximately 2 percent 
have never worked at all. The jobs available to 
these people are usually low-paying, requiring 
long hours—6 or 7 days a week. For example, in 
Washington, D. C., car washers make 50 cents to 
75 cents an hour and work 1014 hours a day, 6 and 
sometimes 7 days a week. Because of the low pay 
received by the men, the wives must also work. 

The lower class has the highest percentage of 
wives and mothers gainfully employed—approxi- 
mately 48 percent. Most of them work at semi- 
skilled factory jobs or are employed as maids, 
cleaning women, laundry women, and scrub- 
women. A large percentage of the mothers em- 
ployed have children between the ages of 6 and 16. 
Where the man alone works, the median income is 
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approximately $2,600 per year. Where both hus- 
band and wife are employed, the median income is 
approximately $4,300 per year. Because of their 
lack of training and lack of available jobs which 
they can do, these people earn as much at 26 years 
as they do at age 45, and after 55 the inccme 
usually drops until the man or woman goes on re- 
lief. When hard times come, this is the first group 
of people to bear the brunt of any recession. Even 
if the inclination were there, low and inconsistent 
incomes preclude any planned saving system. 
Monies must first be used for the necessities of 
life and when these are paid for there is very 
little, if anything, left over. 

One can easily see where this type of economic 
existence would lead to the philosophy, “live today 
for who knows what is going to happen tomor- 
row.” “Get what you can now, satisfy your im- 
mediate needs, and to hell with the consequences,” 
is an attitude common among offenders and not 
too far removed from the general philosophy of 
the bulk of the lower class. 

In terms of education, the median number of 
years of school is approximately 6 for the men 
and 8 for the women. Fifty-four percent of the 
men and 39 percent of the women have less than 
seventh-grade educations. Parents expect the 
school to teach their children how to “stay out of 
trouble” and prepare them “for a good job.” 
Their concept of a good job is something that is 
easy and pays well. Although they all seem to 
verbalize that “education is a good thing,” none of 
them seem to believe it. The schools themselves 
seem to be substandard in these areas, just push- 
ing the children ahead to get them out or on to the 
next grade. 

Here in the District of Columbia I have tested 
numerous persons who have completed the eighth, 
ninth, or tenth grade, but who are reading at the 
third, fourth, or fifth grade level. Many of the 
teachers who teach in these schools have long since 
given up the idea of educating these students. 
They are now a cross between policeman and en- 
tertainer. They try to keep the children enter- 
tained and interested, and out of trouble. They 
receive little if any support from the community 
or the parent and usually give up after a short 
period of time, seeking employment elsewhere or 
resigning themselves to the fact that nothing else 
can be done. That part of the child’s curiosity 
and desire to learn which has not been stamped 
out, probably has been rechanneled into more 
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lucrative pursuits such as learning how to “hot 
wire” cars or how to “boost” from local stores. 

The families from which these people come are 
again vastly different from the families we have 
known. Approximately 41 percent of the children 
under 17 years of age live in homes that have been 
disrupted as a result of death, desertion, separa- 
tion, or divorce. These families usually have mixed 
constellations which include a parent, children, 
roomers and/or boarders, common-law wives, 
husbands, boy friends, girl friends, etc. Desertion 
of the family by either the mother or the father is 
not uncommon, and a good majority of the homes 
have three generations living in the same apart- 
ment. This conglomeration makes an excellent bed 
for pathology. The usual standards of “decency 
and morality” are disregarded, and although 
everyone “knows the right thing to do,” no one 
seems to be doing it. 

When working at a guidance clinic in New 
Jersey I came face to face with a situation per- 
haps not typical in structure, but basically the 
same in essence. While testing a young boy charged 
with breaking and entering, I got some of the 
family background. He was one of eight children 
who lived with his mother in a two-room apart- 
ment. His three older siblings had left home, so 
that there were only six living in the two rooms— 
his mother, four siblings, and himself. He was the 
oldest, 1514 years, and the youngest was 414 years 
old. His father was serving time for second degree 
murder. His younger siblings were born after his 
father’s incarceration. From the boy’s statements, 
I do not believe any two of the children had the 
same father, and in several instances it would 
seem to be almost impossible to detect who the 
father was. 

Iam sure most people working in the field have 
run across cases like this time after time. It is not 
that I wish to moralize, but rather to point out the 
fact that the ethics and values of these people are 
far different than those possessed by the “middle 
class.” As a group, they show a deep-seated dis- 
trust for any authority figure regardless of 
whether it be police, teacher, clergyman, doctor, 
public official, or social worker. These feelings of 
distrust toward authority figures are linked with 
the conviction that they “are being taken.” This 
feeling of being exploited and treated badly is par- 
ticularly pronounced in the prison population. 
They feel that the “cops” are crooked, that the 
judges are unfair, and that everybody is working 
their own angle. They can all recite hundreds of 
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cases where judges, police, parole and probation 
officers have been “bought off.” They are con- 
vinced they are the poor, unfortunate victims of 
circumstance. They do not see themselves as the 
transgressor, but rather as being transgressed. 


A New Approach Needed 


With these feelings and ideas, it is no wonder 
that we have failed trying to work with the per- 
sistent offender. The techniques of psychotherapy 
used today were formulated on a middle class, 
neurotic population whose goals, values, and anx- 
ieties are entirely different than those of the re- 
petitive offender. It has only been recently that 
our therapeutic techniques have branched out so 
that we are now working with psychotics, but 
with psychotics, the medical profession relies 
greatly upon drugs. The number of “cures” via 
psychotherapy have been very limited. The at- 
tempt to translate techniques and methods which 
have been successful on neurotics to the character 
disorder, including the persistent offender, have 
been almost a total failure. For this reason, many 
professionals in the field believe these people can- 
not be helped. The number of psychologists and 
psychiatrists entering the correctional field is in- 
deed limited, for there is neither financial re- 
muneration nor the gratification of a job well 
done. 

The probation officer is in an even more unfor- 
tunate position. We in psychology and psychiatry 
can to some degree pick and choose, selecting the 
best “treatment risk.” But probation and parole 
officers work with all comers. To expect these per- 
sistent offenders to change merely because they 
have spent some time in jail, or because they have 
been put on probation or parole, is somewhat ludi- 
crous. If any change is to be brought about, it 
will happen because of the relationship established 
between the offender and a meaningful authority 
figure. Specific methods and techniques for facil- 
itating such change must be worked out by all 
concerned. Until such time as new techniques are 
developed, I feel that our batting average will 
remain pitifully low. 
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Why Can’t We Understand 
Juvenile Delinquency’ 


By DONALD J. TYRELL, PH.D. 
Staff Psychologist, Veterans Administration Hospital, Downey, Illinois 


T BECOMES APPARENT as one reviews literature 
| on juvenile delinquency that in spite of exten- 

sive published material, we know little about 
its causes, prevention, or treatment. There has 
been much research done, but very little in the 
way of systematic controlled research. Conclusions 
based on research opinion often disagree while 
awareness of problems of delinquent behavior in- 
creases. We continue to be unsuccessful in impos- 
ing the norms of the majority to correct signifi- 
cant disturbance created by a small segment of the 
population. Deviations from group standards are 
characteristic of the delinquent. The delinquent 
continues to behave in contrary ways as theorists 
continue to wonder why he does not conform. 


Theories of Juvenile Delinquency 


Theories of juvenile delinquency can be divided 
into the following: (1) religious; (2) sociological 
and socioeconomic; (3) medicobiological; (4) 
psychological; (5) anthropological or cultural; 
(6) educational. Each theoretical position can be 
subdivided until we should have more theories 
than delinquents. A brief review of the major 
tenets of predominant positions, however, is in 
order. 

Religious theorists maintain, briefly, that the 
delinquent is in trouble with the law and with 
society because he has given up or never had a 
satisfactory relationship with God. Yet, it is quite 
apparent that a return to church services or to 
religious practices, even when implemented with 
social and economic changes, is not a very practi- 
cable plan of treatment for the youngster who is 
in difficulty with the community or with its law- 
enforcement agencies. 

Sociological and socioeconomic theories are 
prominent. Poorly controlled research, often times 
based on opinions rather than on evidence derived 
from data, continues to be published. There are 
several subtheories among this group which re- 
volve around claims that delinquent behavior is 


1 We cannot be sure of actual delinquency rates in Russia or other 
Iron-Curtain countries. 


part of group behavior which results from group 
pressure. The question is often unanswered as to 
why the group operates as a group in an asocial or 
antisocial manner. One possibility raised is that 
there is a gap between aspiration and opportunity. 
However, we must face the fact that there prob- 
ably is little difference in the nature of delin- 
quency between this country, for example, and the 
Soviet Union. 

In the United States children, because of eco- 
nomic reasons, often do not continue in school. In 
the Soviet Union, youngsters continue in school as 
long as their abilities and interest will carry them. 
There is not the same type of economic bind in 
Russia that we face in this country. On the con- 
trary, educational advancement is strongly en- 
couraged and subsidized by the Soviet State. It 
would seem that if the problem were one of a gap 
between aspiration and opportunity there might 
be a difference in delinquency rates between these 
two countries and yet none is apparent. 

A more sophisticated approach is to blame not 
the socioeconomic factors per se but to blame 
social disorganization, that is high mobility, mixed 
race, urban decay, deprivation, etc. 

Attempts to correct social ills have met with 
only moderate success. We find that bigger play- 
grounds, newer group facilities, better housing, 
etc., although they tend to temporarily alleviate 
the problem of delinquency, provide no long-term 
solution. 

It has been suggested that delinquency is con- 
siderably lower in the suburbs than in crowded 
areas. In fact, it has been suggested that the 
crowded areas themselves are the cause of delin- 
quency. While it is quite true and juvenile court 
figures substantiate that there is a direct ratio 
between socioeconomic level and incidence of de- 
linquency, it must be remembered that in the sub- 
urbs, parents are in a better position to request a 
police-station adjustment, to place a youngster in 
psychotherapy, to hire legal counsel and to do all 
of the other things that would keep the youngster 
from coming to the attention of the juvenile 
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authorities. If we define juvenile delinquency in 
terms of appearance before a juvenile court, it is 
quite true that delinquency is lower in the sub- 
urbs. If we define delinquency in terms of be- 
havior, it is less likely that there is a real differ- 
ence between suburbs and more crowded areas. 

Medicobiological theories claim a biochemical 
deficiency in the delinquent, and an inheritance of 
characteristics somewhat below the normal. The 
delinquent less able to compete in a society com- 
pensates for his deficiencies in an asocial or anti- 
social way. Medical-biological theories overlap 
with some traditional psychiatric theories, partic- 
ularly those of Alfred Adler who claims that our 
lives are spent in compensating for our perceived 
and actual biological deficiencies. Mental defi- 
ciency, inheritance of traits, poor protoplasm all 
acknowledge a difference in humans but certainly 
cannot account for delinquency as a direct or 
necessary result of such limitations. 

Psychological theories account for delinquency 
in terms of status, sexual problems, identification 
problems, personality disorders, level of aspiration 
and goals, separation anxiety, etc. While these 
factors may be present, there must be something 
causing the anxiety, causing the lack of status, 
causing the improper sex development, causing 
the poor identification, causing the lowered aspira- 
tion level. Psychological theories tend to blame 
the parents for the improper psychodynamic de- 
velopment of the child. 

A recent trend in theorizing has been to cull key 
factors of many theoretical positions with the 
resultant “gang culture” concept. Anthropological 
theorists agree that the delinquent is in conflict 
with the norms of society thereby developing a 
cohesive group of others like himself—not so 
much in opposition to other people but as a rebel- 
lion against the tenets held by social structures 
about him. The recent surge of “Beatniks” repre- 
sents such a rebellion on a sophisticated level. De- 
linquent’s illegal and destructive behavior may be 
part of developing a culture that has positive goals 
within such a cultural structure, albeit apart from 
legal norms. 

Some Theorists claim that delinquency, al- 
though related to other factors, finds primary 
impetus in the learning process. Literature, poor 
family education, television, improper supervision 
—all tend to reinforce improper habit patterns. 
Satisfactions from such behavior, the learning 


2 Unpublished terial, Family Court of Cook County (Juvenile 
Court), Iilinois, 1958-1962. 


theorists claim, can be greater than rewards from 
socially acceptable behavior; thus, accounting for 
the rather poor record of training schools, jails, 
and other re-educative agencies. 

We do not really know and the above theories 
do not tell us whether the juvenile delinquent is 
sick or bad, a cheater or victim, weak or striving. 
But perhaps we can cull from these various ideas 
common threads of delinquency and weave from 
them a pattern of similarity, that explains why 
most corrective measures of delinquency are par- 
tially successful and why none has been no more 
than moderately so. 

Arthur Miller claims that the common thread 
of delinquency is boredom. Dr. Irene Josselyn 
claims that it is tension. Walter B. Miller says it 
is conflict of values and goals. Others claim it is a 
feeling of not being at peace with the world. All 
these things are true but are they results, bypro- 
ducts, or causes of delinquency? 


Who Becomes Delinquent? 


A juvenile delinquent can be defined as one 
whose behavior brings him in conflict with the 
values of those around him, to the point where 
law-enforcement agencies must be sought as a 
corrective or as a restrictive measure. 

In 1961, there were 17,349 referrals to the Cook 
County Family Court at Chicago. In 1962, for the 
same fiscal year, there were 17,622 referrals. 
There were twice as many boys at both times as 
girls. The Family Court divides delinquent be- 
havior into the following: automobile theft, bur- 
glary, robbery, other theft or larceny, running 
away, being ungovernable, sex offense, injury to 
persons or property and other delinquent be- 
havior. Truancy is listed separately but again the 
numbers for the 2 years are quite comparable. 
There was no decrease in juvenile delinquency for 
one 2-year period. Although there were 924 more 
delinquents in 1962, this can be explained by a 
population increase. 

The national figures from the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States for 1962 are compar- 
able to the figures from the Family Court of Cook 
County.? Delinquency does not seem to be increas- 
ing except in the large cities. This is apparently a 
result of population increase. It is interesting to 
note at this point that the Family Court at 
Chicago in the past 10 years has not had one re- 
ferral of an oriental child. In terms of the popula- 
tion in Cook County, there should have been ap- 
proximately 100 such referrals during this time. 
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Jewish children are very seldom referred to the 
Court. The great bulk of referrals are from 
Protestants and Catholic groups. Of these, the 
largest percent is from the Negro Protestant 
group. From these figures it would seem that 
there are cultural factors involved in delinquency, 
but we cannot conclude that the culture causes 
delinquency. One of the failings of research on 
delinquency is to assume that a correlation be- 
tween factors indicates a causal relationship. 

Why, in all these years, were no oriental and 
very few Jewish children referred to the Family 
Court? If we consider that in oriental culture, if 
a youngster acts out, he is acting out not only 
against his family, not only against society around 
him, but also against his ancestors and therefore 
the whole community, including those who are de- 
ceased, we realize other pressures to conform are 
present to the oriental. Although orientals are 
responsible for a very slight amount of delinquent 
behavior in this country, figures in Japan are 
comparable to our own.’ Figures from China are 
not available but we suspect that aspects of 
oriental culture might be similar in China as in 
Japan. A felt responsibility to maintain the tradi- 
tions of the group, particularly in a situation 
where outside cultural pressures must be con- 
tended with, seems to exist. The more comfor- 
table an oriental is, within his own cultural tradi- 
tion, the more he is likely to act out antisocially or 
asocially. When his behavior is being monitored 
by a much larger culture of which he is not defi- 
nitely a part, there is less acting out. 

The same seems true of the Jewish culture 
where there is a responsibility not only to the 
family and to the particular community, but to the 
entire culture of Judaism. Juvenile delinquency is 
increasing among Jews, perhaps because of the in- 
creasing absorption of Jews into the general non- 
Jewish culture. As Jews become part of this new 
larger culture—giving up their own traditions— 
conflicts, anxieties, etc., with the newer culture 
increase. Control factors lessen when a person be- 
comes part of a new culture and he feels less re- 
sponsibility to the cultural precepts which have 
surrounded him and bound him in the mainten- 
ance of traditions. 

If we define a juvenile delinquent as one who 
comes in contact with law-enforcement agencies 
because his behavior is intolerable to those around 
him or he cannot be controlled by those around 


3 G. A. DeVos and K. Mizushima, “School and Delinquency: Per- 
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him, we wonder what happens to the delinquent 
when he becomes 16, 21, or whatever the age the 
definition of a juvenile ends. We do not have the 
same problems among 30-year-olds that we do 
among teenagers. Perhaps there is a difference 
between the juvenile delinquent and the juvenile 
criminal. The juvenile criminal is one who will 
continue to perform unlawful acts into adulthood 
until he is apprehended by the police and incar- 
cerated. After incarceration such a person will 
continue to act antisocially and asocially. The 
difference between the juvenile delinquent and the 
juvenile criminal probably is one of motivation. 
While the delinquent does not want to be caught 
at his activity, his primary motivation seems to be 
for the excitement produced by his behavior. The 
chase itself offers a challenge. The criminal, how- 
ever, does not want to be caught. His motivation 
is not the behavior but the object derived from his 
behavior ; in the case of stealing, the monetary re- 
wards; in the case of sex, the physiological gratifi- 
cation. 

I have seen many delinquents in the Juvenile 
Court at Chicago and said to several of them: 
‘“‘Now you have been in the detention home for a 
few days. What do you think of it?” The inevitable 
answer would be that they did not think much of 
it. We would then say: ‘‘Well, you behave in such 
a way that you end up in the Detention Home. If 
you don’t want to be that kind of a person, why do 
you behave this way?” Again the answer would 
be: “I may not want to be this kind of a person, 
but I am this kind of a person and, therefore, I 
act this way.” 


Certain Factors Are Agreed Upon 


Culling from the above information and disre- 
garding for the moment the issue of product or 
cause there are several things we can say about 
the delinquent that cannot be questioned. 

First, the delinquent is bored; he is not at peace 
with himself; he is not at peace with society; he 
is not comfortable with his values; he is not com- 
fortable with either the way he or the world is. 

Second, there is a hopeless attitude toward life 
that follows this boredom. This is an amazingly 
consistent fact found by most people who work 
with delinquents. Some people call it lack of moti- 
vation, some call it a malcontentness, but in 
general there is a pervasive ennui that seems to 
increase as the delinquent’s behavior becomes in- 
creasingly disturbing to others. 

Third, we know there are specific personality 
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factors that delinquents have that others do not 
have. We know at least that the delinquent has 
certain personality factors to a degree that relate 
to difficulties in controlling impulses. 

Then, there is the parental influence. Parents 
may have a great deal to do with delinquency, but 
it is doubtful that parental influence is a primary 
cause of the delinquent’s behavior pattern. If this 
were true, then one would find entire families de- 
linquent where oftentimes it will be one out of 
three of four children who is delinquent, with the 
other children making an adequate, even excellent, 
adjustment. This question of parental influence 
has been overemphasized, particularly 15 and 20 
years ago, when it was stated that there were no 
bad boys, just bad parents. If we blame delin- 
quency on the parents, we would have to assume 
that parents themselves are not responsible since 
they are products of their own parents. We could 
trace this back and ultimately Adam and Eve 
would get blamed for a great deal of delinquency 
but this would not offer us a practical solution to 
our present problems. 

Another factor is the complexity of life and fear 
of the future that the delinquent faces. The pace 
of everyday living increases in complexity. Many 
of us would not be surprised if entire countries 
were annihilated next week. We live in constant 
fear leading a dual existence. We continue our 
lives as if everything is going to be O.K. with full 
knowledge and realization that everything is not 
0.K. But delinquency was a problem long before 
our existence became as complex and threatened 
as it is. 

We submit that delinquency is symptomatic; 
that it is not in itself the problem; that in fact 
there is no such thing as juvenile delinquency. 
There are children who act in a delinquent fash- 
ion. This is just as much a symptom of disturb- 
ance as ulcers or bed-wetting are symptons of 
disturbance. Just as a fever is not a disease but an 
indication of a disease, delinquency is a sympton 
of inner-unrest and lack of harmonious pursuit of 
one’s self-ideal. 

Despite the symptomatic features of delin- 
quency, delinquents form a separate group, so- 
cially, culturally, and psychologically. They not 
only form a separate group, but they also have a 
Separate culture with its separate codes. A nonde- 
linquent is out in left field with a delinquent group 
as is a delinquent child at a monastery. 

We know there are variations of delinquency. 
The Juvenile Court at Chicago lists about 9 or 10 
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major categories. These could be subdivided ad 
infinitum but generally involve automobile theft, 
sex offenses, and, injury to persons and property. 
The varieties of juvenile delinquency are a con- 
venience for computation purposes. If we investi- 
gated, we could find as many varieties of juvenile 
delinquency as we could of any other ailments 
such as neuroses or psychoses. There is no classic 
textbook, Juvenile Delinquent, as there is no 
classic textbook, Neurotic or Psychotic. 


The Crux of the Problem 


In terms of what we know, what is basic? What 
runs through all of these different theories and 
different solutions to delinquency? Can we define 
the problem? If so, can we decide on a solution 
that offers more than previous hit-or-miss abor- 
tive attempts to alleviate delinquency? 

A teenage youngster often asks, ““Why should I 
be good?” Most adults cannot answer this question 
satisfactorily. The usual answer is, “You would 
feel better.” Yet consider the teenager with a 
bottle of whiskey and a girl friend in the back seat 
of a car. It would be hard to say to such a young- 
ster, “You will feel better if you don’t do these 
things that you are contemplating.” 

This same question put to many juvenile groups 
has often produced an answer that seems to make 
sense. While they do not use high-sounding, philo- 
sophical, psychological or sociological terms, in- 
evitably someone from the group of teenagers 
suggests, “I should be good because this is the way 
I am; this is the way I am made; this is my 
nature; this is what I am all about.” 

The crux of the delinquency problem seems to 
be related to discrepancy between what adults 
teach children and what adults do themselves; a 
discrepancy between what adults believe and what 
they practice. There is a stark honesty about 
children, delinquent or not, that is seldom found in 
adults. Oftentimes adults will attempt to make 
themselves look good on psychological tests and 
this is readily apparent. It is not nearly so pro- 
nounced in adolescents. The delinquent feels that 
he has nothing to hide but often feels that he has 
nothing to contribute. Many adults blatantly en- 
courage cheating, for example, on income tax, 
yet, tell a delinquent he should obey authority. 
Adults park overtime at meters, run stop lights, or 
stop signs, etc., excusing their own behavior on 
the basis that nobody will get hurt. 

Most delinquents do not intend to hurt anyone 
in most of their activities either. The incompat- 


ibility of what we tell the delinquent and the way 
we live ourselves creates confusion in the value 
system of the delinquent. We tell children that 
they should not fight or be aggressive; keeping 
half an ear turned to the radio or television set, 
waiting for the next nuclear bomb to be dropped. 
We tell them that they should listen to authorities 
and work things out harmoniously. We tell them 
all of these things and yet very seldom tell them 
that it is part of their nature to live in harmony 
with other human beings. We seldom tell them 
that if one aborts a nature or a thing, there is 
going to be some inevitable malfunctioning. This 
discrepancy in values seems to be the crucial 
element, the crucial threat in juvenile delinquency. 

The delinquent, sensing this confusion in values, 
the discrepancy between what he is taught and 
what he experiences instinctively, biologically, and 
naturally, seeks immediate gratification as a sub- 
stitute for harmony. Once he seeks immediate 
gratification, the emphasis on long-range goals is 
lost. For example, to say to a child that to go to 
school and study for advanced degrees will mean 
that he will make more money is telling him in 
effect that the value of money or materialistic 
goals is terribly important. It is a very short step 
from this for the delinquent to assume that get- 
ting these things without going through all the 
trouble of education would be even better, so why 
go to school when one can simply take what he 
wants, feeling, “after all, this is the way people 
around me behave.” The delinquent seeks im- 
mediate gratification while he confuses pleasure 
with happiness. Much of the delinquent’s activity 
is extremely pleasurable. His sexual activity, for 
example; his being involved in an exhilarating 
chase, whether by the police or by his peers; his 
ability to assert himself, even though it may have 
dire consequences are vitally pleasurable to him 
and he confuses this immediate pleasure with 
total personality integration, assuming that this 
is what the world is all about. 

Recently I reviewed some of these ideas with a 
group of delinquents. As I proposed this problem 
of values to them, several of the group responded 
“Yes, adults are phonies.” This is how the delin- 
quent looks at people around him and he reacts 
accordingly, with the idea that, “I will get what I 
want now, because nothing else is important.” 

It is true that there are biological conditions 
that make it difficult to control oneself in his teen 
years. It is also true that this is the age when one 
is looking for independence from parental con- 
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trols. It is also true that this is the point in life 
when one is trying to find self-identity. It is also 
true that this is the time of life when one is re- 
sisting the status quo around him. It is generally 
true that all of the theoretical constructs we have 
reviewed have some validity. But they all feed into 
these crucial elements of discrepancy between 
values and the confusion in the adolescent’s mind 
between pleasure and happiness. If we assume 
that happiness can come only from harmony with 
man’s nature (whatever this is) a person must 
become a full member of whatever he is biolog- 
ically, socially, psychologically, in the setting in 
which he finds himself. That some can do this and 
others cannot, testifies not to greater strength of 
family, not to greater economic conditions, not to 
different cultures but testifies that somehow, the 
realization of the necessity of living in accord 
with one’s nature is communicated differently to 
some adolescents than to others. 


Research a Possible Solution 


If we assume that these propositions are cor- 
rect, then we are faced with the problem of what 
to do about them. It seems that none of the at- 
tempts at curbing delinquency or solving it has 
been very successful although all of them have had 
some success. If a basic problem permeates a 
culture, the solution must be basic. We know, 
for example, that it is theoretically as well as 
practically impossible to offer psychotherapy to all 
those youths who need it. We do not have the per- 
sonnel nor the finances. Even if we had the finan- 
ces, the personnel cost would be prohibitive. Even 
with community clinics, the cost per hour of psy- 
chotherapy is around $20 per hour, whether the 
patient or the tax payers assume it. 

One area that has contact with all children, be- 
sides the family, quite obviously is the school. 
That the solution to the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency must come from within the structure of 
schools with the cooperation of the family is 
evident. While it is impossible to conceive any 
modern reform without the active cooperation of 
psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, and 
others, this cooperation must be focused on an 
area where the problem can be handled. This 
seems to be in the schools since here is the one 
community setting where all children meet. 

It is important for school teachers to be re- 
trained and to be taught what delinquency is, to 
acquire technical knowledge and to be emotionally 
equipped to handle their task. The problem could 
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be attacked at its core. This obviously would take 
a long time to accomplish because we would have 
to start training school teachers in graduate 
schools. Ultimately it is a feasible solution. No 
matter how much we spend, it would probably be 
less expensive socially and financially if it worked, 
than our present abortive attempts to solve the 
problem. The suggestion of a pilot research study 
should be seriously considered. 
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Alienation as a Factor in Delinquency 


By JACOB CHWAST, PH.D. 
Director, Mental Health Consultation Service, The Educational Alliance, New York City 


E HAVE BEEN CALLING this the age of anx- 

y V iety; the age of alienation may be more 
appropriate.’ One scarcely needs to be re- 
minded that the relationship between anxiety and 
alienation is a very close one. Nevertheless, to- 
day, at least in its overt and more superficial man- 
ifestation, people at large are more detached from 
than worried about the world in which they find 
themselves and their relationships with other 
people. Surely we worry, but when we live with 
bigness and badness long enough, we sort of take 
it for granted. We do not fret as much as we did 
at first unless, of course, we are personally af- 
fected like our son going into the army, or our 
fortune shaking because of a jittery stock market. 
Anyway with megatons, missiles, and the moon 
zooming about us, maybe we should worry more. 
The only question is whether we can afford to 
do so. Too much open anxiety is unbearable for 
most of the human race, aside from its being 
socially unfashionable in some circles, and so we 
must wall ourselves off from its searing heat; 


1 As used in this article, alienation is considered equivalent to 
estrangement. 


we must detach ourselves. Comparatively, the 
adult can accomplish this ordinarily without too 
much internal or external dislocation; the ado- 
lescent is much more likely to get burned. His 


mettle is not yet tempered; he does not have the 
resources. 


Class Differences in Delinquency 


Delinquency flourishes in an age of alienation, 
in a world that does not care. The more the ex- 
posure to alienation—by family, friends, school, 
neighborhood, society—the more the experience 
of estrangement or alienation within the self; 
also the more the expression of deviance—social 
and personal. Granted considerable variability 
among individuals, I should like to stress the 
major contribution of class membership to feel- 
ings of alienation: the delinquent usually belongs 
to the lowest stratum of our society. The quantity 
and quality of alienation one encounters and feels 
is enormously affected by one’s socioeconomic 
status and ethnic origin, by whether one is a mem- 
ber of a privileged, semiprivileged, or underpriv- 
ileged group. 


RE 


The middle-class delinquent is usually quite 
different from the lower-class delinquent, and 
the difference is discernible in resources avail- 
able to his succor, as well as in the degree of 
pathology from which he will suffer. Kvaraceus 
has highlighted this difference in contending that 
the middle-class delinquent “is much more likely 
to be emotionally disturbed than not; that some 
lower-class delinquent youngsters may manifest 
emotional disturbance, but their proportion is 
small compared to those who do not.’? He con- 
cludes that “the preponderent portion of our 
‘delinquent’ population consists of essentially ‘nor- 
mal’ youngsters.” 

Now while I agree there is a substantial class- 
determining factor involved in delinquency, the 
conclusion of lesser emotional pathology in the 
lower-class group among clear-cut, repetitive de- 
linquents is much less congenial. True, the num- 
bers of relatively undisturbed norm-violators or 
delinquents is greater in the lower-class group, 
but so are the numbers of emotionally disturbed 
norm-violators or delinquents. There can be no 
question at all about the intense concentration 
of delinquents in poor neighborhoods, and this 
most decidedly includes many with severe path- 
ology. I would agree that in the individual case, 
the middle-class youngster who becomes anti- 
social will probably be more disturbed than his 
compeers, but in the mass, the lower-class young- 
ster with equivalent pathology is much more com- 
mon—this despite the fairly general belief that 
more middle-class delinquency (like its adult 
counterpart “white-collar crime”) goes unreported. 
My own belief, based upon many years of close 
observation, is that the contrary may well be true. 
Not that middle-class delinquents are not har- 
bored by the protective shield of parental inter- 
vention and more sympathetic consideration by 
officialdom, but I think that the tendency among 
law-enforcement personnel, in the main, is to 
overlook much more in poorer neighborhoods 
than in those which are better off. In the poorer 
neighborhoods, police are inundated by so much 
antisocial activity that they tend to take cogni- 
zance only of that which is most pressing. What 
is tantamount to a serious transgression in a well- 
to-do section of the city may barely be noticed 
in one which is not. 


2 William C. Kvaraceus, Walter B. Miller, and others. Delinquent 
Behavior: Culture and the Individual. Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, Juvenile Delinquency Project, 1959, p. 55. 
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Psychological Recommendations 


As for the issue of pathology mentioned before, 
let me adduce a little data supporting my position. 
These are based upon the recommendations fol- 
lowing the administration of psychological test 
batteries to 114 children referred by a police- 
juvenile service from all parts of New York City. 
Although they had committed a large variety of 
offenses—burglary, assault, fire-setting, stealing, 
extortion, malicious mischief, truancy, runaway— 
this group of delinquents tended to fall within the 
middle-range of severity. They were not such ser- 
ious violators as to require court intervention; 
they were serious enough to warrant investiga- 
tion, evaluation, and followup action by the police. 
The vast majority of the 74 boys and 40 girls in 
the sample came from working-class families and 
lived in the poorer neighborhoods. Their ages 
ran from 7 through 17, with a mean of 13.2 years; 
average IQ was 89.5; average reading retarda- 
tion was 3 years. 

In all cases, the same psychologist or others su- 
pervised by him made multiple recommendations | 
which averaged between four and five per person. 
In relation to the degree of emotional disturbance, 
probably most significant is the recommendation 
that 74 children, or 65.8 percent, receive psycho- 
therapy. Adding the 28 other cases requiring 
some form of psychological and psychiatric fol- 
lowup, the total number of children requiring 
help for their emotional or mental problems is 
102—9 out of 10. Thus we can see the extent to 
which the delinquents in this group suffered from 
feelings of estrangement within the self, if their 
mental or emotional problems can be construed 
as a valid index thereof. 

Now what about the other recommendations? 
Most conspicuous among these was that for inten- 
sive work with the family. This totaled 93 rec- 
ommendations, or 81.6 percent. If conflict, ten- 
sion, and misunderstanding can be considered as 
an index of estrangement within the family, then 
this, too, surely typifies the delinquent. Finally, 
let me mention that in 56 instances, the recom- 
mendation was made that the delinquent become 
involved in a healthy group experience and an- 
other 15 should secure group psychotherapy, all 
adding up to 71, or 62.3 percent of the cases. 
Clearly, two out of three of these children needed 
to get closer to their peers, at least, to lose their 
sense of isolation in facing the world. 

With due consideration for the limitations of 
the sample and the methods used, I believe the 
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data speak for themselves insofar as the delin- 
quent is alienated from self, family, and friends. 

To pose a problem, obviously, is not to solve 
it. More psychotherapy, more family treatment, 
more group experience—this is all to the good, 
but is it enough? The delinquency-generating 
milieu spews forth more pathology than can be 
accommodated by the usual treatment resources or 
methods. We must do much more than we now are. 


Estrangement and Aggression 


This becomes particularly critical within the 
framework of a large community center which 
attempts as much as it can to directly meet its 
local neighborhood needs. One such center, The 
Educational Alliance, has been in the business, 
literally and figuratively, of helping aliens for its 
entire existence. Originally the Jewish immigrants 
and now the members of other ethnic groups as 
well, this agency has tried to help them feel more 
at home in a new and strange land. Of the over 
6,000 persons it serves each year I would say that 
those most poignantly alienated are among the 
poorer children, especially those who have become 
delinquent—delinquents whose primary defense 
against a world they perceive as hostile is one of 
pooling their counterhostility in antisocial gangs. 
This is a pool of hatred which fills up quickly and 
then overflows catastrophically. 

Take Joe as an example. He belonged to the 
Pagans, a gang of 12 boys between 12 and 15 
years of age already notorious for zip-gun battles, 
burglary, and extortion. It was not enough that 
Joe was active in these antisocial ventures in the 
company of other members of his coterie; he also 
had to be a little different. The little difference 
almost cost the life of his best friend. One day 
in the midst of what appeared to be a trivial 
argument with him, Joe suddenly plunged a pen- 
knife into his friend’s chest. Miraculously, his 
friend survived and with even greater good for- 
tune without incurring serious injury. 

One might easily dismiss Joe’s actions as those 
of a mentally disturbed youngster but this could 
serve to oversimplify the matter. The boy was 
obviously disturbed; it was also obvious that he 
had much cause to hate the world, including those 
he presumably trusted most. In his immediate 
family, Joe had to compete with seven siblings 
and the two illegitimate children of his oldest 
sister for the crumbs of attention meagerly doled 
out by his self-indulgent, 230-pound mother. She 
much preferred his brother who was a year older 
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and when his best friend won a small, apparently 
meaningless argument, Joe saw red and struck 
out madly. A similarly tiny stimulus evoked as 
calamitous a reaction on the part of his gang 
only a month earlier. On this occasion a fancied 
insult to a girl who was being escorted home by 
one of Joe’s gang-mates led to an armed attack 
on a rival gang. 

Other youngsters react to their feelings of 
estrangement somewhat differently—not neces- 
sarily less malevolently, but usually less dramati- 
cally. For the badly deprived lower socioeconomic 
class youngster, this may become a drama, un- 
happily, of the strong arm and the golden arm, 
of rejection, aggression and, too often, pathologi- 
cal withdrawal. 


Community Center Based Gang Work 


One important method that has been utilized 
at the Alliance for the past 7 years in coping with 
neighborhood gang hostility is “Operation Street 
Corner.” It is a method patterned after the now 
familiar street-worker approach with perhaps 
a couple of new wrinkles. 

Using the building asa headquarters, the trained 
group worker in this unit will go into the com- 
munity to meet the gang-boy where he may hang 
out. If the worker is able to return to homebase 
with these boys—or girls for that matter, since 
we have had contact with a couple of girl satel- 
lite ensembles among the 11 we service—he will 
do so. If he cannot, he will stay with the group 
to support socialization and maturation and to 
discourage aggression and regression. 

In becoming involved with gang members, it 
is important to note, the worker carefully lays 
a basis for his acceptance by the group. He does 
not simply sidle in without declaring himself at 
some time fairly early in the game. He does not 
put himself in the position of becoming a codelin- 
quent; neither does he slug the group over the 
head with his virtue. He does make clear, nune- 
theless, who he is and what he is. As soon as he 
can, consistent with what is possible in the devel- 
oping relationship, he lets the group know where 
he comes from and what he stands for and, 
equally important, what he will not stand for. 
Furthermore, we have found that this intelli- 
gence can be imparted without the worker him- 
self alienating the group. Why the street-corner 
worker can succeed in so strongly affirming 


his values without being rejected by the gang 


members, many of whom live in antagonism 
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to these values, is most intriguing. I think that 
this has many implications for all those working 
in the field of delinquency. It does work, because 
the street worker has been able to demonstrate 
to these boys that he really cares about them, and 
indeed he does, and he shows it in the concrete 
terms they can appreciate. 

I remember walking down the street with one 
of the workers one hot summer day. At every 
stoop, somebody called out to him. At every step, 
he would ask Mike how his brother was, Joe if 
he got the glasses yet, and Chico why he did not 
show up at the meeting last night with the guys 
and was he going to be there on Thursday. 

When the boys do arrive at the center, they are 
encouraged to join or not join, if they see fit, any 
activity which is available in which they might be 
interested. The hope is to involve these boys in 
some fulfilling small group experience eventually, 
but in the beginning the street-corner boys usually 
stay by themselves and use the game room or 
lounge as a hangout. Later on they may select 
other activities from baskets to basketball, from 
spelling to spieling. Contact with the boys may 
vary in intensity from time to time, from place 
to place, from crisis to crisis. The worker’s ac- 
ceptance of and by the boys and his availability 
at such times makes it possible for him to move 
in quickly on impending conflicts. This program, 
reinforced by the extensive community organi- 
zational work pursued concomitantly at other 
levels, has undoubtedly curtailed open gang war- 
fare significantly. I wish the same could be said 
for narcotics but this is really a hard nut to crack. 
In one group, though, this seems to have happened 
to some slight degree. 


Flexibility in Method 


This group, when first contacted about 3 years 
ago, consisted of 11 boys in their late teens.* 
Without a doubt this gang was in a bad way. The 
boys had already become scarred veterans of gang 
violence and had also openly tangled with the 
police twice. Burglary, theft, and homosexuality 
were not strangers to their midst. This was not 
all, however, because their external aggressions 
were weighted down on the self-damaging side by 
heavy drinking, heroin “fixes,” and smoking “pot,” 
among other escapist pastimes. 

There was one ray of hope, however, that for- 
tified the worker in continuing with these boys. 
It was their devotion to music and to him. Even 


8 Jacob Chwast, yon Intervention in Reversing Gang 
Pathogenity,” Journal of Offender Therapy, June 1961. ' 


though these boys could not be regarded as having 
much promise therapeutically under the best of 
conditions, the worker was allowed to spend much 
more time with them than previously. But in doing 
this, it was realized that his role would have to 
be an active one. He, thereupon, helped them ob- 
tain steel drums, arranged for their instruction, 
located practice rooms and, eventually, negotiated 
engagements for them. The results have been truly 
phenomenal. This group of street-corner boys 
has developed into a competent and much sought 
after musical unit. They are accredited members 
of the union, have obtained some excellent book- 
ings, have been on television, and have just re- 
leased their first platter. 

One thing is most obvious; they have broken 
down the wall of ostracism and isolation formerly 
enshrouding them. They have become much more 
respected and responsible citizens in the social 
community, although the persistence of many of 
their problems is still undeniable. One other out- 
come should also be mentioned and that is that 
about 16 other steel-drum bands have started up 
at the Educational Alliance, mostly with street- 
corner boys. 

Of course, one cannot expect such spectacular 
results with most or even a fraction of street-cor- 
ner groups, nor should one, but I still remember 
how uncertain we were about the prognosis for 
this group when it was first brought up for dis- 
cussion. Hard-core groups like this demand much 
more flexibility and risk-taking by the worker and 
agency than one usually finds. 


Barons and Sirens 


Almost always the worker faces serious dilem- 
mas in his contacts with the gang, even when 
its members are less disturbed than those of the 
afore-mentioned steel-drum group, and his choices 
are often quite hard. Such a dilemma arose shortly 
after the worker had started with the Barons, 
a group of 11 boys between 15 and 16 years of 
age teetering on the brink of serious antisocial 
involvement. In the beginning, the customary 
relationship between worker and boys is touch and 
go, “go” more often than touch. This makes it 
incumbent for the worker to exert his energies 
primarily in the direction of cementing his con- 
tact, of assuring sufficient and firm access to the 
gang-member. Hopefully, he can then be in a 
position to bring to bear such socializing influ- 
ences as are possible. At this stage, the worker 
therefore does all he can to avoid upsetting his 
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precarious rapport. He will tend to overlook ac- 
tions which might later deserve a different kind 
of response on his part. 

What might the worker have done a few nights 
after the members of a more predaceous rival 
gang had fired a couple of shots from a speeding 
car into the Barons’ midst as they were standing 
on their favorite street corner? He did nothing 
except talk about it with the boys because there 
was nothing more he could do. The boys, however, 
felt differently. They had other plans, plans which 
came to light, under rather unusual circumstances, 
shortly after their arrival at a social night in a 
church basement. 

This social night had been planned to kill two 
birds with one stone. On one hand, it was seen as 
a way to help cement the worker’s beginning re- 
lationship with the Barons; on the other, it was 
intended to carry forward the work of another 
staff member with the Sirens, a group of 14 girls 
about the same age as the boys. These girls had 
been contacted about a year earlier. It seemed 
quite evident at that time that unless something 
could be achieved with these girls soon they would 
probably wind up in serious trouble. They had 
gained quite a reputation in the neighborhood as 
“toughs” and had assaulted not only other girls 
but males, young and older, as well. In addition 
to this, the girls were drinking to excess and 
were purportedly sexually promiscuous. The di- 
rection of this promiscuity, however, was most 
puzzling because up to a short time prior to the 
social that had been arranged with the Barons, 
their talk, dress, and actions suggested homosex- 
ual rather than heterosexual interests. 

As the worker had become more familiar with 
the Sirens, she was able to identify about half 
who belonged to a more hostile, homosexual sub- 
group and another half vacillating between these 
girls’ homosexual enticements and their own 
feminine aspirations. It was noteworthy that the 
former subgroup which was obviously quite dis- 
turbed favored seeking out the worker on a solo 
basis for individual needs. In contrast, the latter 
subgroup of more feminine girls was able to 
establish their own club. In the course of this 
attainment, however, they had engaged in some 
fights within the agency and so they were barred 
for a time. This bar did not, of course, include the 
worker who continued to meet with the girls out- 
side of the building and helped to find another 

* The author wishes to express his indebtedness to members of the 
staff of The Educational Alliance. Most of the case material pre- 


sented herein was first discussed at the regular consultation meetings 
with the workers. 
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clubroom—hence the church basement. The Alli- 
ance also provided some furniture for a lounge 
in the basement so that the girls could hold club 
meetings, have “bull sessions,” and give parties 
as upon this occasion. Other activities over the 
year for this group have included camp trips, 
visits to various points of interest, and horseback 
riding. To anticipate, there is also a strong like- 
lihood that the girls will form a steel-drum band, 
the current rage in Alliance teenage programs. 
This, then, was the group of girls who planned 
the party and for whom the party was seen as a 
means of helping them move toward a healthier 
heterosexual orientation. These were the girls who 
were now awaiting the Barons. 

As the boys entered the door, the worker noticed 
despite the din and dim how some of the boys 
hastened toward the lavatory in the rear. Well- 
versed in the ways of the adolescent, the worker 
ambled over to the lavatory to see what was up. 
As he approached, he heard a sequence of clinking 
sounds from what he surmised to be the water 
closet. Nothing loathe to do what had to be done, 
the worker rolled up his sleeve, reached in and 
extracted 10 .22 calibre shells: The Barons inten- 
tions were perfectly clear. The worker, however, 
was not so clear about what he was to do. 

Should he disregard the incident entirely? No 
violation of law had occurred and he was still in 
the early stages of establishing a helping rela- 
tionship with the boys. Should he talk about the 
incident with the boys first and then disregard 
it? Should he press an inquiry about the possible 
possession of a weapon, which was a violation of. 
law? Should the boys do this voluntarily or should 
he force the issue himself? There was no easy 
answer. 

On one hand, if he managed to bring this to 
official attention, he could lose contact with the 
boys; they might feel he could not be trusted. 
If he did not do this, on the other hand, what 
would the boys think of him then? Could he win 
their respect for him as a law-abiding citizen 
or would he become an implicit accomplice, a co- 
delinquent? Faced by this perplexing question, 
the worker after consultation decided to force the 
issue.* It was decided that he would proceed on 
the assumption that the boys had a gun. On this 
basis, he thereupon informed the boys that unless 
they turned the gun over to the police, under dis- 
creet circumstances, he would be compelled to 
make an official report. In any case, too much time 
had elapsed. The boys denied having a gun and 


the worker notified the police. The police could find 
nothing. The boys shied away from the worker. 
It was lucky that the boys still came to the center 
for basketball occasionally because another worker, 
who was known and respected by reputation 
by the boys, was able to reestablish contact with 
the Barons. As a result, some consensually ac- 
cepted ground rules were laid down. This enabled 
the group to make a fresh start with their worker 
which has carried them through thus far without 
further dynamite-laden incidents. 


Extent of Service and Intensity of Work 


At the present time, “Operation Street Corner” 
is working with a total of close to 200 youngsters 
who are members of 11 different gangs. Of this 
total, about 175 are boys and 25 are girls; 9 gangs 
consist of boys, 2 of girls. Their ages range from 
8 to 21 years of age. In ethnic origin, 8 of the 
gangs are Puerto Rican in descent, 3 are Negro 
and 1 is a mixed White, Negro, and Puerto Rican 
ensemble. The transgressions of these children 
have been considerable: glue-sniffing, stealing, 
drugs, drink, and destructiveness. They perform 
poorly in school, on the street, at work, and in the 
home. In addition to the group meetings which 
the worker holds with the gangs, he must meet 
individually with members, their families, and 
other significant persons in their lives—friends, 
teachers, clergy, and probation and parole officers. 
This necessitates an intensity of service which 
agencies do not or cannot afford ordinarily. 

At the Alliance special provision is made to 
enable the worker to meet with small groups of 
children. He is thereby able to achieve a degree 


5 Jacob Chwast, “A Small Goal Is Big Enough,” Crime and Delin- 
quency, April 1963. 
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of intimacy which is unobtainable with gang 
members otherwise. Also, the worker’s freedom 
of movement and his freedom to spend more 
time with the boys or other persons involved in 
some significant way with them allows him to 
serve them more completely. He thus acts in a 
dual capacity as a direct treatment person with 
whom the children can work out some of their 
problems in their relationships with peers and 
adults, and as a bridge to the outside community 
whereby their needs can be more fully met by 
a wider spectrum of services. Only through such 
intensive work does it appear possible for gang 
workers to effectively reach delinquent youngsters. 

If there is a key to piercing the shell of path- 
ology enveloping the gang boy, I suspect it lies 
in refining the methodology of reconstructive in- 
tervention such as is achieved by this approach. 
Unfortunately, intervention has been looked upon 
with a jaundiced eye in the past by most mem- 
bers of the therapeutic fraternity. It has been 
regarded usually as being manipulative and thus 
removing from the client or patient his own re- 
sponsibility for growth. Moreover, it has also 
been assumed that undesirable interpersonal re- 
actions might ensue which could thereby annul 
the carefully nurtured therapeutic posture. This, 
I believe, is wholly unrealistic for the delinquent 
we are talking about. He is hardly of a mind to 
sit, let alone lie quietly, per schedule and talk 
about his troubles.5 If we are sincere in our cru- 
sade against estrangement and antisociality—and 
I take it we are—we simply cannot wait for the 
delinquent to come to us “freiwillig” and moti- 
vated. We will have to move out to him, even if 
we sweat a little. 


Fo THAT segment of law-abiding lower-class youngsters 
for whom the commission of a delinquent act is relatively 
rare or infrequent, the school and other community agencies 
should make every effort to recognize and exploit those ele- 
ments in their cultural environment and personalities which 
provide support for a pattern of law-abiding behavior. 


—WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS in Delinquent 
Behavior: Culture and the Individual 
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Program Is the Essence of Juvenile Detention 


By KENNETH A. GRIFFITHS 


Assistant Professor of Social Work, University of Utah, and Formerly 
Superintendent, Salt Lake County Detention Home 


fined as all of the activities in which one 

engages under the auspices of a particular 

agency. This definition may also be properly given 
to detention home programs. To define program in 
other ways would be a failure to recognize that 
program is truly the essence of detention home 
care, that program viewed in any less important 
place would be to somewise curtail its effective- 
ness. The rationale for such a broad view of the 
importance of program is not new but it certainly 
is recognized by many authorities in the field of 
human behavior. 

Bettelheim and Sylvester,! outstanding contrib- 
utors in the area of residential treatment for 
emotionally disturbed youngsters, have described 
such an approach as “milieu therapy” in which 
they recognize that for treatment to be effective 
it must encompass the total effort of every person 
and object that influences or acts as a stimulus for 
the child in residential care. The feeling is that 
one does not exclude anything or anyone, for un- 
less there is a total consistency in how a child is 
treated by everyone from the janitor to the direc- 
tor, and the way in which program media are 
used, much of the effectiveness of the treatment 
program is lost. 

From their work with emotionally disturbed 
children in residential care programs, Redl and 
Wineman make this observation: 

We are convinced that the therapeutic impact of the 
total treatment climate hits the children on two levels. 
The first one is obvious; it is an indirect one. It is the 
basis of the clinical design which defines the selection of 
life experiences as well as the behavior of the adults 
and through these indirectly conveys to the children 
affection and security, acceptance as well as limitation, 
reality demands and therapeutic goals. We are con- 
vinced that the existence of a clear-cut clinical design 
pervading all phases of institutional life is an essential 
pre-requisite for the “total” effect in institutional treat- 
ment, and that such a total design has enormous advan- 


tages over and beyond excellent psychiatric services 
built into or onto an institution as a separate entity.? 


[: SOCIAL GROUP WORK, program has been de- 
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From this point of view one might question the 
efficacy of many detention home programs, since 
many tend to add ancillary parts and fail to view 
the total detention experience as program with an 
overall purpose and therapeutic objectives for 
each child in the institution. 

Dr. Maxwell Jones, eminent English psychia- 
trist, in his book, The Therapeutic Community,® 
recognizes the same total approach necessary to 
the effective treatment of the hospitalized neuro- 
psychiatric patient. He views the ward attendant, 
the nurse, the orderly, the resident, the director of 
service, etc., as all being members of a therapeutic 
community working as a synchronized unit to- 
ward the alleviation of the patient’s problems. 
Dr. Jones also includes other patients as members 
of the therapeutic community, recognizing that if 
the patient group is not assisting in the attain- 
ment of a common goal they may do much to re- 
tard the effectiveness of the professional staff. 

This latter thought is paramount in work with 
the youth in detention since the adolescent is so 
peer-directed. If other youth in detention are not 
contributing to a therapeutic experience, they may 
well be contributing to delinquency. Only a well 
staffed, planned, and executed program in which 
the child has a meaningful role can avoid this pit- 
fall. 

While most authorities in the field of juvenile 
detention do not view detention as being primarily 
focused upon treatment, few would argue against 
making the experience as therapeutic as possible 
—which is best accomplished through a broad, 
inclusive view of a detention program. This view 
must be as sharply reflective of the values of con- 
sistency in a detention program as are child 
specialists to the importance of consistency in the 
rearing of the child. Consistency must pervade all 
that influences the child in detention from the 
moment he or she is admitted to the detention 
home until the moment the youngster leaves deten- 
tion care pursuant to whatever disposition has 
been made by the juvenile court. 

If we can attain this essential philosophy re- 
lated to the importance and broad scope of a 
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detention program, then we have a sound basis 
for our program and can expect the program to 
accomplish its four basic objectives, i.e., (1) 
education, (2)recreation, (3) diagnosis, and (4) 
treatment. It seems necessary to touch each of 
these objectives briefly in an attempt to clarify 
the way in which each is a part of consistent 
detention home program. 


Education as “Program”—Not as “A Program” 


Frequently we hear detention workers refer to 
the “educational program.” What they are refer- 
ring to is the formal classroom program conducted 
by a qualified teacher. Surely this is only part of 
an educational program and an even smaller part 
of what must be educational in a detention pro- 
gram. When the intake process begins with a 
youngster, we have started our educational pro- 
gram. This initial interview can provide much in- 
formation about what detention is to be. Many 
of the procedures and policies are explained. The 
beginning attitudes about what the relationship 
will be between the child and staff members are 
sensed and the child is learning how he will re- 
spond. He should be feeling that he is accepted as 
a person even though some of his past behavior is 
not condoned. 

He learns in all of his associations with staff 
what are held to be acceptable patterns of be- 
havior. He should, without fear of extreme conse- 
quences, have freedom to choose whether he will 
accept behaving in the same way himself. 

The privilege approach should not be overused 
as a means of limiting behavior since it may result 
in excluding the child who needs program most 
from an aspect of program that might be partic- 
ularly beneficial to him. However, it may be help- 
ful for a child to learn that certain responses 
bring certain rewards in the form of privileges. 
He makes his bed and helps with the cleaning and 
receives television privileges. He elects not to 
make his bed and has also elected not to see Ben 
Casey. 

Learning takes place when youngsters look at a 
chart on the wall that helps one to know how to 
set the table properly. They play simple games 
that have some simple rules. They must learn the 
rules of the game and how these rules effect one’s 
relationship to others playing the game. 

As a staff member interprets detention care to a 
police officer, gives a talk to a PTA, or a group of 
volunteers, an educational program is being car- 
ried forward. 
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Authorities in the helping professions contend 
that assisting another person to improve his 
social functioning or personal adjustment is a 
learning process. If one of our aims in detention 
work is assisting youth to function more ade- 
quately and appropriately as members of society, 
then the thread of education must pervade all of 
our broad consistent detention program. 


Recreation Is Not Only Busy Work 


In detention work one hears the statement, “the 
busier we keep them with arts, crafts, games, and 
other activities, the fewer problems we have.” 
Perhaps this is true and there may be value in 
“just being busy.” However, such a view of the 
recreational aspects of the detention program is 
narrow and very limited. With such an approach 
to program one would certainly raise the question 
of whose needs were being met through the rec- 
reational aspects of the program. Do we fill up 
the child’s day with purposeless busy work be- 
cause it is easier to control and supervise him in 
this way, or is there consistent thought given to a 
planned program to meet the particular needs of 
a particular child or group of children? 

Such goals are not easily attainable and cer- 
tainly require a flexibility in program timing and 
content. They require a sensitivity to the needs of 
a particular group who happen to be in the deten- 
tion home at a particular time. With one group our 
program must include many more vigorous physi- 
cal activities that will allow for draining of the 
aggressive, hostile feelings that are present. 
Another group is more comfortable and secure 
with greater structure and fewer active pursuits. 
To express feelings too openly may be frightening 
to them. To confront group after group of children 
with the same routine program of activities is to 
insure its failure. No rigidly structured detention 
program can hope to meet the variety of needs 
presented by the extremely different children and 
the varying levels of emotional readiness a partic- 
ular group may display. 

Recreational aspects of the program must be 
flexible enough to insure every child in detention 
an opportunity for fun and enjoyment, for per- 
sonal satisfaction that comes from completing a 
project, for recognition and encouragement that 
comes from staff, for an opportunity to create and 
to experiment, and above all for an opportunity to 
succeed or to fail without fear of rejection. If 
recreational aspects of the program are only busy 
work, they can do little to help the child in deten- 
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tion to recreate within himself feelings of personal 
worth and self-esteem that can and do emanate 
from good recreational program content. It seems 
that such gains can best be achieved through a 
recreational program that is flexible and allows 
for consideration of individual needs and provides 
opportunity for growth through appropriate 
activities. 


Diagnosis Through Purposeful Program 


If a detention home fails to develop a more 
concise appraisal of the strengths and the limita- 
tions of a child than the court previously has 
available, then it is failing to fulfill one of its 
essential charges, and detention program has not 
been thoughtfully planned and executed. Any 
child may be capable of maintaining a facade for 
an hour or two a week while seeing a probation 
officer. Some may even be controlled enough to 
maintain such a mask for a day or two in deten- 
tion, but few stand the test beyond this. Their 
mechanisms for dealing with adults and with 
peers begin to appear as they do in normal every- 
day living situations. Redl‘ spells out very clearly 
and concisely the ways in which group activities 
may be used to gain a clearer understanding of 
the child and his behavior. Slavson’s® work as well 
as that of Hartley, Frank, and Goldenson® also 
helps one to appreciate the skillful diagnostic uses 
that can and should be made of group program. 

A young Spanish-American girl remarked cas- 
ually, as she dabbled with a finger painting, about 
a male staff worker who was also Spanish-Ameri- 
can, saying, ““You know, I really like Mr. Sanchez 
and he’s a social worker like the rest of you.” That 
one comment was of extreme importance to the 
understanding of this girl and to the way in which 
her probation officer was subsequently able to help 
her with her attitude and feeling of being perse- 
cuted, as a member of a minority group. 

Then there was the 1l-year-old boy, Bob, who 
told through his action so much about his relation- 
ships to adults and the authority they represent. 
While playing games, he would continually call 
upon staff workers to resolve any conflict he had 
with another youngster. Whenever a staff member 
did of necessity intercede and did so in behalf of 
the other youngster, a violent temper outburst 


t David a “The Life Space Interview,” Social Work, Jan- 
Uary 1959, pp. 3-18. 
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would follow that required restraining Bobby to 
prevent his hurting himself or others. He would 
then stop breathing, become somewhat cyanotic, 
and finally fall into deep sleep. This behavior 
pattern certainly gave indications as to what kind 
of intensive help would be needed to assist Bobby 
with his problem. 

In their conversation and through action as 
they participate in the various program activities, 
children tell us much about themselves that can be 
used in their best interests. Program can be varied 
and flexibly, or at times, purposefully planned and 
carried out to create situations to which a child 
must respond. A careful evaluation of these re- 
sponses helps in gaining a clearer diagnostic pic- 
ture for use by the court in making the most 


appropriate disposition with long-range treatment 
goals. 


If Not a Treatment Program, at Least 
a Therapeutic One? 


The question of treatment as part of detention 
program is open to debate. It seems that the con- 
sensus among authorities would be that the deten- 
tion home should not be used as a diagnostic or 
treatment center. However, without being form- 
ally set up to fulfill either function the participa- 
tion of the child in the routine detention program 
should provide much diagnostic material and can 
be extremely therapeutic. 

Detention creates an emotional crisis for many 
youngsters that brings feelings nearer to the sur- 
face and breaks down defenses to an extent not 
often experienced. The time is most opportune to 
clarify feelings, to create new awarenesses and in- 
sights and to interpret to a youngster in a con- 
crete and meaningful way. To leave all of this to a 
court worker would be to fail to capitalize upon 
many golden opportunities to assist a child to im- 
prove his social functioning. It is treatment at its 
best if it can be focused on concrete situations 
which are occurring within detention program, 
and should only enhance, rather than in any way 
detract from the overall long-range treatment 
plan. David Wineman’ in his work with emotion- 
ally disturbed children in summer camps, refers 
to such therapeutic incidents, as “life space inter- 
views.” This is an interview in which the situation 
is still so completely in focus for the worker and 
for the child that it is like taking a section of life, 
time and space and then conducting an interview 
with the child where he cannot escape from the 
reality of his situational behavior and can thus 


| 
‘ Fritz Redl, “Diagnostic Group Work,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, January 1944, pp. 53-67. 
5S. R. Slavson, “Play Group Therapy for Young Children,” The 
Nervous Child, July 1948, pp. 318-327. 
® Ruth E. Hartley, Lawrence K. Frank, and Robert M. Goldenson, 
Understanding Children’s Play. New York: Columbia University 
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be most effectively assisted to new understanding. 

Many children who are detained are in conflict 
with authority. The structure of the detention pro- 
gram brings these conflicts to the surface rapidly. 
It is an exceptional day when the detention worker 
does not have opportunities to help a child recog- 
nize this conflict and perhaps live a bit more com- 
fortably with the rules, regulations, and restric- 
tions in life. 

Most detention workers will have the experience 
at bedtime of the child who needs to cling to the 
day a little longer for there are still many ques- 
tions for which the living of the day has not pro- 
vided answers. This youngster will perhaps call a 
worker for a number of menial things before he 
can get to talking about what is bothering him, 
but with encouragement and patience the worker 
will be able to help him find the answers he seeks 
and accept the darkness of a day ended. These are 
often answers to questions that may go long un- 
asked except for the anxiety that detention at this 
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moment is producing—anxiety that must be used 
therapeutically. 

The observable therapeutic value of certain 
modes of expression provided by educational and . 
recreational aspects of program, the opportunity 
for small group discussion and individual staff 
contacts, related to the needs and expressed feel- 
ings of the child in detention, all auger well for a 
careful use of all the therapeutic aspects of the 
detention program. 


Summary 


The detention program is the sum of all activi- 
ties in which the child engages while in the deten- 
tion home. It is a commitment to a consistent, 
conscientious program that embraces all that is 
educational, recreational, diagnostic, and thera- 
peutic in detention care. Its total purpose is to 
serve completely the needs of the child in deten- 
tion, facilitating his improved personal adjust- 
ment. 


The Metamorphosis of a Training School 


By CARLE F. O’NEIL AND DAVID GREGORY* 


URING A RIOT in 1946 one boy at the Iowa 
Training School for Boys was killed and 
more than 100 ran away. In the aftermath 
a security building—the “discipline unit’”—was 
constructed across the highway from the main 
campus. Built with two wings reaching out from 
central day rooms, it was designed to house in 
separate cells a maximum of 60 of the school’s 
most recalcitrant boys. The policy of the building 
was one of punitive control—keep a tight lockup, 
suppress acting out, and punish misbehavior. 
The means of control followed the common and 
sincere belief that reform involved physical re- 
straint and punishment. The basic rules con- 
sisted of silence, no use of the bunk during day- 
light hours—the boy could sit only on the toilet 
or floor. Meals on trays were slid under the doors, 
and after the occupant had taken what he wanted 
he pushed the tray out again. There was no re- 
creational or occupational therapy; self-expres- 
sion was discouraged. 


* Mr. O’Neil is director of clinical services for the 
Iowa State Training School for Boys. Mr. Gregory is a 
staff member of the Health Center at the Training School. 


On the least provocation boys were “worked 
over” either by staff members or other inmates 
who were in power positions. It was common for 
boys to be chained to the head and foot of their 
bunks, “strung up,” or made to stand handcuffed 
to the cell door. Some of the boys would brag 
about the tremendous amount of punishment 
which they could endure without “breaking.” 
The staff, and their inmate subordinates in turn, 
dealt out the punishment with a kind of pride as 
to how much they could give; they were especially 
alert to which “tough guys” they could control, 
without the help of another staff member. 

At the top of the unit’s “social order” stood the 
staff members under the direction of the security 
supervisor. For each wing there was one officer 
who checked the cells. In the basement was a 
fourth officer who supervised the kitchen and 
dining room and any housekeeping details that 
might be working during the day. During the 


1 A few of the boys—mostly mental defectives who were 
discipline problems, but were too inadequate to fit into the *yegular 
program of the school—lived in the unit but had details outside of it. 
They were called for in the morning and went to work on the food 
truck or in the laundry. This was a hang-dog, brow-beaten lot. Boys 
who were clearly psychotic were to a mental hospital. 
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night one or two officers spent their time checking 
cells. 

Subordinate to the staff was a group of a few 
privileged boys whom the security supervisor 
allowed to circulate in the building, running er- 
rands and performing all of the work other than 
the formal supervision. Boys who were skilled 
manipulators were able to make a good thing of 
this assignment. As a result of the inevitable 
boredom and apathy surrounding the staff, these 
“helping” boys were able to inch themselves into 
positions of considerable power; they became 
henchmen of the staff in the role of “punitive 
prefect.” In many subtle ways they ran the build- 
ing and the general population was responsible 
to them. Emulating their superiors, they bullied 
their way, assisting the staff in their angry tasks, 
and at the same time securing for themselves 
favors of power, sex, and special privilege at the 
hands of hapless inmates. In time, too, they be- 
came a threat to weak staff members; at that 
point their power was virtually complete. 

By this “system” some inmates were terrorized 
into conformity; others “straightened up” in 
spite of it; still others were further embittered 
and their personal disorders were intensified al- 
though they may have skillfully concealed their 
true feelings. It was the traditional training 
school method of attempting to enforce reform 
of the most difficult delinquents by external force. 
Control is needed in the management of all ado- 
lescents and especially delinquents. Punishment 
within humane limits and objectively administered 
is a useful tool of teaching and treatment when 
accompanied by other measures, including a con- 
structive relationship with a healthy personality 
and the opportunity to develop one’s own poten- 
tials through academic and vocational training, 
recreation, sociability, and physical health. 


A Mandate Is Received 


Early in 1961 a new superintendent at the 
Training School for Boys was given a mandate by 
the director of the Corrections Division of the 
State Board of Control to revise the school’s pro- 
gram. While many changes were made through- 
out the Training School, some of the most dra- 
matic ones were initiated in the “discipline unit.” 
Renamed “Health Center,” the philosophy of the 
building was changed from punishment and sup- 
pression to medically oriented treatment of both 
physical and emotional disorders. 


® R. L. Jenkins, “The Constructive Use of Punishment,” Mental 
Hygiene, October 1945, pp. 561-574. 


An initial task of the new superintendent and 
his staff was to change the discipline unit from a 
place of suppression and enforced conformity to 
one of enlightened control, treatment based on 
individual needs, and personal growth. This 
change, which compares to the conversion of a 
fairly new and physically adequate medium-size 
county jail into a hospital, was unique in public 
training schools. 

Structural changes broke the silence of the 
discipline unit with a bedlam of jack hammers 
and a constant procession of electricians, carpen- 
ters, and painters. The infirmary and its two 
female nurses were moved out of the old quar- 
ters on the main campus into rooms remodeled 
for an outpatient clinic. 

For half of the length of the east wing the wall 
between every two adjoining cells was removed 
to form 12 comfortable rooms for two patients 
each; hospital cots replaced the old bunk beds. 
Walls were repainted pleasant colors. One cell 
was converted to a “quiet room” where a violent 
patient could be safely held. Another room in the 
building was completely remodeled and furnished 
as an up-to-date dental office. Other cells were 
converted into a small laboratory and medication 
storage quarters. The remainder of the rooms in 
this wing were redecorated but left as cells in 
what was initially called a “mental health” sec- 
tion. 

The 30 cells of the west wing comprising a sec- 
tion called “R4” were redecorated and used to 
house long-term treatment cases. 

A male psychiatric nurse was employed to sup- 
ervise the Center. Of British background, he had 
extensive experience in mental hospital work and 
English therapeutic communities although he had 
done no previous work in corrections. . 

A contract was continued with a local physician 
to make daily calls, examining boys in the “sick 
line.” This doctor, a competent general practi- 
tioner, had little experience in psychiatric man- 
agement or medication but pinch-hitted at these 
responsibilities until a psychiatric consultant was 
secured some months later. 

By contract the services of a dentist were se- 
cured on a half-day-a-week basis. This has allowed 
sufficient time for the examination of all new com- 
mitments to the Training School and permits the 
accomplishment of the most essential dental work 
at state expense. 

Initially, staff members, confused about what 
the “new program” was to be, were nonverbally 
hostile; they had no understanding of the impend- 


ing treatment concepts and were ill prepared to 
make any effort at transition. The two women 
nurses had no psychiatric training and could offer 
neither leadership nor support to a psychiatric 
program. Weekly mandatory inservice training 
sessions were begun. 

Where boys had once been too closely confined 
and too rigidly held inactive, the pendulum at 
first swung to the other extreme. Cell doors were 
opened and boys were given freedom to use the 
dayrooms, TV, record player, and radio at will, 
to go to one another’s rooms, to have many items 
of personal clothing and other belongings in their 
cells. Chains and handcuffs were removed from 
the building and destroyed. 

Not by administrative design, but in fact, those 
inmates who had been the “prefects” of the staff 
under the old system became the ones in virtual 
control of the building for a number of weeks. By 
“strong arming” and more subtle methods they 
controlled groups of boys generally for their own 
selfish gains. The strongest inmate leaders were 
openly defiant of the new Health Center super- 
visor on a few occasions and expected special 
favors from him for the assistance which they 
gave in control. During the first 4 months of the 
transition there was a series of escapes. The most 
serious of these involved the elopement of 16 boys 
after they struck a wing attendant. 

As these escapes occurred the leaders were trans- 
ferred to the Men’s Reformatory and so the hard- 
core group in the building was ultimately trans- 
ferred out. Also—and more important in our pro- 
fessional growth—more realistic custodial prac- 
tice was established. Boys were limited to su- 
pervised activities and were not permitted in each 
other’s rooms. What they could have in their own 
rooms was curtailed to essentials and the rooms 
were “shaken down” as a custodial routine but 
with respect for the inmate and his belongings. 
When extremely serious misbehavior occurred the 

8 Those involved 3 the administration of 2 school and a Health 
our errors made along the way. Indeed, thet some of the mistakes 


did not cause utter failure of the enterprise is indicative that the 
sound, and ff Lage were 


4 While the population a ay a 
following diagnostic categories: overtly yehotic at time of admis- 
sion, 6 boys; schizophrenic reactions, oe types, 6 boys; psycho- 
neurotic reactions, including phobic "reactions, depressions and anxiety 
states, 8 boys; convulsive isorders, 3 boys; mental defectives, 3 
boys; an additional 8-12 showed severe Dpeenelie disorders of 
various types. The question whether these boys could be well or 
better treated in some setting other than the Destater School is an 
involved one. These are boys who seem to need long-term residential 
therapy. In most cases ny families are ye healthy enough that the 
boys could faneewedh af live at home during this phase of active treat- 
-——. There are no other institutions in this State which meet their 
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boys involved were controlled with tranquilizing 
medications. Staff members were trained in con- 
structive control of boys and in the program- 
ming of activities. Incompetent staff members were 
discharged. They were replaced by employees 
whose loyalty to the supervisor was assured and, 
most important, who were willing to learn en- 
lightened ways of dealing with behavior disorders. 

The first 4 months were critical and were ex- 
ceedingly difficult for staff leaders. Many hours 
beyond the normal 40-hour week were expended 
in developing program, supervising boys, training 
staff, and looking for runaways. 

As a result of a realistic balance between cus- 
todial measures and program freedom, the addi- 
tion of flexible staff members who showed crea- 
tive initiative and a willingness to learn, the trans- 
fer of the hard-core inmate leaders, and the devel- 
opment of inservice training, the new program 
took root. The constructive and changing spirit 
was exemplified at Christmas time, 1961, when 
the Health Center won third place in a competi- 
tion of Christmas decorations among the Train- 
ing School cottages. 

By the end of the first year the full-time staff 
positions consisted of nine attendants, two women 
nurses, a remedial teacher, an arts and crafts 
teacher, the supervisor, and his assistant. Added 
staff members meant that the program could be 
extended and the new workers brought fresh 
thinking and creative planning. 


The Treatment Program 


The expansion of the Health Center program 
was based upon four factors: (1) medical orien- 
tation; (2) augmentation of the staff; (3) initia- 
tion of inservice training (Lay people have much 
to offer when they are properly led and sup- 
ported) ; and (4) competent leadership. — 


Medically Oriented 


The aim of the entire Training School is to 
understand the problems of individual inmates 
(diagnosis) and to cooperatively devise construc- 
tive means of resolving the problems (treat- 
ment). In the Health Center these principles are 
rigorously followed because this unit receives and 
houses the most difficult cases—the boys who, 
for a variety of reasons (psychosis, habitual tem- 
per tantrums, extreme hostility, severe runaway 
risks, serious depression or confusion) cannot 
adjust to regular cottage living.* From the outset 
our goal has been a team approach modeled after 
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a modern psychiatric hospital. Staff members, 
regardless of background, are expected to work 
with various groups of boys daily and to com- 
municate observations with their colleagues at 
frequent intervals during the week. The program 
now includes psychiatric staffings, supervised arts 
and crafts, recreation, remedial teaching, drug 
therapy, group therapy, a student council, inserv- 
ice training, a weekly “evaluation” group and 
an outpatient group. 

Various correctional institutions—notably Cali- 
fornia’s adult prisons—have special units for the 
isolation and specialized care of unusually dis- 
turbed or difficult cases. Their staffing ratio is 
higher than that of the main institution and their 
treatment approach is generally based on group 
work, casework, or sociological techniques. 

The Health Center, then, is not a totally un- 
precedented departure; however, in being medi- 
cally oriented and programmed on the model of 
a psychiatric hospital it does appear to go beyond 
the California adjustment centers and to be 
unique in training schools. The “new” concept is 
clearly evident in the use of medication as an 
adjunct to other forms of treatment. Where the 
violent or agitated inmate once may have had to 
be controlled by physical restraints this is no 
longer necessary because of the medical discover- 
ies of recent years. Surely these medical advances 
should be applied in correctional situations as well 
as traditional mental hospitals. 

A large percentage of the Health Center in- 
mates receives some form of regular medication— 
tranquilizers or mood elevators.® This has impor- 
tant implications. While some boys may see medi- 
cation as a form of punishment many of them are 
more likely to understand it as an effort to help 
or to “heal” than they would see physical re- 
straints. The old straight jackets, leg irons, and 
wet towels did control physical movement, but 
they often engendered hostility, fear, and retalia- 
tion. None of these reactions is conducive to “‘cor- 
rection.” 


Also, heretofore, there was no way to “prod” 
a withdrawn person into activities. Appropriate 


5 In view of the supervising nurse’s ability and experience, the 
psychiatrist has delegated to him authority to initiate the use of 
certain medications when they are clearly needed in emergencies. 
The use of medications is carefully charted by staff and is reviewed 
weekly by the doctor. Some of the patients who leave the Health 
Center and return to the regular Training School program may be 
continued on medication. Their progress is evaluated with their cottage 
Parents by the supervising nurse who makes weekly rounds of the 
cottages for this purpose. 

® This includes 1% hours in psychiatric staffing which fills the dual 
Purpose of individual diagnosis and staff instruction. While staffings 
focus on the problems of individual boys, the psychiatrist is alert to the 
training potential of the sessions and is careful to instruct as he pro- 
ceeds. This problem-oriented training has great meaning to staff. 
Participation in and discussion of on-going group therapy is also an 
invaluable source of on-the-job development. 
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medication may relieve emotional depression or 
it may assist a violent or impulsive boy to con- 
trol his emotions, but it does not immobilize him in 
a cell. He can be included in constructive group 
recreational training and psychotherapeutic activ- 
ities which will contribute to maturation or re- 
covery from emotional ills. Cutting down on the 
number of violent inmate outbursts frees staff 
from a sizeable emotional burden as well as actual 
danger; staff members thereby have greater en- 
ergy to apply to more enlightened treatment pro- 
cedures. Medication also alters the “image” which 
both the inmates and the staff have of themselves: 
Health Center inmates are seen as patients need- 
ing specialized care and training; the staff mem- 
bers are not agents of power and control, but of 
concern and treatment. 


Importance of Staff 


The administrative goal for the Health Center 
has been effective treatment through program en- 
richment; our greatest treatment resource is staff ; 
progress comes through their professional devel- 
opment. Active inservice training, then, is basic. 
Initially training was concerned with such ele- 
mentary discussions as the sensible number of 
boys to have out in any given activity; there 
were lectures on “remotivation” techniques, on the 
acceptance of boys as they are, and on allowing 
psychiatric patients to be as sick as they need to 
be. While there appeared to be interest in these 
sessions, the bridge to practice did not quickly 
develop and passive resistance was evident for 
many months; it died out only as incompetent 
staff members were replaced and as others saw 
that the new concepts had fruitful applicability. 
The daytime staff is now in training an average 
of 214 hours a week.® 

Outstanding leadership in training and in the 
progressive development of the treatment pro- 
gram has been given by the psychiatric consult- 
ant. Although he is at the institution only a half 
day a week, his interest in the Health Center has 
been constant; he is scheduled there for at least 
2 hours weekly. His role is exclusively that of a 
consultant and teacher with the exception of psy- 
chiatric medications (with these he has admini- 
strative responsibility) . 

The psychiatrist is scheduled for a weekly 
meeting with the staff to discuss the general pro- 
gress of the inmate patients, medications, and 
related problems. Every other week the meeting 
is structured as a formal staffing. Background 


material of one case is presented by a social 
worker, staff members contribute comments and 
observations, the inmate is interviewed in the meet- 
ing. After the inmate’s dismissal the psychiatrist 
leads the staff in the formulation of a diagnostic 
statement and treatment proposals. This use of 
the psychiatrist is not only vital to specific in- 
mates, but it has contributed substantially to the 
development of the staff. 

An example of the psychiatrist’s influence is 
seen in remedial teaching variations. Originally 
the Center’s teacher had attempted to instruct 
in a small but “classical” school room. It soon 
became obvious that many of the boys in the Health 
Center could not make positive responses to this 
kind of situation. Some of them needed individual 
tutoring and others needed more basic emotional 
preparation before they could be taught. Accord- 
ingly, a group of nine ‘“unteachable” boys was 
started. The group was taken to the manual arts 
room for three 1-hour sessions during the week. 
Within the limits of safety requirements the boys 
were permitted to work on any project which 
appealed to their interests. They were given no 
instruction or guidance in their projects unless 
they requested it. Following the hour in the shop 
they met with the teacher, joined by the unit su- 
pervisor and a woman staff member, for 1 hour in 
group discussion. To this discussion each boy was 
required to bring his project, to explain what he 
was making and then, if he could accept direction, 
he was given it by the teacher. 

Often the discussions in this group “digress” 
from the projects at hand and are concerned with 
behavior problems, family matters, and daily liv- 
ing difficulties. Out of this experience some boys 
have become motivated to take a degree of pride 
in their learning achievements. Boys who were 
overly dependent found some ability to proceed 
on their own; at the other extreme, boys who had 
totally rebelled against instruction learned to ac- 
cept some guidance. The initial suggestion for 
this group with its limited goals was made by the 
psychiatrist; staff was sufficiently flexible and 
creative to carry through. 


Recreation 


Similarly, the recreation program has been ex- 
tended. While the new program initiated use of 
a fenced security area behind the building for 
active games, a model airplane club (led by a vol- 
unteer worker from the local community) and 
occasional cookouts, tradition did not permit 
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supervised groups of boys to leave the area. As 
a result of staff concern and psychiatric sugges- 
tions we now have frequent off-the-grounds re- 
creational activities. Three boys a month are 
taken to an uptown movie or roller skating by a 
staff member in recognition of special achieve- 
ment. Every week groups of 10 boys are taken 
by two staff members for swimming in the in- 
stitutional pool, or, in a nearby state park lake. 
Several groups of boys are taken on hikes each 
week. While these are mainly energetic outings, 
boys do return with added knowledge about birds, 
fish and plants, and they come laden with stones, 
birds’ nests, dried plants and other finds which 
they use in arts and crafts activities. 

In addition to fostering new interests, these 
outings provide entertainment and give boys ex- 
ercise in self-control; for instance, the habitual 
runaway must learn to stay with the group; the 
bully cannot push other boys around and still ex- 
pect to be included on an outing. 


Arts and Crafts 


The arts and crafts program is comparable to 
that which would be found in any psychiatric 
hospital. Unable to recruit a trained arts and 
crafts teacher, a woman was transferred to the 
job from the secretarial pool. Though not formally 
trained in this area (she has a college degree in 
business and commerce), she brought enormous 
enthusiasm, creative skill, a desire to learn, and 
a dedication to those in her care. As a result, the 
arts and crafts section has flourished; its super- 
vision has been augmented by volunteer workers 
from the local community. These activities allow 
boys to develop creative skills, nurture the growth 
of self-confidence, provide constructive activity 
rather than dead time, and enhance staff-inmate 
rapport. Through our use of volunteers—both 
men and women—we are brought closer to the 
local community. 

While we make use of leather work and various 
craft kits, our greatest emphasis has been on the 
development of the creative interests and talents 
of the individual patients. One schizophrenic boy 
did the bulk of the original art work in the pre- 
paration of a prize-winning float for a community 
parade. This was invaluable in realistically in- 
creasing his self-esteem. Finding appealing pic- 
tures in magazines and making frames for them 
has been a popular enterprise. Woodworking al- 
ways creates interest. Sketching and painting of- 
fers an opportunity for self-expression, and at 


the same time, often gives the staff added clues 
about the nature of a boy’s emotional problems. 
Always the arts and crafts activities of individual 
boys are reviewed by the staff in diagnostic and 
treatment evaluations. Limited funds to operate 
this activity have been augmented by donations 
from service groups. 


Student Council 


It took some months for the Health Center sup- 
ervisor to achieve one of his major goals—a stu- 
dent council. While this required education of the 
staff, it took even greater preparation of the in- 
mates. In training schools (as in prisons) there 
is an inmate code of considerable force. This dic- 
tates that one inmate does not “snitch” on another 
or assume control of another inmate on behalf of 
the administration. The concept of even limited 
self-government is alien to the code. For some time 
some boys were resistant to “square” self-govern- 
ment and to formal cooperation with the staff. 

After several starts, a student council has now 
been functioning for a number of months. With 
the exception of a few older, “hardened” boys it 
has been well accepted and is an integral part of 
the unit. The Health Center population elects a 
president and vice president and one representa- 
tive from each wing of the building by secret 
ballot. The council, comprised of the “permanent” 
population, meets weekly; all staff on duty attend 
the meeting and they may participate, but, inso- 
far as possible, the business of the meeting is left 
up to the boys. A turning point in the development 
of the council occurred one morning when the pres- 
ident politely instructed a talkative, controlling, 
staff member to limit the length of his remarks 
and to address them to the chair. The inmate- 
president’s authority was correctly respected and 
supported by the staff. 

Inmates are expected to bring up in the meet- 
ing factors disturbing to the general progress of 
the program; oftentimes considerable responsi- 
bility is shown in this area. Suggestions made in 
writing by inmates are read to the population by 
the council officers and they frequently lead to 
important discussions about one another’s be- 
havior. That the plotting of escapes has been re- 
ported on several occasions seems indicative of 
the strength of the council and of staff-council 
rapport. Comments about the personal shortcom- 
ings or successes of inmates are often introduced 
by their fellows for discussion, for example: “Why 
does Sam keep wiping his nose on the dish 
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towels?”; “Joe has been slugging me and I want 
him to stop it”; “Jack did a nice job of planning 
the party last night.” Staff members, too, must 
be strong enough to accept critical comments 
directed toward them. 

The activities of the student council are closely 
supervised and care is taken that it not degenerate 
into a kangeroo court. It serves a valuable func- 
tion in providing a forum for the expression of 
inmate feelings. It teaches some measure of com- 
munity responsibility and it has been especially 
helpful in the ego development of boys elected 
to official positions. 


Evaluation Group 


Another weekly group of the entire permanent 
population has come to be called the “evaluation 
group.” As with the student council all boys and 
staff on duty attend, but this meeting is lead by the 
Health Center supervisor or his assistant. The chief 
purpose is to give every boy an evaluation of his 
progress. The supervisor goes through the roster 
and points out to each boy his observed strengths 
and areas of needed improvement. The leader’s 
technique is highly direct, extremely frank and 
group discussion is not particularly encouraged. 
One boy may be told he is doing very well, that he 
seems to be gaining better control of his behavior, 
and that he should soon be transferred back to the 
regular training school program or be sent home. 
Another boy may be told that he has failed to 
handle his responsibility properly during work 
assignments, that he has been strong-arming boys, 
that he has been encouraging boys to be defiant 
of authority figures, and that he seems to have 
slipped backwards. He is told that the staff is 
expectant of his effort to make positive changes 
in his behavior. 

From these sessions the inmates are given an 
honest appraisal of their standing and the entire 
staff and inmate population are aware of changes 
that each needs to try to make. The openness and 
frankness of these sessions based upon an expecta- 
tion of change and an acceptance of the indivi- 
dual is a unique means of treatment and control. 
It requires a strong, perceptive leader. Such a 
leader, incidentally, makes a good model with 
whom some inmates may form a healthy identi- 
fication. 


Work Program 


An important part of the program is work. All 
boys are expected to contribute in some way to 
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the maintenance of the building and the surround- 
ing acres. Boys taking turns in the kitchen 
and in other work areas are instructed in the use 
of equipment, cleaning methods, and such simple 
things as how to wash walls and wax floors. This 
elemental instruction is not intended to be voca- 
tional training, but is directed at improving work 
habits. Each week a formal rounds of inspection 
is made by the clinical director; this serves as 
an incentive to cleanliness and careful personal 
grooming which contributes to good morale. Learn- 
ing how to work and to take pride in even menial 
accomplishments is an important need which a 
great many delinquents have. 

A few very seriously disturbed boys have been 
in the Health Center for 2 years or more. Most 
boys are there for from 3 to 6 months. Many boys 
have now moved from the Health Center to 
the regular inmate population of the Training 
School. Some of them encounter difficulties as 
they move back into the regular cottages or de- 
tails; often they are very fearful of this step. 

As a result of these difficulties and at the re- 
quest of the inmates, a supportive outpatient 
group was formed by the Health Center super- 
visor. Feeling a need for supportive counseling 
with trusted staff, some boys ask to be included; 
others have been directed to participate. The main 
purpose of the weekly group is to assist boys in 
readjusting to the greater freedom of the regular 
program. As they feel secure they may be dropped 
from the group, but it is understood that they are 
welcome to return at any time when they may feel 
impending trouble or loss of control. 


Resume 

Now in its third year, virtually the only simi- 
larity between the Health Center program and the 
one which it superseded is the physical plant 
which it occupies. The staff is a treatment 
team; its concern is not punishment and suppres- 
sion but the treatment of seriously disturbed and 
deformed personalities. Enlightened punishment, 
strict controls, and close supervision are a part— 
only a part—of the program. The staff is not 
oblivious to the need of “keeping the lid on,” but 
it is even more concerned at understanding the 
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turmoil of pressures compelling inmates to at- 
tempt to “blow the lid off.” When impulsivity 
results in behavior beyond the bounds of a pa- 
tient’s control he may be confined to his room or 
the strong room and he may be subdued with med- 
ication, but he is not strung up nor chained to 
his door; as quickly as possible he will be re-in- 
volved in the regular activities and his behavior 
will be openly discussed in group and individual 
counseling. 

The staff team is in full control of the unit and 
its program. It understands that it exists for the 
purpose of treating patients. The inmate group 
members generally understand that they are “in 
treatment.” There are no “deals” for power or 
special privilege. There are no staff favorites or 
punitive prefects. There is orderly control and 
close supervision; “strongarming” and intimida- 
tion are forbidden. Inmate self-expression is en- 
couraged. In short, the social structure within the 
unit is now similar to that of a well-run psychia- 
tric hospital. 

While the Health Center staff has achieved a 
program of which it is proud, it is well aware 
that no miracles are being performed. There are 
many inmates who have made obvious improve- 
ments as a result of their hospitalization. There 
are others whom we have been unable to reach. 
A few of them, particularly older adolescents, 
seem to have been so crippled in their develop- 
ment that we are unable to make a constructive 
impact upon them. A very few of these boys have 
been so disruptive of any program in the training 
school that they have had to be transferred to 
more secure facilities at the Men’s Reformatory. 

The meaning of the Health Center as an enlight- 
ened treatment unit as opposed to an instrument 
of force and punishment is still not fully under- 
stood even throughout the Training School. That 
there are other corrective tools and techniques 
besides punishment and confinement is learned 
all too slowly. Just as the Health Center team must 
continue to grow and revise and enrich program, 
fellow staff members in the regular program along 
with the public must become aware and suppor- 
tive of enlightened treatment techniques to be used 
in specialized units and throughout a correctional 
institution. 


Community Therapy in an Institution 
for Delinquent Girls 


By MARVIN HERSKO, PH.D. 
Senior Psychologist, Clinical Services, Division of Corrections, 
Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare 


NDIVIDUAL psychotherapy has proved to be 
| ineffective in the treatment of delinquency 
because most delinquent adolescents are un- 
able to tolerate the anxiety liberated by psycho- 
therapy. Furthermore, the adolescent resists as- 
suming an overtly dependent role upon an adult 
and is fearful of closeness. Clinicians working 
in correctional institutions have turned increas- 
ingly to the use of group psychotherapy. However, 
it has proved necessary to modify the usual group 
therapy techniques to suit the needs and limita- 
tions of this unique population.? 2 
Maxwell Jones discovered that community meet- 
ings of psychiatric patients could be therapeutic 
for members.? He felt that group discussions 
by patients living on the same ward could be par- 
ticularly beneficial to individuals exhibiting char- 
acter disorders. The patient’s pathology was cer- 
tain to be displayed in his daily encounters with 
other patients and with staff members. Further- 
more, individuals are strongly motivated to be 
accepted by members of their living group and 
are able to give up destructive behavior and at- 
titudes in order to be accepted by the group. The 
task of the therapist was seen as structuring the 
living group as a tolerant, understanding, helpful 
community. This concept has been applied to the 
treatment of delinquent boys at Highfields.* 
Community therapy was instituted in 1961 at 
the Wisconsin School for Girls, a state correctional 
institution for girls from 12 to 21. The population 
which averages 180 is housed in 10 cottages. The 
average length of stay is 8 months. Each cottage 
is staffed with a social worker and four house 
mothers. The latter are called “counselors” to 
emphasize their therapeutic role. 


1 Irving Shulman, “Transference, Resistance and Communication 
Problems in Adolescent Psychotherapy Groups,” International Journal 
of Group Psychotherapy, 9:496-503, 1959. 

Marvin Hersko, “Group Psychotherapy With “aS 
cent Girls,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 32:169-175, 1962. 
Jones, The Therapeutic Community. Fork, Basic 


‘ Lloyd W. McCorkle, Albert Elias, and F. Lovell Bixby. The High- 
lds Story: An Experimental Treatment Project for Youthful Offenders. 
ew York: Holt, 1958. 


Preparation for the Program 


The community therapy program was enthusi- 
astically promoted and supported by the institu- 
tion superintendent. A daily, hour-long, commu- 
nity meeting was scheduled for each cottage. With 
previous experience in conducting group psycho- 
therapy, it was my responsibility to train the 
cottage staff, to help get the meetings started, 
and to serve as a consultant. However, the respon- 
sibility for maintaining the program fell upon the 
cottage staff, particularly the social workers. 

The cottage staff experienced considerable anx- 
iety as to what effect the community meetings 
would have. Most staff members felt inadequate 
to carry out the task, explaining that they lacked 
training and experience in conducting groups. 
They feared any remarks they made in the meet- 
ings might not be therapeutic and so they often 
remained silent during the early meetings. Some 
staff members also feared that any mistakes and 
weaknesses might be reported to the administra- 
tion. There was also anxiety that the consultant 
might usurp some of their authority and thus 
lower the status of the cottage staff. Their great- 
est fear, however, was that permitting the girls 
free expression of their feelings might lead to 
loss of control in the cottage both during and 
following the meetings. 

Before the community meetings began, I held 
several meetings with cottage staff. The theory 
and techniques that would be used and the stages 
of therapy that could be anticipated were ex- 
plained. More important, an attempt was made to 
allay their anxieties and to stir up enthusiasm for 
the new program. It was emphasized that the girls 
would be strictly limited to verbal expression of 
feelings and that they would not be permitted to 
abuse staff members or each other. By predicting 
an early stage of resistance, hostility, and provo- 
cation this phenomena was, thereby, less threaten- 
ing to the cottage staff when it occurred. The cot- 
tage staff was assured that community therapy 
would lead to a more constructive cottage atmos- 
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phere as well as to better understanding of the 
girls and to closer, more satisfying relationships 
with them. 

Community, or cottage, meetings were begun 
with myself or another consultant serving as co- 
therapist for the first 6 to 8 weeks. Immediately 
after the community meeting I met with the cot- 
tage staff to discuss the content, dynamics, and 
management of the meeting. After my withdrawal 
from the community meetings I or the other con- 
sultant was available to the cottage staff when the 
need arose. In addition weekly group consultation 
was scheduled for the social workers. 


Stages of Therapy 


At the first group meeting the girls were told 
that the purpose of the group was for the members 
to learn how to get along better with each other 
and with adults and also to learn how to keep out 
of trouble after they left the institution. The girls 
were informed that they could discuss any idea 
and express any feelings they had. 

The initial reaction of the girls was one of con- 
fusion and distrust. They were not sure what was 
expected of them and they were suspicious of the 
staff’s motives. Consequently, they were extremely 
fearful of revealing themselves. Fantasies were 
expressed that the true purpose of the group meet- 
ings was to criticize or punish the members. An- 
other common fantasy was that the true purpose 
of the group was to discover delinquencies for 
which the group members had not been caught in 
order to report them to the authorities. Some girls 
also feared that the staff members wanted to find 
out about them in order to obtain vicarious sat- 
isfaction from their exploits or to ridicule them. 

This first stage of therapy lasts for only a few 
meetings. Recurrent themes of these early meet- 
ings were confusion, suspicion, unresponsiveness, 
and the desire to be left alone. When a more de- 
pendent girl would reveal some of her problems, 
the other girls would become angry at her. The 
girls were extremely anxious as to how the staff 
members felt toward them. However, they doubted 
that staff members could ever really accept them. 
As one girl put it to a counselor during a first 
meeting, “When I get out of here would you let 
your daughter hang around with me?” 

The cottage staff’s initial reaction was one of 
relief. The meetings did not excite the girls and 
they were no more difficult to control than usual. 
However, the cottage staff members expressed un- 
certainty as to their role in the community meet- 


ings. They were unsure of when to speak and of 
what to say. They usually responded to this anx- 
iety with passivity and by attempting to get the 
consultant to assume the responsibility for the 
community meetings. The counselors and social 
worker were encouraged to be more open, frank, 
and active during the meetings. They were reas- 
sured that the emotional climate of the group and 
their attitude toward the girls were more impor- 
tant than the timing or accuracy of any interpre- 
tation they might make. 

During the second stage of community therapy 
the girls became openly involved with the staff 
members and the meetings became more mean- 
ingful to them. This raised their level of anxiety. 
They attempted to relate to the staff members 
with the familiar techniques they used in relating 
to adults in the past. They tried to use the com- 
munity meetings to manipulate staff members 
into granting them more privileges. When this 
did not succeed, they expressed anger about their 
restrictions and defiance of the staff’s authority. 
They began to test the limits of the community 
meetings by mildly disruptive behavior such as 
whispering, clowning, and shoving each other. 
This behavior was interpreted to the group. If it 
continued, the girls were warned about misbehav- 
ing. Any girl who persisted was sent to her room 
for the duration of the meeting. 

The girls tested the genuineness of their free- 
dom of expression by criticizing staff members. 
The delinquent leaders attempted to keep the girls 
from revealing their inner feelings or relating 
meaningfully to the adults. They tried to keep the 
content of discussion trivial and the affect of the 
group carefully controlled. The delinquent leaders 
attempted to maneuver the group into ridiculing 
and provoking the staff members. The anxiety 
of the group members and their resistance to re- 
lating to the therapists was pointed out repeatedly. 
Despite this vigorous resistance to therapy, the 
more dependent, anxious girls began to openly 
express their concerns. The girls were urged to 
talk about the problems they had before coming 
to the institution, their present difficulties and 
their worries about the future. 

It was during the second stage of community 
therapy that the anxiety of the staff reached its 
peak. It seemed to them that the meetings were 
degenerating into gripe sessions. The cottage staff 
was concerned that their authority was being 
eroded. They feared that the verbal aggressiveness 
of the group members would continue after the 
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community meetings were over and lead to uncon- 
trolled, rebellious behavior. The consultant helped 
by pointing out that this was a difficult but tem- 
porary stage of treatment. Also, they were reas- 
sured that most of the hostility was not directed 
personally at them but was displaced from pre- 
vious adults who had been genuinely abusive or 
rejecting of the girls. 

The limits of the girls’ freedom of expression 
were clearly defined. The cottage staff was reas- 
sured that the consultant did not take the girls’ 
complaints at face value and that they did not 
have to defend themselves against the girls’ criti- 
cisms. Because the staff members controlled their 
anxiety at this critical point and did not become 
defensive or hostile, dramatic therapeutic move- 
ment soon occurred. 

The third stage of community therapy began 
when the group attacked some of its own mem- 
bers. These members were scapegoats who had 
aroused the group’s anxiety in some way. Usually 
this was through self-degrading behavior, overt 
dependency upon adults, or dishonesty with peers. 
The therapist supported the scapegoats and sug- 
gested that the other group members had the 
same problems. Gradually the hidden social struc- 
ture of the cottage emerged. The leaders, cliques, 
and isolates became obvious. As they did, the 
group’s defenses against staff influence became 
less effective. The leaders sensed this, felt a threat 
to their own status, and tried to defend themselves 
by destroying the therapists’ status and by sab- 
otaging therapy. However, most of the girls were 
relieved to openly discuss such previously taboo 
subjects as leadership, rivalry, acceptance, and 
popularity within the cottage group. 

The therapist repeatedly pointed out the girls’ 
fears of each other and their techniques for gain- 
ing acceptance and status in the group. It turned 
out that the girls were more distrustful and fear- 
ful of each other than they were of the staff. As 
one girl remarked to a therapist, “We know you 
can’t do anything to us, but if I say the wrong 
thing about another girl I'll get beat up.” Con- 
cerns about achieving status and making friends 
in the community were discussed. 

By this time, almost all of the girls were reas- 
sured about the safety of the community meetings 
and began to participate freely. There was some 
regression to a more openly dependent, child- 
like state. The community members expressed a 
desire for more attention from and more social 
contact with the therapists. Jealousies were re- 
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vealed and staff members were accused of favor- 
ing certain girls. The group asked for and at times 
demanded information and advice from the thera- 
pist. 

The cottage staff felt they were finally getting 
somewhere. They were getting to know the girls 
better and they were obtaining useful information 
about the hidden social structure in the cottage. 
Perhaps more satisfying, by this stage the girls 
were relating to staff members with more honesty 
and warmth. Some staff members felt they also 
reaped personal benefits in the form of greater 
self-awareness, empathy, and tolerance. There 
was a temptation for staff members at this stage 
to encourage the girl’s dependency and to play 
the role of omniscient, moralizing parents. The 
staff could be helpful by offering needed informa- 
tion, correcting distorted perceptions of reality, 
and teaching more effective means of achieving 
status. However, problems of value and morality 
were thrown back to the group to resolve. 

The fourth and final stage of community ther- 
apy could be thought of as the problem-solving 
phase. The group’s anxiety about its members’ 
inadequate impulse control was ventilated for the 
first time. Of particular concern was the manage- 
ment of hostility and aggression. There were 
doubts that these urges could ever be controlled. 
Of course, the community meeting itself offered 
a perfect example of a more constructive manner 
of dealing with hostility. 

The girls also worried about controlling their 
sexual impulses. Many expressed fears of becom- 
ing prostitutes or homosexuals. Despite delinquent 
backgrounds, many were extremely naive and 
ignorant in this area. 

The girls also were concerned about controlling 
their desires to steal. They ruminated on whether 
it was right to steal and also on whether it was 
safe. This topic usually led to an expression of 
inner feelings of deprivation. 

Drinking was also a popular topic. Many ad- 
mitted they could not stop once they started. The 
group members learned to differentiate between 
social drinking and drinking as an escape from 
anxiety or depression. More constructive ways 
of coping with such feelings were sought. 

During the fourth stage, anxiety about their 
social adjustment was also revealed. The girls 
discussed family difficulties and searched for ways 
of gaining acceptance by the larger community. 
They feared their stay in a correctional institu- 
tion might be a permanent stigma. Anxieties 
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about school and vocational adjustment were also 
discussed at this time. In general, the group mem- 
bers were most active, interested, cooperative, 
and helpful to each other when these topics were 
discussed. Inherent in many of these topics was 
the overcoming of infantile anxieties and conflicts, 
the giving up of fantasies of omnipotence, and 
learning to accept rational authority. 

When the community reached this stage of ma- 
turity the therapist could become less active. The 
community members were actually solving their 
own problems while the therapist served chiefly 
as a moderator. Most of the groups’ topics stemmed 
from incidents that occurred within the past 
24 hours. The therapist tried to get the group to 
consider how they had handled similar problems 
in the past and how they could most effectively 
handle them in the future. The therapist also 
aided in reality testing for the community by 
pointing out consequences of the various choices 
community members could make and also the 
probable reactions of society to their behavior. 
The community members were very ambivalent 
toward the therapist at this stage. They vacillated 
between criticizing him for interfering too much 
and demanding that he supply the answers to 
their problems. However, in general, the therapist 
did not give advice nor state his position on moral 
issues. After all, the community members had 
been exposed to society for many years and were 
well aware of the customary standards of ac- 
ceptable behavior and belief. Whether they de- 
sired to conform and were capable of conforming 
with the moral and behavioral standards of society 
was a problem which the girls themselves had to 
work through. The girls are strongly motivated to 
be accepted by society and are likely to conform 
if they are given freedom of choice and opportun- 
ity to achieve social status. 

The reaction of the cottage staff at this stage 
was one of well being and satisfaction. It appeared 
to them that most of the girls were becoming less 
delinquent. They saw the girls solving significant 
problems rather than just sitting out a mean- 
ingless sentence. The staff members had a sense 
of achievement and saw themselves as thera- 
pists rather than as custodians. There was also 
the satisfaction of closer relationships with some 
of the girls who began to identify with staff 
members. The girls’ curiosity about how staff 
members handled these problems during their 
adolescence led to reminiscence, introspection and 
greater self-awareness for some staff members. 


Techniques 

Community therapy did not proceed from one 
stage to another in as orderly and discrete a man- 
ner as has been described thus far. There was 
fluctuation from one stage to another, often within 
the same meeting. When the anxiety of the group 
became too high, regression to an earlier stage 
frequently occurred. Generally, the regression was 
to the second stage which was characterized by 
criticism of staff and by testing the limits of the 
therapy situation. In fact, many sessions started 
off with 5 or 10 minutes of griping before the 
group got into the serious business of the day. 
Regression was common when old members left 
the group and when new girls were admitted. 

It was the therapist’s responsibility to keep 
the anxiety of the group at an optimal level. The 
anxiety had to be sufficient to motivate problem 
solving but not so great as to cause unmanageable 
resistance which was usually expressed in the 
form of disruptive behavior. The therapist in- 
creased anxiety by bringing up problems which 
the group had been ignoring. He also increased 
anxiety by interpreting the remarks and behavior 
of the community members. The therapist de- 
creased anxiety by demonstrating that he could 
direct the meeting, that he was in control of the 
situation and that he could protect any individual 
who was being overwhelmed. He could also lower 
the anxiety level of the group by offering support, 
supplying information, injecting a note of humor 
or, if necessary, by changing the subject. 

During community meetings the therapist uti- 
lized all the customary techniques of group psy- 
chotherapy, with the possible exception of depth 
interpretations. In early meetings the therapist 
was active, directive, and controlling. At the same 
time, he encouraged the community members to 
listen to and advise each other. As the members 
became more tolerant, understanding and con- 
structive toward each other, the therapist relaxed 
his control, permitting the girls to assume more 
responsibility for conducting the meetings. He 
provided needed information and taught useful 
social skills. He repeatedly related current anx- 
ieties to past difficulties and to possible future 
problems. He tried, however, to avoid being ma- 
nipulated into playing the role of the omniscient 
authority, a favorite defense of delinquents 
against relating meaningfully to adults. The thera- 
pist tried to relate to the group members in a 
natural, direct manner rather than by playing 
an artificial, stereotyped, professional role. He 
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displayed respect for the girls’ ability to under- 
stand and help each other. He held them strictly 
accountable for their attitudes and behavior. At 
the same time he tried to convey faith in their 
capacity to change and to adjust more successfully 
to society. It was hoped that the display of this 
attitude by the staff would enable the girls to 
perceive themselves as being more important, 
more adult, and more responsible for their future 
lives as well as for their present conduct. 

The therapist did not emphasize the re-experi- 
encing of childhood events nor the uncovering 
of unconscious conflicts. Instead, the stress was 
on community members learning new and more 
effective means of coping with their anxiety, their 
impulses, and their social problems. The focus of 
the meetings was on the members’ current func- 
tioning and to a lesser extent on their future 
plans. One important way this was brought about 
was by continually confronting the community 
members with their behavior and attitudes. The 
group was always encouraged to give their im- 
pressions of individual members, to analyze their 
strengths and weaknesses, and to predict what 
the individual would do. While this confrontation 
occurred frequently, it was more or less a ritual 
when new members entered the community or 
when old members were about to leave. In this 
confrontation, staff members also presented their 
honest impressions of the community members. 

Another useful technique was that of marginal 
interviews. After the community meetings, girls 
frequently asked for individual interviews. If the 
girl did not appear anxious and merely seemed 
to be seeking attention, she was encouraged to 
bring up her problem in the next community meet- 
ing. However, if the girl was disturbed, the thera- 
pist demonstrated his interest by granting an 
individual interview. The therapist tried to avoid 
being manipulated into starting individual psy- 
chotherapy as a substitute for the girl’s partici- 
pation in community therapy. The therapist pro- 
vided the girl an opportunity for catharsis and 
related to her in a supportive manner. He pointed 
out that her problem was not unique and that she 
could best help herself and also the other commun- 
ity members by discussing her problem at the 
next meeting. 


Discussion 


The bane of every correctional institution is 
the opposition of the inmate subculture to the 


5 Donald Clemmer, The Prison Community. Boston: The Christopher 
Publishing House, 1940. ” 
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staff’s philosophy and goals.5 Most adolescents 
cannot survive psychologically without peer group 
acceptance. Therefore, when conflict exists be- 
tween the value systems of the staff and those of 
the inmates the adolescent almost invariably iden- 
tifies with the latter group. Community therapy 
offers a technique of weakening and penetrating 
the defensive, oppositional barrier to honest com- 
munication and meaningful relationships with 
the staff. The persistently respectful, helpful at- 
titude of the therapist eventually diminishes the 
community members’ distrust of and hostility 
toward adults. 

Since the same staff members who control their 
daily living also play therapeutic roles in the com- 
munity meetings, the members develop a more 
realistic perception of authority. They learn to 
see adults as potentially accepting and helpful as 
well as controlling. The structure of the commun- 
ity meetings virtually forces the girls to relate 
intimately and publicly to staff members in a 
cooperative, mutually satisfying endeavor. In this 
way identification with a community larger than 
the immediate peer group and one containing 
adults is made possible. , 

Delinquent groups when left to their own re- 
sources tend to structure themselves in an auto- 
cratic manner. There is a marked inequality of 
status between the members. The model for in- 
terpersonal relationships is a sadomasochistic one. 
The leaders are tyrants who characteristically 
exploit their followers. Leadership roles are con- 
ferred upon those girls who can exhibit fearless- 
ness, defiance of authority, and apparent auton- 
omy. The group is held together less by affection 
than by the need to present a united defense 
against the common enemy—the adult world. 
As a result of community therapy, new traits such 
as understanding and empathy become useful to 
the group. Girls who display such traits are given 
added status and new leaders emerge in the com- 
munity. As the community members give up such 
defenses as denial and projection, the scapegoats 
achieve more status in the group. A sense of gen- 
uine group cohesiveness and stability develops. 
The result is that the community is restructured 
in a more democratic, equalitarian manner. 

Community therapy serves to crystalize and 
imprint the corrective and educative experiences 
provided by the institutional program. The com- 
munity carries out the socialization process that 
was not completed in the family setting. The in- 
trospective orientation of the group teaches the 
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members to interpolate delay and reason between 
their impulses and their actions. The members 
identify with the group because of their need for 
the status which the group confers. Also, the 
social roles which the group assigns to its mem- 
bers helps the latter achieve a sense of identity. 
Persistent community pressure to put the group’s 
welfare above any individual’s selfish gratification 
teaches responsibility. The group member’s char- 
acteristic perception of others as being either 
mean and dangerous or weak and foolish is ques- 
tioned and tested against the reality of their cur- 
rent social encounters. The necessity and utility 
of the community members’ antisocial values and 
delinquent roles are questioned. The community 
discussions help overcome the individual’s feel- 
ings of helplessness and pessimism. The members 
encourage each other to plan ahead and to strive 
for success. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Through the interaction with staff members, 
the group is influenced toward increased conform- 
ity with society. Individuals internalize the more 
constructive, more socially acceptable values and 
behavioral norms arrived at by the group. They 
learn new, more mature methods for coping with 
impulses, social pressures, and anxiety. Within 
the community meetings they have the opportun- 
ity to consider and practice new social roles based 
on mutual respect and cooperation rather than 
on domination and exploitation. The community 
members’ self-concepts are enhanced. They de- 
velop better time perspective, become aware of 
the choices open to them, and feel more in control 
of their future lives. Hopefully, these changes 
will result in increased personal satisfaction for 
the community members as well as in a better 
adjustment to society. 


Therapeutic Use of Limits in Dealing With 
Institutionalized Delinquent Boys 


By JAMES A. LUCAS 
Director, Dayton Regional Office, Ohio Juvenile Placement Bureau 


improve their behavior if you don’t 

trust them?” This question is sometimes 
asked by those who believe that since the goal of 
a correctional worker is to gain the confidence 
and trust of a delinquent the application of any 
external controls on the boy’s behavior may create 
resentment within the boy and is therefore in- 
advisable. This lack of understanding of the 
proper role of limits is certainly encountered to 
some extent by most correctional workers. 

The focus of this article is on institutionalized 
delinquent boys and the ideas presented apply 
most specifically to this group, although they do 
have some applicability to offenders in general. 

This lack of understanding results from a tend- 
ency to lose sight of the distinction between 
normal boys and delinquent boys and hence to see 
no difference between the limits needed for each 
group. Normal boys can be given far more trust 
than can delinquent boys. Teenage delinquents 
have no more control ‘over many of their impulses 
than do preschoolers. Such.impulsive behavior as 


“fF | OW CAN YOU expect these boys to try to 


temper outbursts, stealing, fighting, and destruc- 
tion of property are appropriate for much 
younger children. 

Current social work and correctional literature 
reflects a growing appreciation of the role of 
authority in the rehabilitation process. One of the 
settings where authority is used is in institutions 
for delinquents. Boys meet authority in these 
institutions through the medium of external limits 
placed on their behavior. External limits are more 
than rules alone. They are any of the techniques 
employed by the staff to insure that boys act in 
socially acceptable ways. 

In this article I should like to analyze the con- 
cept of limits as a treatment tool in the rehabilita- 
tion of offenders from three vantage points: (1) 
the development of inner controls; (2) the treat- 
ment values of limits; and (3) the techniques of 
implementing limits. 


Development of Inner Controls 


One of the basic assumptions underlying. the 
insistence on external controls or limits in such 
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institutions is that these controls will eventually 
be internalized by the boys and integrated into 
their value systems. 

This growth process car result in the formation 
of a superego or conscience and the concomitant 
capacity to experience guilt or an acceptance of 
the pleasure-pain principle, or a combination of 
both. 

The process of internalizing limits through the 
formation of a superego consists of three stages. 

First, the boy identifies with one or more staff 
members as the result of a relationship established 
between them. This relationship usually follows 
a deliberate persistent effort by the adult to 
“reach out” to the boy to gain his friendship. 

Second, the boy voluntarily accepts some of the 
limits and values of the staff member in order to 
be like him and to gain his approval. 

Third, the adult, at appropriate times, expresses 
his approval or disapproval of the boy’s behavior. 
The boy then conforms to the adult’s expectations 
in order to regain or maintain the adult’s approval 
or love. This expression of rejection of the boy’s 
behavior by the staff member requires skill so that 
the boy will believe he is still accepted as a person. 

Limits can also be internalized on the basis of 
the boy’s willingness to act according to the 
pleasure-pain principle. This principle holds that 
conforming behavior brings pleasure and that 
nonconforming behavior brings discomfort. 

The boy learns that pleasure will result from 
conforming behavior. When he has successfully 
participated in socially acceptable activities he 
then is convinced that these experiences and the 
accompanying pleasure can be repeated later in 
life. 

Also, the boy experiences success in avoiding 
deviant behavior. Although in the initial stages of 
treatment external controls are significantly re- 
sponsible for keeping him out of trouble, the boy 
will inevitably—and with some justification— 
attribute some, if not all, of his success to his own 
efforts. Praise given to the boy for this accom- 
plishment helps the boy feel successful. 

The second aspect of the pleasure-pain principle 
is that the boy is confronted with discomfort as a 
consequence of punishment and through an in- 
creased acceptance of the realities of life. He 
learns that prison, loss of friends, etc., are the 
products of allegiance to an antisocial code. 

Almost without exception it is necessary for 
acting-out behavior to be first controlled on the 
pleasure-pain basis prior to the development of a 
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conscience that experiences guilt over acting-out 
behavior. The process of superego development is 
a slow one and therefore some method is needed to 
control acting-out behavior before a superego is 
developed. When the treatment goal of develop- 
ment of inner controls is achieved there is un- 
doubtedly, in most cases, a blend of both these 
processes. 

Generally, external controls are maintained un- 
til the boy departs from the institution. When they 
are replaced by his inner controls. While he is a 
resident of the institution he may be given some 
minor job to determine his capability to function 
without some of the external controls. However, 
some of these responsibilities can be entrusted to 
very few of the boys. In fulfilling these responsi- 
bilities some boys would be under strong delin- 
quent peer pressure to direct their trust to delin- 
quent ends. The amount of trust given to a quali- 
fied boy is determined by his ability to resist this 
peer pressure and by the potential harm he could 
cause if he violated the trust. For example, very 
few boys should be entrusted with money or with 
staff keys. The general rule is that a boy is given 
a responsibility if his performance of this job will 
be subject to constant visual supervision by a staff 
member to insure its proper execution. Fewer 
controls are relaxed for boys who do not have this 
particular control. They will, however, function 
adequately after termination in a society where 
they are surrounded by fewer delinquent pres- 
sures. 

The goal of responsibility is more appropriate 
for the boys who will leave the institution at an 
older age. This goal is determined by the amount 
of responsibility and independence that will be 
required by a boy after termination. More self-re- 
liance is needed by a boy who has no home to 
return to than of a boy who has a stable home 
situation awaiting him. This is also true of a boy 
who will be seeking employment as opposed to a 
boy who will be returning to school 

There is another reason for relaxing controls 
only with great caution. Some boys, as their ter- 
mination date nears, develop “termination anx- 
iety.” This is a frequent phenomenon in those 
boys who have been institutionalized much of their 
lives and are uncertain and anxious about how 
they will function without external controls and in 
those boys who are returning to untherapeutic 
family situations. Because of this anxiety they 
act-out, hoping, sometimes unconsciously, to dem- 
onstrate in this way that they have not improved 


enough to leave the security of the institution. 
The various techniques of implementing limits 
prevent such boys from acting-out. An example of 
this is the boy who, as the time to leave nears, 
increasingly fears to return to his inadequate 
parents. In order to avoid this he may, consciously 
or unconsciously, try to steal to prove that he is 
not ready to leave the institution. An alert staff 
can prevent this self-defeating acting-out behav- 
ior. 


The Treatment Values of Limits 


Let us put the concept of limits under a micro- 
scope and determine the benefits that result from 
the employment of limits. 

Limits protect boys from their own impulses 
and give them some relief from their personal 
anxieties. They learn that their impulses can be 
handled without being injurious to themselves or 
others. Although boys will not usually express 
gratitude for limits imposed, there is a certain 
calm that exists in a group of boys held under 
tight limits. They are secure. They cannot damage 
themselves or others. Thus the psychic energy 
boys had used to control their behavior can be 
diverted into constructive channels. 

Limits assist the boys to have success expe- 
riences. Many boys have failed in numerous en- 
deavors. They find school unappealing, have great 
difficulty in cooperating in group activities, and 
have few hobbies or skills. Since they have had 
these failures they resist embarking on new activ- 
ities, or if they do begin to participate, they are 
inclined to quit when confronted with even mini- 
mal frustration. Limits, primarily in the form of 
supervising staff members, prevent them from 
quitting or from causing a disturbance which they 
hope will compel their removal from the activity. 
Experiences then can be fed gradually to the boys, 
in accordance with their readiness, to insure their 
success. 

One goal of activities is to enable the boy to 
succeed in socially acceptable behavior so that he 
will prefer this form of life as opposed to a delin- 
quent one. 

Another goal of activities is to help solve spe- 
cific problems of boys. The types of achievement 
desired for each boy is determined by a diagnostic 
evaluation. 

Sports provide a legitimate and safe release for 
hostility. They also provide an opportunity to 
develop the ability to interact harmoniously with 
others, and the capacity to tolerate frustrations. 
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It is a slow process, for example, to weld five boys 
into the semblance of a team if they initially 
could practice only if each had his own private 
basketball. 

A boy with doubts about his sexual identifica- 
tion can be provided an opportunity to prove his 
masculinity to himself by developing some pro- 
ficiency in athletics. Coeducational activities are 
advisable for most boys, especially with relation 
to those who need guidance in relating properly to 
girls. 

Achievement in activities results in much 
needed peer status and recognition for some boys. 
Tutors are an invaluable aid in helping boys raise 
their academic level. 

Although the preferences of boys should be a 
consideration in selecting activities for them, 
some boys need to be directed to participate in 
activities contrary to their wishes. These are com- 
pulsory activities. Many disturbed delinquents 
when asked if they want to paticipate in an activ- 
ity will answer “No.” They are afraid of the un- 
known and of failure. But once they begin to 
participate they often discover that they enjoy 
the activity. Some compulsory activities are a 
necessary part of treatment. 

Limits provide boys with a positive experience 
with authority. They learn to accept authority 
more readily when punishment and limits are 
applied by a person who is also the source of some 
of their satisfactions. Therefore, limits should be 
exercised primarily by cottage leaders, especially 
the house father, where a husband-wife team is 
used. Thus the effective exercise of authority by 
the staff members requires more than a mere ca- 
pacity to “get tough” and maintain limits. 

After the external limits have been incorporated 
by the boy a period of testing these limits usually 
follows. Boys know that not all stated limits are 
enforced and that there is a gap between many 
laws and their enforcement. Therefore they at- 
tempt to ascertain how much misbehavior they 
can engage in without being stopped. They will 
utilize the manipulative techniques developed in 
childhood in an attempt to circumvent these limits. 
The boy will attempt to buttress his concept that 
all adults hate him by testing limits in order to 
provoke adults to hostility and rejection. 

The quality of the reaction of the cottage 
leaders to this testing will determine whether the 
limits are effective. If they are overly rigid and 
reject the boy along with his behavior the boy’s 
rebellion toward adults and authority will be in- 
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creased, although there may be a superficial con- 
formity that lasts until discharge from the institu- 
tion. 

Limits are tangible symbols to boys that adults 
care for them. Although they will not understand 
the reasons for all limits they will frequently 
realize that these limits are in their self-interest 
and designed to protect and help them. 

This is illustrated by a boy who told his case- 
worker that he had broken another boy’s model 
car during an activity. Then abruptly, and appar- 
ently out of context, the boy mentioned a staff 
member’s name, saying “Mr. Brown doesn’t like 
me.” Inquiry by the caseworker brought this 
explanation of this superficially illogical chain of 
thought. The staff member mentioned had rep- 
rimanded the boy for his destructive act; how- 
ever, the boy believed that the staff member had 
seen him about to break it but had done nothing 
to prevent it. After explaining this the boy con- 
tinued, ‘If he liked me he would have stopped me.” 

Some boys who feel like running away will tell 
a staff member of their intention so that they will 
be stopped. Some who cannot tell a staff member 
directly will intentionally make this information 
available to peers, hoping one of them will tell a 
staff member. This is due partly to their inability 
to control their impulsive behavior and partly as 
a device to test whether adults care for them. 


The Techniques of Implementing Limits 


The efficacy of limits hinges, of course, on how 
successfully they are implemented. There are a 
number of ways of doing this. 

Scheduling of daily activities provides the boys 
with a predictability and reliability in their lives 
that makes them feel secure, since their immedi- 
ate future is certain. As a result they believe that 
adults are dependable and that adults care for 
them. 

The attitude of the boys toward limits and 
authority will be influenced by what they perceive 
to be the attitudes of the staff toward these same 
factors. It is inevitable that differences of opinion 
on treatment procedures and on other matters will 
arise between staff members. However, the shar- 
ing of this information with boys usually will be 
construed by the boys as defiance of authority by 
adults and thus will be a negative model of be- 
havior. 

It is extremely difficult for a boy to have any 
positive feeling for a staff person who is the target 
of disparaging remarks made by other staff mem- 
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bers in the boy’s presence. The latent hostility of 
these boys waits only for a pretext and a target 
to be released. 

Insistence on the ordinary limits of everyday 
life and on the institutional rules will minimize 
the chances of a boy continuing his delinquent 
career after release. The delinquencies in the boys’ 
histories reflect a resistance to authority and 
adult values and expectations. 

The likelihood that a boy will repeat these acts 
can be indirectly minimized by insisting on these 
two types of rules. Since the boy must learn to 
accept these exercises of authority it is possible 
to eradicate the boy’s deviant behavior even 
though he does not commit any delinquencies 
while in the institution. 

The selective use of punishment or discipline 
can facilitate the effectiveness of limits. Punish- 
ment, to achieve maximum usefulness, should be 
immediate, certain, and, if possible, related in 
nature to the offense. It is difficult for children to 
recognize a cause-and-effect relationship between 
a delinquent act and punishment that does not 
come soon thereafter. The hope always exists in 
the boy’s mind that he will be able to escape the 
consequences of his acts. This approach can be 
modified to include the use of techniques of disci- 
pline in individual cases which pragmatically have 
been found to be effective. 

The “therapeutic community” can make viola- 
tion of behavioral expectations less possible. This 
term designates a treatment philosophy which 
holds that the contacts of all staff members have 
some effect on the boys and should be harnessed in 
the interests of treatment. This is true regardless 
of their position or the extent of their contact with 
the boys. 

Delinquent boys generally operate on the prin- 
ciple that “it is alright as long as they are not 
caught.” This conviction is understandable when 
we remember that in their homes and communities 
they often have escaped the consequences of their 
deviant behavior, especially those boys whose 
parents were not able to set and enforce limits. 
In the “therapeutic community” the possibility 
that they will be able to escape the effects of their 
delinquencies will be minimized because of the 
unified singleminded purpose of the staff. All staff 
will insist that boys observe limits. If a boy is 
aware that a staff member observes some deviant 
behavior and takes no action to stop it, he will 
interpret this silence as consent. His delinquent 
pattern will then be more firmly entrenched. 
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Hopefully, the institutional environment will 
thus approach that of a small town where the boy 
will be deterred from acting out by the knowledge 
that most people know him and will report his 
behavior to his parents. 

Cottage leaders, more frequently than other 
staff, will discipline boys. Under this system of 
communication they will learn soon of the delin- 
quent acts and will discipline the boys. In order to 
achieve maximum efficiency it is necessary that 
communication between staff members be fluid 
and unimpeded. 


Conclusion 


The therapeutic use of limits hinges mainly on 
the capability of the staff. Boys will often react to 
an attempt to enforce limits with hostility. This 
hostility is intended by the boy to be equated with 
rejection. If the staff person cannot tolerate this 
hostility and the implied rejection he will avoid 
setting limits in the future. Staff training needs 
to help all staff persons recognize and control a 
strong impulse in human nature—the need to be 
liked. 


The Chronic “Mess-Up” and His 
Changing Character 


By WILLIAM CRAIN, PH.D. 
Consultant in Staff Development, Los Angeles County Probation Department 


ARTICULAR SETTINGS for delinquent and pre- 
delinquent youth permit various behavior 
expressions. One can assume that no one 
“delinquent peer culture” is identical with an- 
other. The roles assumed by the boys or girls 
can be viewed in part as reflections of the partic- 
ular set of expectancies of the subculture itself, 
and not attributable to personality dynamics alone. 
Thus it was in the fall of 1962 that a small 
number of boys who were to assume the role of 
a “ding’’* arrived at Camp Kilpatrick, Los Angeles 
County’s newest specialized camp. But the boys 
who were to be the “dings” of the camp did not 
know it yet. They arrived, so to speak, in the guise 
of boys with problems, chronic “mess-ups” and 


* Since the term “ding” will be used freely to refer to a focused 
role and identity, some clarification seems necessary at the outset. 
“Ding” is a derisive term applied by the boys themselves to other 
boys who, they feel, do not “act right,” who act in a seemingly in- 
comprehensible, childish manner, constantly playing, clowning around, 
seeking attention from staff and boys, and unwilling and unable to 
conform unstintingly to peer group pressures and standards. A kind 
of “half craziness” is implied. It is not that the boy is seen as “truly 
crazy,”’ but in the group’s judgment he acts that way. The emphasis 
of the group is upon disowning him when he will not conform to 
“right” ways of behaving, to group norms and expectancies. Constant 
“silly” behavior 
may cause a boy to be idly characterized by his peers as a “ding,” 
but what is of particular significance is that at some point, and with 
some boys, the negative label “‘sticks’? and then, by consensus, he 
really is a “ding,’’ which results in his adopting the identity him- 
self. Thus he is given and accepts a kind of license to play the role 
to the hilt. It is asserted that when this occurs—when the forces 
within a culture result in the creation of a number of “dings,” the 
culture changes and “messing up” takes on a new, determined char- 
acter that may profoundly influence the pattern of interpersonal re- 
lationships within that setting. 

he term “ding”? may be peculiar to the Western or Far Western 
United States, but delinquent and even nondelinquent (e.g. college) 
subcultures elsewhere likely apply equivalent names to boys who be- 
have in this manner (i.e. “yo-yo”). A similar term is sometimes 
applied by patients and staff in mental hospitals to persons viewed 
as “always acting crazy” (“‘ding-a-ling’’). 


overly playful, limit-testing, attention-seeking and 


past “failures,” unsure of who or what they were. 

This was the camp designed to house and treat 
younger “disturbed boys” (age 12 through 15), 
and the boys knew they were viewed as being 
in some vague way “different” from boys assigned 
to regular junior camps. Probably without ex- 
ception field officers, the court, staff at Kilpatrick, 
and parents had served to reinforce the feeling 
that things were “not quite right” within them, 
for why else would they be sent somewhere for 
specialized treatment for boys with “problems”? 

These potential “dings” arrived for the most 
part in the same insecure, watchful, covered-over 
fashion of other boys, many of their talents for 
impulsive “messing up,” for “dinging up” not yet 
tapped. Generally inclined to conform in adjusting 
to a new setting for a few days or weeks, their 
impulses were in fairly good control. But as the 
camp culture struggled to establish itself the 
“dings” for awhile took over to a significant de- 
gree and the camp became a hectic place indeed. 
A boy entering after the first two months was 
to find a truly rolling “ding camp,” and to see 
almost unbelievable limit testing not dreamed of 
in regular detention and camp settings. 

The growing pains of the County’s experiment 
with a new “treatment camp” are now consider- 
ably reduced, but the first 6 months were frantic 
indeed, and out of this experience all staff un- 
doubtedly became aware of the extremes to which 
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“messing up” can go. In this article I shall at- 
tempt to describe how a unique “mess-up” role 
and identity can emerge as a consequence of sub- 
culture influences. 


Camp Kilpatrick 


In recollection, it is not surprising that Camp 
Kilpatrick saw the emergence of at least 10 boys 
who adopted, at least for awhile, the half-sick, 
half-well “ding” identity and played it to the hilt. 
The camp’s status was that of a special nonpsy- 
chiatric and nonmedical “treatment” setting that 
nevertheless did not lose the traditional character 
of a “camp.” This precluded the application and 
adoption of a true “sick” role. The “ding” role 
and identity came to reflect, then, a true dilemma 
for a new treatment camp—how to treat and how 
to view “emotionally disturbed” boys nonpsychi- 
atrically at the same emphasizing behavioral ad- 
justment expectancies in a group setting (group 
control). 

The Setting—Named for a member of the 
County’s Board of Supervisors long involved in 
improving conditions in correctional settings, 
Camp Vernon Kilpatrick was in the planning 
stages for several years. Key figures in the Proba- 
tion Department envisioned a special treatment 
setting with an enriched staffing ratio to care 
for and treat younger boys who were presenting 
particular adjustment problems within the net- 
work of regular junior camps and within the 
community. These boys were deemed to have 
special treatment needs, and more intensive in- 
dividual counseling and individual attention than 
was normally available was to be provided. Special 
provision was made to hire eight probation offi- 
cers with master’s degrees in social work to pro- 
vide more intensive counseling and improved 
supervision of the regular probation officers and 
probation counselors, the latter typically younger 
people fresh from college with their B.A. degrees 
and not yet meeting the experience requirements 
for the deputy probation officer position. Three 
selected supervising deputy probation officers, 
a camp director with a graduate background in 
clinical psychology, and a half-time consultant 
in staff development (a clinical psychologist) 
completed the list of specialized persons. 

The camp itself is located in an attractive small 
natural valley in the Malibu mountains about 45 
miles from Metropolitan Los Angeles. Unlike the 
13 other camps, a security fence was built around 
Kilpatrick in anticipation of rather general prob- 
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lems in impulse control and vulnerability to run 
away for a large proportion of the boys to be re- 
ceived. The construction included two 40-boy open 
dorms and a special 20-bed intake building with 
security rooms, as well as the necessary service 
buildings, individual counseling rooms, and sleep- 
ing quarters for on-duty staff. 

The Treatment Plan.—The plan for treatment 
involved a logical extension of the Probation De- 
partment’s long experience in the care and treat- 
ment of boys in the camp setting, with the ad- 
ditional emphasis on more individual counseling 
than could typically be provided in a regular 
camp. The entire staff—inexperienced and ex- 
perienced—were to be provided with counseling 
caseloads varying with the degree of experience. 
These at the deputy probation officer level, and 
those with M.S.W. degrees were to carry the 
larger numbers, and a supervising deputy proba- 
tion officer with extensive casework experience 
was to direct the casework activities. This was 
to be, therefore, a “behavior camp,” emphasizing 
the total milieu experience, and contrasted with 
many residential treatment centers where a clear 
distinction exists between treatment and boy- 
management functions. The same persons would 
be involved in the dorm and other boy supervision 
and would counsel individually or in groups. Fi- 
nally, it was recognized at the outset that the 
Department’s camp shift assignments of 3 days 
on duty around the clock, and 4 days off duty, 
could provide much more potential interaction 
between staff and boys, since the working day 
would rarely end before late evening. A good 
proportion of the staff, then, would be available 
for anticipated special management and counsel- 
ing problems. It was hoped further that some of 
the insidious and destructive effects on many boys 
of their seemingly inevitable “pecking order” 
could be measurably reduced. 

Selection of Boys for Kilpatrick.—The criteria 
for placing boys at Camp Kilpatrick included the 
suggestion that boys in need of longer-term atten- 
tion and treatment (1 to 2 years) would be con- 
sidered, as would boys who were seen as inter- 
personally vulnerable, hyperactive, and immature. 
Thus the way was open for referrals of boys with 
a long history of failure to adjust in other settings, 
and implicitly, boys with a propensity for “mess- 
ing up.” The presence of a fence around the camp 
clearly affected the referral process, as was in- 
tended. Boys with chronic runaway problems were 
referred. Probably because the camp was con- 
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ceived of as a “treatment center,” with treatment 
implying that there is some illness to treat, the 
camp early developed a reputation for being some- 
thing of a “funny farm.” 

The boys population, as it gradually built up 
in the first few months, was a heterogeneous 
group in many respects, containing many boys 
who obviously had problems in impulse control, 
who were very immature and seemingly less in- 
clined toward the establishment of a pervasive 
power-oriented “conformity culture” as contrasted 
with other settings housing and treating stronger, 
more rigidly-defended and sophisticatedly manip- 
ulative boys. Several prepsychotic boys were in 
evidence. One boy seemed firmly convinced he 
could fly and established himself in take-off posi- 
tion atop a high rock after climbing through the 
ever-present hole in the fence on the northeast 
corner! 

Most of the boys accepted in the early months 
seemed lacking in any real sense of personal 
worth and expressed early their intense self- 
doubts and in many ways gave evidence of poorly 
formed or fragmented identities—not at all sure 
who or what they were or how to view themselves, 
and anxious concerning their placement in a camp 
for balls.” 


Emergence of the “Ding” 


It was soon apparent that a number of boys 
seemed motivated to act a little crazily much of 
the time, evidently responding to the fact that 
they came to be seen derogatorily by the group 
(and to some extent by staff) as “dings,” and as 
they finally came to buy the group’s perception 
as the true state of affairs. For a few boys the 
“ding” role probably became crystallized within 
a few short weeks of their entry into camp, and 
soon a “pack” of 8 or 10 had succeeded in exploit- 
ing severely the early lack of an established cul- 
ture. Routines, rules, a reward system, etc., were 
only just being set up. About all we could have 
done to help ourselves would have been to perma- 
nently remove them, and this we did not want to 
do. The many inexperienced staff were no match 
for such sophistication in messing up, especially 
as such behavior occurred by obvious design but 
maintaining an “odd ball’ flavor that made it less 
understandable but no less indicative of defiance 
and opposition. 


One boy set the pace. He was an “experienced ding” from 
numerous other settings, including a short stay in a men- 
tal hospital and expulsion from over 30 public and private 
schools. Profoundly clever, he began giving vent to a multi- 
tude of shenanigans, temper tantrums, manipulations, and 


constant testing behavior. It soon became apparent that 
we were being constantly controlled by his loss of control. 
Staff was at a loss to distinguish between what was real 
feeling, and what was put on. A superb actor, he could 
cry at the drop of a hat, and yet, much maligned and beat 
upon by other boys, he had much to ery about. It soon 
became apparent that he, himself, had difficulty distinguish- 
ing between what was real feeling and what was con- 
jured up. He seemed to listen, in effect, to his own con- 
coctions, and blew them up to a feverish, dramatic pitch, 
but could quiet down immediately. 

One day, completely out of control, he was handcuffed 
to the backstop for a brief period. He cried in seeming 
anguish: “Is this what you call rehabilitation? Is this 
any way to treat a 14-year-old boy?” A moment later he 
was seen conning a cigarette from a friend in an obvious 
display of first things first. He would scream bloody mur- 
der when other boys would pick on him, which they did 
with real relish, but he provoked much of it. “You’re a 
‘ding,’ George!” was heard constantly, “You’re crazy!” 
He needed the entire camp as his stage, and really could 
not share the “dinging-up” spotlight with anybody. He 
even sought to “establish” his lack of formal craziness 
early, for he really feared it might be so. He called out to 
the Sg gee in front of the entire camp assembled for 
lunch: “Hey headshrinker! I’m not crazy, am I?” (The 
answer was no, but with private reservations at that time.) 

George had an almost uncanny knowledge of the “state 
of the culture” at any moment, and seemed indeed to re- 
flect any current emphasis (i.e. “We’re going to have to 
crack down”) in his own reactions. He could sense, for 
example, whose status in the camp was in jeopardy, who 
was on the verge of having to be sent down, and he him- 
self was deathly afraid that he would not make it in the 
program. It was as if he were preoccupied with anticipa- 
tory responses rather than with response to reality as it 
was occurring, enmeshed in the “as if,” in what “could be,” 
coinciding with his own tremendous ability to anticipate 
the reactions of his audience. It was as if he were regularly 
receiving and responding to “culture signals” rather than 
to signals or cues more distinctly a product of his own 

rocesses, and genuine insight was limited. Indeed, George 

ad no true conception of himself as a boy, and the “ding” 
role seemed all that he had. (In recent months he has 
been preoccupied with drawing pictures of clowns, is less 
the clown himself, and is markedly improved.) 


George became something of a symbol of our 
determination not to use removal from camp as a 
“solution” to our problems, for we felt that if we 
could live with him we could live with anybody. 
Doubtlessly he exploited his special status and 
became even more confirmed for awhile as a 
“ding.” 

Forever playing, ignoring staff demands or 
screaming with real and put-on pain, George’s 
behavior seemed attractive to a few other boys, 
all of them low on the status ladder and already 
the victims of derisive comments from higher- 
status, stronger boys. Various “kinds” of “dings” 
emerged, seemingly crystallizing from within the 
context of their unique personalities. All played 
and clowned, did foolish, spur-of-the-moment 
things, and at least two seemed intent on mimick- 
ing George, evidently exploiting the “ding” role 
rather than viewing themselves this way in a real 
sense, aS an excuse to abandon tenuously held 
“tough” veneers and to play as little boys once 
again. 
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THE CHRONIC “MESS-UP” AND HIS CHANGING CHARACTER 


The “dings” sometimes acted as a group, a “rat 
pack” that defied any and all attempts to curb 
them. Much of their behavior was simple testing 
in nature. They would suddenly decide as a group 
to walk up on the hill, out of bounds. A few would 
crawl in and out of the gaping hole in the fence, 
but they obviously had no intentions of running 
away (most had long runaway records). Obsessed 
with scrounging for cigarette butts, they would 
walk with heads down, practically affixed in this 
posture and seemingly oblivious of the staff’s 
insistence that they return to the group, but ob- 
viously enjoying the game. 

The staff, probably all at one time or another, 
inadvertently sanctioned some of their behavior, 
for “dings” have a way about them and have a 
rare flair for the comic and the ridiculous, and 
obviously enjoyed being chased by hulking, frus- 
trated young adults with whom they soon seemed 
to feel essentially safe. Usually smaller boys, they 
enjoyed the frequent “wrestling match” that often 
followed their apprehension, apparently satisfy- 
ing a small-child need for direct physical contact. 
In a few cases a daily wrestling match became 
ritualized. A boy would “storm” the main office 
building. He would be asked to leave because he 
was out of bounds. He would refuse to do so (re- 
ceiving attention from as many as six or seven 
staff members) and be “wrestled out.” It seemed 
apparent by their facial expressions that many 
staff members had not forgotten their own en- 
joyment as youngsters in challenging and duping 
adults. Since disciplinary action was essentially 
nonmeaningful (special privileges usually had 
been long-since lost, and the more secure individ- 
ual rooms of the intake building not yet readied) 
the boys had little to lose in these encounters. 


Commentary and Caricature 


A kind of “commentary” was evidenced in much 
of the “dinging-up” behavior. Like the perennial 
court jester, the focus of their attack was upon 
pretense and any hint of pomposity. The “ding’s” 
provocative behavior regularly threw staff into 
a bad light, for the “ding” was in control and could 
lead staff off in a miniature comic opera of in- 
creasing loss of dignity, to the point where many 
staff members were exceedingly frustrated and 
angry. Young staff members, proud of their 
physical and athletic prowess, often discovered 
that speed, defiance, and unfair advantage-taking 
were also effective countermeasures, for the 
“dings” have little inclination to play fair. 
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A few days after a heavy rain the ground was muddy 
in some spots. One boy, wearing the typical garb of the 
“ding” (dirty shoes, torn pants, and generaliy unkempt 
in every way) refused to return to school. Two of the 
more athletic counselors set out to talk to him, and if 
necessary to physically control him. He casually slowed 
down to a walk. They quickly discovered that he had led 
them into several inches of mud. 

Our open staff meetings in the early months were up- 
roarious affairs at times. “They’re making us look like 
a ---- ---- bunch of clowns!” was the way some put it. 
“Damn it! I am a clown!” said one. Obviously the “dings” 
were winning out. 


Boys who adopt the “ding” role appear gener- 
ally to possess a heightened sense of the carica- 
ture, and it is not that they themselves necessarily 
act like clowns all the time so much as it is their 
unique capacity to engage others in situations 
that verge on the ludicrous. But one had the im- 
pression that, like the classic clown, the so-called 
“dings” were basically lonely and unhappy, and 
were motivated by some such slogan as “We’re 
having fun,” partying it up in a desperate attempt 
to deny their sense of unworthiness. 

I recall two boys who had been the recipients 
of significant parental “fear statement” that as- 
sociated childhood transgressions with “crazi- 
ness.” (“You must be crazy to act this way!’) 
It appeared that these boys, and perhaps some of 
the others as well, feared they might really be 
more than a little bit “crazy” (really could not 
control their impulses), or feared that they might 
be headed that way, and played out a half-crazy 
role in an attempt to test the outer boundaries 
of “crazy” loss of control, as if reassuring them- 
selves by such deliberateness, by means of “know- 
ing” what they were doing (“I really don’t have 
to act this way’’). 

Much of the “ding”? may have been testing his 
inner limits, he seemed to also need the limits 
provided by the camp itself (such as physical 
restraint), and his awareness that limits would 
finally be provided (even if he had to be sat upon) 
probably entered into the entire picture in regards 
to his self-doubts concerning his ability to control 
himself. However obviously gleeful his behavior 
seemed to be, I felt the “ding” generally was also 
bent on a constant bringing about of a reaffirma- 
tion of a more coherent role and identity, regu- 
larly finding where he must stop as the adults or 
his peers finally got fed up. He would then be 
reassured inwardly as well as outwardly (via 
some punishment) that his impulses would not 
run unchecked. He also seemed to want such limits 
because his motives appeared not so much exploita- 
tive and retaliative as they were need-centered, 
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toward nurturance and its derivatives. As one 
boy put it: 

I “ding up” because I get staff’s attention and have fun. 
But whenever you do good you don’t get no credit. You 
get credit as a “ding.” It means you are not ready to go 
home. Like George, he gets a lot of attention. They beat 
on him and everything and he gets a lot of attention 
from the studs too. This camp is for some nutty dudes; 
that’s what this camp is for! I “ding up” because I get 
tired of doing good. I get some enjoyment, like, you know, 
you go to parties and stuff. I get tired of doing good, 
because I’m a “ding.” (Are you really a “ding”?) No, 
because a “ding,” he “dings up” constantly. He doesn’t 
show capability of going home. Right now I wouldn’t 
want to go home. That way I would get busted. 

Being a “ding” for a while can offer some boys 
a moratorium from inner pressures and from 
the pressures of the outside world and allow them 
to play and be a kid just a little bit longer. The 
boy who gave the above statement mimicked 
George for awhile and then was able to give up 
the role. He had been having difficulty assuming 
a psychosexual role and identity more compatible 
with this age because of his small stature and, 
as we discovered later, because of intense sexual 
conflict. 


“Dinging Up” as a Defensive Maneuver 


Commentary, caricature, internal and external 
limit-testing, excessive needs for attention, and 
more overt sadistic pleasure in giving adults a 
bad time (some staff members were kicked so 
often they were on the verge of asking the County 
for protective cups) all appeared to contribute 
to the adoption of the “ding” role with most 
“dings.” It would be misleading, however, to 
merely assume that a boy becomes a “ding” (if 
only for a while) in order to obtain a license to play 
and to test. Almost without exception they were 
boys who gave many indications of feeling very 
vulnerable in the group setting, where power and 
physical strength offer the highest status and 
security. 

Relative freedom from sexual agitation could 
also be obtained by the adoption of the “ding” 
role, and for boys who feel particularly vulnerable 
to such aggressive agitation. Being seen as “silly” 
and “dingy” is infintely better than being seen as 
a “punk” (passive recipient of homosexual ad- 
vances). It is therefore not surprising that the 
emergence of the “ding” role may have signifi- 
cantly reduced the extent of aggressive, power-ori- 
ented sex pressure in the camp, which appears to 
have indeed been the case. Only one boy ran away 
during the camp’s first 9 months of operation and 
through the entire “ding phase.” 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


The “dings,” like fox terriers barking at the feet of a 
larger dog, made good use of hit-and-run tactics with 
some of the stronger boys. They seemed to know their 
behavior would be categorized (“nothing but a ‘ding’ ”’) 
and thus dismissed by boys who would not stoop to slug- 
ging such a lowly creature. “Dings” also seem to be es- 
sentially accepting creatures, knowing how an underdog 
feels and ee the value of attention and recogni- 
tion. One very withdrawn boy was accepted into the rat 
pack, probably partly out of his unique ability to do just 
about nothing that was asked of him. Sensitive to labels 
as well, he was dubbed “Charlie Tunafish” and this name 
seemed to consolidate his group membership. In the school 
shop he for a time made wooden “stars” symbolic of the 
prominent television commercial regarding tuna. It was 
obvious the name meant a great deal to him. 


Early Staff Attitudes 


Motivated by their intense frustration and 
anger, the staff, for a time, was carried away in 
negative-labelling behavior. For several months. 
a number of boys were characterized in this fash- 
ion in staff responses to them, thus inadvertently 
accentuating the problem the staff was attempting 
to solve. Management and control of these dis- 
tinct problem boys became the order of the day, 
and understandable preoccupation with control 
of problem behavior left staff insensitive to at- 
tempts to comprehend what might lie beneath in 
the individual motivation of the boys. Any con- 
ception of anything approaching a “sick role” 
(these boys are emotionally disturbed) could not. 
be tolerated. The semideliberateness of the “ding” 
was masking the deeper motivations. Whether 
thinking about it or verbalizing it openly, they 
were “dings,” “nuts,” and that was that! A “ding” 
was being essentially defined by his manifest 
behavior, his “half-craziness” defined by his 
“goofy,” “way out,” hyperactive way of behaving, 
not essentially by analysis of internalized process 
(fantasies, dreams, preoccupations, etc.). Such 
a definition is essentially culture-bound, is depend- 
ent upon consensual response, and herein lay 
the seed for a dramatically sudden redefinition 
for many of the boys. 


Exit the “Ding” 

The cultural need for limits and much more 
order finally asserted itself and took hold as new 
staff became older staff in a hurry, having sur- 
vived a trial by fire and indeed outlasting the boys 
themselves. The excessive “dinging up” had pre- 
occupied staff for several months. Chasing boys, 
being spat upon, and sweared at, the ordeal was 
beginning to take its toll. A significant cultural 
event occurred, however, that resulted in the 
marked diminishing of “dingy” behavior, reflect- 
ing staff’s basic confidence in itself in dealing with 
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and outlasting these children with such intense 
problems surrounding impulse control. The turn- 
ing point, and the subsequent virtual disappear- 
ance of “dinging up” as a major camp problem, 
occurred “the day they closed the ‘ding’ unit,” 
truly a significant day in the camp’s brief history. 

Although the special intake building with its 
individual security rooms was not readied for 
a number of months subsequent to the camp’s 
opening, and therefore offered little more than a 
separate 20-boy dorm with nonsecure rooms, we 
decided as a staff at about the fifth month that 
we were going to “isolate off’? our problem boys. 
(Now having the security rooms they are never 
used more than a few hours at a time.) We had 
been forced in self-defense to try to understand 
them by that time, and we had plans to “treat” 
them. We would consolidate our efforts toward 
curbing their excessive acting out by a sharp cur- 
tailing of their activity and disruptive influences 
on all of the others. We would provide them with 
intensive counseling in this setting. Expansively 
we renamed the building the “Intensive Treat- 
ment Unit.” We discussed at some length the ad- 
vantages of establishing more of a sick role for 
obviously disturbed kids. 

The subsequent events were most interesting. 
“Dinging up” indeed diminished—from the camp 
as a whole—and some staff members were enabled 
to breath easier. The Intensive Treatment Unit 
became something of a nightmare, however, with 
the accent on “intense,” and staff came out after 
a shift there feeling themselves in need of treat- 
ment. Hardly envisioning so bottomless a bag of 
tricks, it also became apparent very soon that 
there was much truth to the saying, “Given the 
name and they’Ill play the game.” The unit quickly 
became the “Ding Unit” by work and activity, 
or “Disneyland” for some (and other, more pic- 
turesque names were applied). 

The distinctly unreal nature of the combined 
antics of 8 to 10 “dingy” boys was something to 
behold. Truly a “nut house” as far as the boys 
and staff were concerned; duty assignments there 
were a cause for dread. Other boys walking by 
the unit could be heard to shout with clear hostil- 
ity, “You’re a ding! S-----! You’re crazy, J----!” 
These boys obviously wanted none of it and 
seemed to deeply resent and perhaps fear implica- 
tion of having such a formalized and acknowl- 
edged unit for somewhat “crazy” kinds in the 
environs of the camp. The motley crew of 10 
“dings” of various sizes and dress, clearly aware 
of their negative distinction, walking in a straggly 


line to the noon meal was a disturbing sight for all 
to see. Some boys in the unit seemed to regress 
rather than improve, and it soon became apparent 
that we had involved ourselves in a serious mis- 
calculation. 

Following a _ we’ve-got-to-do-something staff 
meeting, which was becoming a routine by this 
time, no decisions were made. But the acting direc- 
tor and several staff members decided spontane- 
ously to merely close down the unit and usher the 
boys there back to their regular dorms, telling them 
that this was where they were expected to live 
from now on. This was done, and almost immedi- 
ately “dinging up” diminished to a truly signifi- 
cant degree. 


Closing of the “Ding” Unit 


The action of closing the “ding” unit and a re- 
sulting marked diminishing of such behavior was 
accompanied by a significant and immediate re- 
duction in the application of the “ding” label. 
Evidently something quite profound had been 
communicated in the culture as a whole. In the 
writer’s analysis staff had, in this simple action 
and by mutual agreement, reidentified these boys 
as “belonging” in the larger group. Somehow, 
perhaps by having been initially so distinctly 
identified and “confirmed” as “dings” in the “ding 
unit,” their reestablishment as “boys” belonging 
in the culture-as-a-whole affected a dramatic 
change in their perception of themselves, and 
in the other boys’ perception of them. The 
“dings,” in being returned to the “nondings,” 
were expected to behave differently, and signifi- 
cantly they did. Also, in isolating them for a pe- 
riod much more order was established in the cul- 
ture generally. Meaningful relationships had been 
established with staff in many instances with 
“dings” and “nondings.” The establishing of more 
routine and a firming up of discipline was pos- 
sible when we were spared the chaos of ingen- 
ious “dinging up.” The equilibrium had changed. 
New expectations were more firmly established. 
The camp for the first time had evolved a work- 
able culture. 


Conclusions 


Camp Kilpatrick’s first year of operation has 
never been dull. We witnessed the emergence and 
subsequent exit of a distinct version of the “chronic 
mess-up”’—the “ding.” There has been but one 
significant feature of the camp’s brief history. 
It is almost (but not quite) to be regretted that 
the “ding” has virtually disappeared, for in spite 
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of the clear short-term negative effects upon a 
few of the boys, probably all have survived emo- 
tionally, and real gains appear to have been made 
with most, suggesting that being a “ding” for 
a while may have offered a temporary needed 
coherence to their behavior and a sense of mem- 
bership with others, even if negatively tinged— 
a group of “underdogs unanimous.” As_ cultures 
evolve, some positive effects of insufficient organ- 
ization and disequilibrium are lost, for “culture” 
moves in unrelentingly and cannot ever again 
move as quickly nor as spontaneously and dramat- 
ically. 


We have the “dings” to thank for a significant 
cultural residual. Having dealt with them, staff 
is now not easily bowled over by much of any- 
thing. And the boys are allowed considerable 
leeway to appropriately be boys who sometimes 
play, act foolishly, manipulate, test, and “ding 
up” once in awhile, just for the heck of it. We 
witnessed, too, in dramatic fashion, that to a 
surprising degree boys will behave in the manner 
that is “expected” of them, a concept that still 
holds profound implications for those who plan 
and staff institutions for delinquent children. 


Looking at the Law 


By JOHN F.. BYERLY 
Attorney, Federal Custody Unit, Department of Justice 


1. May a defendant who had been sentenced under regu- 

lar criminal procedure, whose sentence had been sus- 
ended and probation ordered, be sentenced under the 
Youth Corrections Act upon revocation of probation? 

Yes, if he so consents. This question was presented in 
the case of Young Hee Choy v. United States, 322 F. 2d 
64, recently decided by the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals. 
In that case the defendant had been sentenced to a defi- 
nite term of 2 years under regular criminal procedure, 
execution of sentence was suspended, and the defendant 
was placed on probation for 2 years. Thereafter, follow- 
ing a probation revocation hearing, probation was re- 


-voked and the defendant was sentenced to an indeterminate 


term under 18 U.S.C. 5010(b). 

At the revocation hearing the plaintiff, who was repre- 
sented by counsel, was fully apprised by the court of the 
provisions of section 5010(b), that sentence thereunder 
may exceed the 2-year term to which he had originally 
been sentenced. He nevertheless consented to treatment 
under the Youth Corrections Act. The court stressed the 

int that both the defendant and his counsel had been 

ully apprised of the sentencing provisions of the Act to 
conform to the rule announced in Pilkington v. United 
States, 315 F. 2d 204. 


2. Is the amendment to 18 U.S.C. 5021 retroactive in 
effect? 


On October 3, 1941, Congress approved Public Law 87- 
336 which amended section 5021 by adding subsection (b) 
which provides: 

“Where a youth offender has been placed on proba- 
tion by the court, the court may thereafter, in its dis- 
cretion, unconditionally discharge such youth offender 
from probation prior to the expiration of the maxi- 
mum period of “eeeinge theretofore fixed by the 
court, which discharge shall automatically set aside 
the conviction, and the court shall issue to the youth 
offender a certificate to that effect.” 

There would certainly be no objection should a court 
issue a certificate setting aside conviction in the case of a 
youth offender who had been placed on probation prior to 
the enactment of the statute. The amendment to section 
5021 contains no language restricting its application 
to only those cases arising after the effective date, viz, 
October 3, 1961. We believe the court would be limited 
only by the specific provisions of the statute, viz, that the 


certificate be issued prior to the expiration date of the 
maximum period of probation set by the court. 

We do not believe it is material that the court specify 
in the order of probation that the order was imposed 
pursuant to section 5010(a). We think it is fair to infer 
that the court so intended. Furthermore, the language in 
the amendment spells out a “where a youth offender has 
been placed on 

As the court held in Cherry v. United States, 299 F. 2d 
325, a finding that the defendant is a youth offender would 
be superfluous since the court knew of the defendant’s age. 
The purpose of section 5010(a) is to enable the court to 
give the youth offender the same probation as provided by 
18 U.S.C. 3651. Section 5021(b) merely corrects an incon- 
gruity which existed prior to its enactment. 

In this same connection, the question may arise as to 
the availability of such a certificate to a young adult of- 
fender as defined by 18 U.S.C. 4209. We believe the pur- 
pose of section 4209, which created a new category of 
young adult offenders, is to enable such defendants to 
receive the same care and treatment as is afforded a youth- 
ful offender under the Youth Corrections Act. Conse- 
quently, we perceive no objection to the issuance of such 
certificate to a defendant in this category. However, to 
avoid any question as to the applicability of the new 
statute, we believe it advisable for the court in entering 
its order of probation to make reference to section 5010 (a). 


3. If a probationer refuses to sign the conditions of 
probation may he be held as a violator if the conditions 
are subsequently violated? 


It is not necessary that a probationer sign the condi- 
tions of probation provided the conditions are read to him 
and are explained to him. Mere refusal to sign Probation 
Form No. 7 does not relieve him from the obligations of 
probation. This situation is analogous to a conditional 
releasee who refuses to sign his certificate of conditional 
release. Such refusal does not relieve him from the con- 
ditions prescribed in the certificate of release. Hicks v. 
Reid, 194 F. 2d 327, cert. den. 344 U.S. 840; Gould v. 
Taylor, 153 F. Supp. 71. 

_In this connection, it is well to explain to the proba- 
tioner that refusal to sign the conditions of probation may 
influence the court to reconsider and deny probation. This 
situation is unlike the case where sentence has once been 
imposed and the defendant has begun service. Probation 
is a matter of legislative grace and not a right. Lathem v. 
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U.S. 259 F. 2d 398; Bryson v. U.S. 265 F. 2d 9, cert. den. 
360 U.S. 919. 

Also, a uniform condition of probation is that the pro- 
bationer will conduct himself as a law-abiding citizen. 
Refusal to sign such a condition may well be grounds for 
the court to thereupon reconsider the case and sentence 
the probationer to a term of confinement. 

hile we do not believe it is necessary that the proba- 
tioner sign the conditions of probation in order to make 
them effective, we do believe it is necessary that the con- 
ditions be read and explained to him. Conditions may well 
vary with each probationer. Consequently, if some special 
condition is imposed as to a particular probationer it is 
incumbent that he be fully acquainted with such condition 
before it becomes binding upon him. 


4. Can a defendant sentenced under 18 U.S.C. 5010(d), 
the Youth Corrections Act, Facpaf for a certificate setting 
aside his conviction as provided by section 5021? 

The answer must be no. Section 5021, title 18, as 
amended by P.L. 87-336, restricts the issuance of a cer- 
tificate setting aside conviction to “a committed youth of- 
fender” or to a youth offender who has been placed on 


probation. Section 5006(f), title 18, defines a “committed 
youth offender” as one committed to the custody of the 
Attorney General for treatment pursuant to 18 U.S.C. 
5010(b) or 5010(c). 

Section 5010(d) specifically provides, “If the court shall 
find that the youth offender will not derive benefit from 
treatment under subsection (b) or (c), then the court may 
sentence the youth offender under any other applicable 
penalty provision.” It follows, therefore, that a youth 
offender sentenced under section 5010(d) is not a “com- 
mitted youth offender” as defined by section 5006(f) and 
consequently cannot qualify for a certificate setting aside 
a conviction under section 5021. 

An anomalous situation was recently presented growing 
out of a sentence pursuant to section 5010(d). The court 
felt that the defendant would not benefit from confinement 
pursuant to section 5010(b), or section 5010(c), and that 
probation was not indicated. The defendant was there- 
upon sentenced to 1 hour in the custody of the marshal. 

nfortunately, such a sentence precludes the defendant 
from the certificate provided by section 5021 since the 
defendant was neither placed on probation nor committed 
as a youth offender. 


Legislation 


By JOSEPH F. SPANIOL, JR. 
Attorney, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


Numerous legislative proposals relating to criminal law 
and its administration in the United States courts have 
been introduced in the 88th Congress. Several of these 

roposals have been enacted into law. A representative 
ist of these proposals and a statement of legislative 
action, if any, that has been taken as of June 1, 1964, 
is as follows: 


REPRESENTATION OF THE INDIGENT 


S. 1057 contains the peviione of the proposed Criminal 
Justice Act sponsored by the Attorney General. The bill, 
as passed by the Senate on August 8, 1963, would auth- 
orize the appointment of full-time or part-time public 
defenders in districts where such appointments are just- 
ified by the volume of cases and would authorize payment 
of compensation to appointed counsel. 

H.R. 7457 would authorize the payment of compensa- 
tion to appointed counsel up to $500 in a felony case and 
up to $300 in a misdemeanor case, but would make no 

rovision for full-time or part-time public defenders. 

he provisions of this bill were substituted by the House 
of Representatives in place of the provisions of the Senate- 
assed bill, S. 1057. In this form S. 1057 passed the 
ouse on March 24, 1964. Members of a conference com- 
mittee have been appointed, but no meeting has been held. 


BaIL 


S. 2888 and H.R. 11384 would provide that no person 
charged with an offense against the United States shall 
be denied bail solely because of his financial inability to 
give bond or provide collateral security. 

S. 2839 and H.R. 11383 would amend 18 U.S.C. 3568 to 
assure that all persons convicted of offenses against the 
United States will receive credit toward service of their 
sentences for time spent, prior to sentencing, in custody 
for lack of bail. 

S. 2849 and H.R. 11382 would add a new section to 18 
U.S.C. 3147 to permit persons admitted to bail to make a 
cash deposit with the court in lieu of providing securities 
or other collateral security. 

H.R. 42 and H.R. 10156 would grant authority to the 
federal courts to deny bail to defendants in certain crim- 


inal cases involving crimes affecting the national security. 

H.R. 956 would amend the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950 with respect to the granting of bail to 
defendants in criminal cases pending appeal or certiorari. 


NARCOTICS 


S. 794 and S. 863 would ameliorate the rigid mandatory 
minimum sentence provisions of the narcotics laws by 
vesting discretion in the courts to deal with narcotic 
addicts and with youthful offenders. S. 863 would make 
the provisions of the Youth Corrections Act applicable in 
narcotics cases, notwithstanding the mandatory sentences 
prescrived. 

_S. 864 and H.R. 1630 would provide for a mandatory 
civil commitment in certain cases where a defendant 
“chooses to submit to an immediate examination to deter- 
mine if he is a drug user.” Where a drug user is com- 
mitted under the act, the “criminal charge . . . shall 
be dismissed only after the — user ... has been 
certified . . . as having successfully completed the after- 
care period.” 

_ H.R. 3282 would provide means for assisting the States 
in establishing hospital facilities for the care, treatment, 
and rehabilitation of narcotic addicts. 


MAILING OBSCENE MATTER 


H.R. 1119, H.R. 3173, H.R. 4551, H.R. 4590, H.R. 5051, 
H.R. 5114, H.R. 5115 and H.R. 10775 are bills to amend 
18 U.S.C. 1461 to strengthen the criminal penalties for 
the mailing, importing, or transporting of obscene mat- 
ter. These bills provide for either mandatory minimum 
sentences for second or subsequent offenders, or for 
larger penalties for second and subsequent offenders. 
H.R. 535 would amend 18 U.S.C. 212 to declare cer- 
tain papers, pamphlets, etc., nonmailable and to provide 
a penalty for mailing them. 


JUVENILES 


S. 1319 and H.R. 2834 would amend Chapter 35 of Title 
18, United States Code, to provide a lesser penalty for 
the crime of escape, or attempted escape, of a defendant 
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committed or charged as a juvenile delinquent. This bill 
passed the Senate in the 87th Congress. 

H.R. 8651, H.R. 8657, H.R. 8787 and H.R. 8790 would 
amend the Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses Act of 
1961 to extend its provisions for 2 additional years and 
would provide for certain special projects and studies. 
These would include the development of a National Youth 
Development Center to help in preventing school dropouts 
and a National Juvenile Delinquency Demonstration Pro- 
ject with respect to a large scale program for the control 
of juvenile delinquency. 


EVIDENCE 


S. 1012 would make voluntary admissions and confes- 
sions admissible in criminal proceedings in every dis- 
trict court including the District of Columbia. This bill 
in effect would amend Rule 5 (a) of the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court in the Mallory Decision. 

H.R. 1246 would amend the Criminal Code to permit 
the compelling of testimony under certain conditions and 
the granting of immunity in connection therewith. 

H.R. 1930 and H.R. 5334 relate to the admissibility of 
confessions in the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 3055, H.R. 3444 and H.R. 4746 would add a new 
section 3501 to the Criminal Code relating to the admis- 
sibility of statements and confessions in cases where 
there has been a delay in taking an arrested person be- 
fore a commissioner. 

H.R. 5046 and H.R. 5335 would authorize judicial officers 
to require the giving of evidence as to crimes committed 
in the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 6893 would amend the Criminal Code to provide 
that evidence obtained through the use of electronic 
eavesdropping by means of concealed microphones or 
recording devices is inadmissible in the trial of a person 
charged with the commission of an offense against the 
United States. 


CRIMES 


S. 741 to prohibit schemes in interstate or foreign com- 
merce to influence by bribery the outcome of sporting 
contests. On May 26, 1964, the Senate agreed to certain 
amendments made by the House of Representatives and 
the bill has been sent to the President. 

S. 983 would prohibit the use of contracting authority 
by officers and employees of the United States for pur- 
poses of duress. 

H.R. 363 is a bill to make it a criminal offense to de- 
prive or threaten to deprive any person of federal employ- 
inent for refusing to contribute to a political party or 
candidate. 

H.R. 1033 would prohibit the transportation of credit 
cards in interstate or foreign commerce for unlawful or 
fraudulent purposes. 

H.R. 1104 would prohibit the transmission through the 
mails of matter calculated to arouse racial hostility. 

H.R. 2547 would proscribe interstate or foreign travel 
for purposes of inciting a riot. 

H.R. 4515 is a bill to make it a crime for certain per- 
sons, for political purposes, to divulge information_re- 
lating to lists or names of persons employed by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

H.R. 4553 is a bill for the better assurance of the pro- 
tection of citizens of the United States within the several 
States from mob violence and lynching. 

H.R. 5217 would prohibit the interstate transportation 
of stolen trade secrets. 

H.R. 7603, H.R. 7637, and H.R. 7657 would amend the 
Criminal Code to prohibit a person from crossing state 
lines for the purpose of violating the laws of any state. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


S. 447 is a bill to provide for the care and custody of 
dangerously insane persons acquitted of offenses against 
the United States solely by reason of insanity. 

S. 487 would authorize the Board of Parole of the 
District of Columbia to discharge a parolee from super- 


vision prior to the expiration of the maximum term or 
terms for which he was sentenced. 

S. 823 would provide for the appellate review of sen- 
tences imposed in criminal cases arising in the United 
States district courts. 

S. 1801 would give effect to the provision of the Sixth 
Amendment to the United States Constitution requiring 
that a defendant in a criminal case be given the right to 
a speedy trial. 

S. 1802 is a bill to protect the integrity of the court 
and jury functions in a criminal case. 

S. 1818 would amend the provisions of the Criminal 
Code that relate to perjury by providing degrees thereof. 

S. 1891 and H.R. 7219 would amend sections 3288 and 
3289 of the Criminal Code to make more definite the al- 
lowable period for reindictment following a dismissal of 
a defective indictment. 

H.R. Res. 24 would authorize the Attorney General to 
establish an institute of corrections for the training and 
instruction of corrections personnel selected by states 
or their municipal subdivisions. 

H.R. 545 would abolish the death penalty under all laws 
+s the United States except the Uniform Code of Military 

ustice. 

H.R. 966 and H.R. 3442 relate to the enforcement of 
state statutes prohibiting subversive activities. 

H.R. 1039 would permit officers and employees of the 
United States to attend court proceedings in federal or 
state courts, either as a party or a witness, without loss 
of annual leave. 

H.R. 1634 would provide protection for federal officers 
by making it a crime to threaten or injure a federal officer 
in the discharge of his duties. 

H.R. 1833 would authorize the United States commis- 
sioner, specially designated for that purpose, to try and 
sentence a person committing an offense punishable by 
imprisonment for not more than 1 year or by a fine of 
not more than $1,000, or both. The trial jurisdiction of 
a commissioner is presently limited to offenses punish- 
able by imprisonment for not more than 6 months or by a 
fine of not more than $500, or both. 

H.R. 2168 would amend section 4161 of the Criminal 
Code to ene for increasing the good time allowances 
of federal prisoners confined in penal or correctional insti- 
tutions. The bill generally would allow an additional 4 
days per month to the present authorized deduction for 
good time allowances. 

H.R. 2838 would authorize the furnishing of transcripts 
to indigent defendants in proceedings brought under 28 
U.S.C. 2255 to vacate sentence. The bill passed the House 
of Representatives on July 8, 1963. 

H.R. 2842 to amend 18 U.S.C. 3238 with respect to 
venue for the trial of offenses committed out of the juris- 
diction of any state or district became law on May 28, 
1963. See Public Law 88-27. 

H.R. 5907 would authorize the payment of witness fees 
for indigent persons in habeas corpus cases and in pro- 
ceedings under 28 U.S.C. 2255. The bill passed the House 
of Representatives on June 4, 1963. 

H.R. 6355 would include certain officers and employees 
of the General Services Administration within the pro- 
visions of the Criminal Code relating to assaults upon, 
and homicides of federal officers. 

H.R. 7380 would provide for declaratory judgment pro- 
cedures in cases involving refusal of witnesses to testify 
or papers before congressional committees. 

-R. 8136 would provide for the designation of quali- 
fied interpreters to assist defendants who are unable be- 
cause of deafness to understand proceedings in federal 
criminal cases. 

H.R. 8370 is a bill to provide for the protection of the 
constitutional rights of mentally incompetent persons com- 
mitted for observation under 18 U.S.C. 4244 and 4246. 

H.R. 11414 would provide for the establishment of a 
research and development center in the correctional field. 
The center would be under the supervision and direction 
of the Corrections Council, and would be located on the 

sn 0 My the National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, 

aryland. 
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INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF 
CRIMINAL POLICY 


Reviewed by LAWRENCE A. CARPENTER 


“Some Considerations on the Administration of Criminal 
Justice in Nigeria,” by T. O. Elias (December 1962). Until 
the end of 1959 Nigeria had only one criminal code, 
modeled largely on British criminal law. But now it has 
several codes which are more closely adapted to the 
customs and religions that vary somewhat from one 
region to another. The court system also varies from one 
area to another, but, in the main, criminal jurisdiction 
is vested only in the courts that the British had estab- 
lished. The native courts can no longer punish any person 
under customary laws. sae 

Nigeria has had juvenile courts since 1943, with juris- 
diction over children under the age of 14 and young per- 
sons between 14 and 17. Under the law a child cannot 
be sentenced to imprisonment, and a young person cannot 
be imprisoned if he can be handled in any other way. 

There are some interesting sociological differences be- 
tween the Nigerian criminal code and British law. In 
a nation in which polygamy has long been common, 
“bigamy” is not a crime unless the unions are attempted 
under so-called British law. The Nigerians also define in- 
cest and unlawful carnal knowledge of a female less 
strictly than did the British. The jury system has also 
undergone some changes, in view of the reluctance of 
close-knit native groups to convict any of their members. 
The law now provides for imposing punishment upon an 
entire group or village which declines to cooperate with 
law enforcement efforts. 


“Some Special Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency in Cer- 
tain Towns in the Kingdom of Morocco,” by Abdellatif El 
Bacha. It is difficult to study juvenile delinquency in 
Morocco because the particulars of age are hard to pin 
down in the absence of registration records on births, 
marriages, and deaths. Standardized and reliable statis- 
tics are virtually nonexistent. And until recently most 
of the social workers were foreigners who had no real 
insight into the problems of maladjusted Moroccan chil- 
dren. However, the author concludes on the basis of such 
data as is available that in Morocco juvenile delinquency 
is still a purely urban phenomenon. The main factors in 
creating the problem are three-fold. The population is 
increasing at a rate which will double the present total 
of about 12 million in the space of 26 years. Although 
Morocco is essentially an agricultural country, the people 
are pouring into the cities in quest of a better life. The 
process of westernization is in conflict with older ways 
of life. These three trends are causing severe physical 
suffering and the disintegration of social and family 
structures. 

Evelyne Pierre, J. P. Flamand, and H. Collomb, writing 
on “Juvenile Delinquency in Dakar,” and S. P. Tschoungui 
and Pierre Zumbach, writing on “Diagnosis of Juvenile 
Delinquency in Cameroun,” reach similar conclusions re- 
garding the nature of the problem in their respective 
nations and communities. The juvenile delinquents are not 
socially maladjusted, nor are they suffering from character 
and behavior disturbances. Rather, society has failed to 
match its educational system to the demands of modern 
life. In Dakar and Cameroun the problem of juvenile 
delinquency is primarily one of education, and its re- 
solution requires the formulation of a new social policy. 

“Predelinguency and Delinquency in Leopoldville,” by 
Paul Raymaekers. Leopoldville shares the three juridical 
systems of most developing countries—the customary 
laws of the urbanized population, the laws imported by 
the colonial regime, and the laws now being elaborated 


in the urban areas. Moreover, delinquency is no better 
defined in Leopoldville than it is anywhere else. But in 
Leopoldville it seems to be associated with hemp smoking, 
sensuality, bars and orchestras, and theft and violence. 
Leopoldville also has a large number of gangs, most of 
which are delinquency prone. The gangs tend to group 
all boys from the same neighborhood regardless of age 
or schooling, resulting in an age hierarchy running from 
about 7 to 25 years and at the same time the younger 
boys learning from the older ones. To combat the problem 
the mayor in 1962 declared a curfew for unaccompanied 
children under the age of 16 and also forbade them to 
enter bars. Other measures are being contemplated, in 
view of the fact that two-thirds of the population of Leo- 
poldville is under the age of 25 and this population is 
expected to double in less than 20 years. 

“Urbanization and Industrialization as Criminogenic 
Factors in the Republic of South Africa,” by Herman J. 
Venter. South Africa has only recently felt the full im- 
pact of industrialization and urbanization. It has been 
difficult to study the problem because of the lack of ad- 
ministrative machinery for collecting and processing sta- 
tistics and because of the heterogeneous composition of 
the nation’s population. A further problem arises with 
respect to crime statistics. Offenses have always been 
divided into two large groups, serious and nonserious, 
but since 1949 a large number of offenses once classified 
as nonserious were reclassified into the serious category. 
The result, inevitably, was an appreciable statistical 
increase in serious crime. From 1963 on, the crime statis- 
tics may undergo another change. In view of a decision 
to make intoxicating liquor legally available to nonwhites 
the number of convictions under the Liquor Act are ex- 
pected to drop by at least 150,000 annually. 

The author’s statistical analyses indicate that crime 
increased sharply between 1913, at least in part due to 
the broadening scope of the criminal law and a substantial 
enlargement of the police force. The increase coincided 
with the process of urbanization and industrialization 
which in South Africa began only after World War I. 
The increase however, occurred largely among those 
offenses classified as nonserious rather than among the 
so-called serious offenses. 

It is the author’s conclusion that crime cannot be blamed 
directly upon urbanization and industrialization but that. 
these two social trends bring personal disruption and 
social disorganization in their wake, which enhances the 
danger of criminal conduct. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


“What Has Psychiatry To Learn from Penology?” by 
Maxwell Jones, Dennie Briggs, and Joy Tuxford (Jan- 
uary 1964). Dr. Maxwell Jones was formally the psy- 
chiatric consultant for the California Department of Cor- 
rections and clinical professor of psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School. He is currently the 
physician superintendent of the Dingleton Hospital, Mel- 
rose. Dennie Briggs has an A.M. in sociology and is 
employed at the California Institution for Men at Chino, 
California, and Joy Tuxford, P.S.W., is employed at the 
Oregon State Hospital, Salem, Oregon. 

This article attempts to compare the role of psychiatry 
and penology in working with individuals. The authors 
explore four current activities of the California Depart- 
ment of Corrections. These are: (1) prediction studies, 
(2) selective followup studies with parolees, (3) social 
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maturity scales or personality integration levels, and (4) 
therapeutic communities. 

In the prediction studies, the research team studied 
the case histories of all men released in California to 

arole supervision during 1956 whose serial number ended 
in two digits. A sample of 873 men was secured. Adjust- 
ment on parcle was considered a failure or unfavorable 
—— any major violation occurred within 2 years after 
release. 

One of the results shown is that considerable money, 
time, and effort are expended on individuals who would 
respond favorably to parole supervision generally. Perhaps 
more should be earmarked for those who show a less 
satisfactory prediction to parole supervision. 

“In 1953, the Adult Parole Division of the California 
Department of Corrections inaugurated the special in- 
tensive parole unit to study the relationship between the 
size of the parole agent caseload and amount of parolee 
criminal activity.” The hypothesis was that the release 
of parolees to smaller, more intensely supervised case- 
loads would necessarily result in a somewhat lower viola- 
tion rate. Surprisingly it was found that when parole 
officers’ caseloads averaged 18 instead of the usual 90 
there was no consistent difference between the two groups 
and the number of suspensions and major arrests at the 
end of the first 6 months of parole. However, when this 
period of reduced caseload was extended to 1 year, a pro- 
portion of those parolees released to smaller caseloads 
performed significantly better than those released to 
regular caseloads. 

he implications found in the social maturity scale or 
personality indication level present on the part of the 
— show “an increasing capacity to form social re- 
ationships and to integrate more realistically and more 
effectively with one’s environment. 

The fourth major area of study is of the therapeutic 
community. By definition this means “the maximum use 
of both patient and staff potential for the betterment of 
mental health.” A way this differs is in the sharing of 
communications at all levels of decision making which 
leads to sharing of responsibility both by patients and 
staff. There is a latent rather than an active authoritar- 
ian role in which the doctor still is the ultimate person 
maintaining responsibility. 

The article has attempted to show that a Department 
of Corrections responsible for approximately 22,000 in- 
mates is developing something more than a custodial 
program. Decentralization of existing facilities into num- 
erous small semiautonomous units has led to a more 
flexible and less rigid type of operation. 

“Enforcement in Probation Casework,” by A. W. Hunt 
(January 1964). This paper was originally presented at 
a meeting of social work students at the Tavistock Clinic 
and later amended and given at the Generic Conference 
held in London in November 1962. 

According to the author, who is principal probation 
officer at Southhampton, developments in social casework 
practice and training focus toward the insight-giving 
processes acknowledging the individual’s right to self- 
determination and the importance of a nondirective and 
accepting approach by the caseworker. Probation officers 
and others employed in the correctional field, he points 
out, are called upon to reconcile the concepts of generic 
casework teaching with the fact that they work in a 
clearly authoritarian setting in which many of their pro- 
fessional relationships clearly contain the element of en- 
forcement. The author reviews a number of articles re- 
lating to this problem of enforcement and authority in 
the casework relationship. 

A major point is that probationers and other offenders 
can make some adjustment even when compelled to re- 
late to authority. The author supports this view with 
the statement that “the most important and influential 
relationships in any person’s life are those which are, in 
their very nature enforced. The child is born into a family 
whether he or she likes it or not, and with very few ex- 
ceptions there are no opportunities for the child to evade 
the necessity to make some adaptation to the demands made 
by the parents and vice versa. Similarly in school, ad- 
justment between child and teacher is necessary, even 


otthonge in the first instance adjustment is unwillingly 
made. 

The author concludes with the following statements: 
(1) Probation is inescapably identified with punishment as 
well as reform and reclamation; (2) some external con- 
trol of the individual can assist in the process of matura- 
tion because it provides real and promised stability; (3) 
enforcement goes some way to counter superficial evasion 
and avoidance behavior which prevents appropriate social 
action on the part of the individual; (4) the enforced 
relationship and casework are not mutually exclusive. 
Indeed, in many respects the probation casework process 
is enriched by enforcement and the explanation appears 
to center on the fact that enforcement is an essential 
component of all early socializing processes. If there is 
anything distinctive about casework in enforcement, it 
is that the caseworker needs more often to show himself 
as concerned through positive action even though it is 
found that such activity does not prevent the coincidental 
use of interpretive techniques or the relatively inactive 
processes of casework in the clinical setting. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CLAUDE L. GOZA 


“Inmate Self-Government,” by J. E. Baker (March 1964). 
The author is associate warden in charge of treatment 
services at the United States Penitentiary at Terre Haute, 
Indiana. He also serves as visiting lecturer in the ad- 
vanced training program of the Federal Probation Train- 
ing Center, Chicago, Illinois. 

hich opinion do you share? Positive: Inmate self- 
government is therapeutic in nature and will work if 
it is not undermined by insidious forces. Negative: His- 
tory proves self-government unsound as it has never lasted 
anywhere. If inmates could govern themselves they would 
not be in prison. 

Past experiments and eriences and a self-govern- 
ment survey conducted by the author are presented and 
discussed in this article. 

In the first paragraph of his conclusions the author 
states that the Wardens Association of America and a 
majority of penitentiary administrators are opposed to 
and have a negative attitude toward inmate self-govern- 
ment but the author believes that this negative attitude 
grew primarily from an erroneous equation of self-govern- 
ment with discipline by inmates. 

The concluding paragraph challenges correctional ad- 
ministrators to consider the inmate advisory council as 
a part of social education for inmates and as a morale- 
raising device for the entire institution through its facili- 
— of two-way communication between staff and in- 
mates. 

“A Study of Adult Probation Violation Rates by Means 
of the Cohort Approach,” by George F. Davis. The author 
is associate social research technician in the Division of 
Research of the California Youth Authority. He pre- 
viously served for 7 years as associate research tech- 
nician in the California Bureau of Criminal Statistics, 
where he was in charge of the section which collects, 
analyzes, and publishes data on felon prosecutions and 
adult probation in California. 

This is an interesting article which discusses problems 
in measuring recidivism, the development of the cohort 
approach, and the findings of the research study. Violation 
rates of probation are determined: by the year of grant of 
poe: by the county size (population) ; by the offense; 

y sex; by race; by age; by recommendation of the proba- 
tion officer; and by conditions of probation. Findings are 
also presented concerning the time on probation prior to 
revocation and the revocation disposition. 

While doing this study items for future studies came 
to the mind of Mr. Davis and he presents four questions 
which he hopes will prompt future research in the proba- 
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tion field: (1) Would an increase in the percentage of 
defendants receiving probation measurably affect the 
recidivism rate? (2) Since defendants in certain offense 

oups have significantly higher recidivism rates than 
efendants in other offense groups, would it be fruitful 
to expand probation services in the low-risk group and 
institute basic research into alternate methods of handl- 
ing the high-risk element? (3) Do excessive monetary 
penalties in the form of fine and restitution payments 
serve to defeat the purposes of probation by inviting 
higher recidivism rates? (4) Can recidivism studies be 
made more meaningful by extending the followup to in- 
clude the postprobation or the postparole period? 


SAUVEGARDE DE L’ENFANCE 
Child Welfare (France) 


Reviewed by ERWIN SCHEPSES 


The November 1963 issue of Sauvegarde De L’Enfance 
is devoted to the proceedings of the Conference of the 
International League of Organizations for the Welfare 
of Children and Adolescents, held at Brussels, Belgium, 
May 20 to 25, 1963. Thirty-five nations were represented 
at uhis conference, the United States and Canada among 
them. 

The conference theme was participation of public and 
private agencies in the prevention and cure of troubles 
of adolescence provoked by modern life. Three major 
aspects of this topic were discussed: (1) propaganda 
and education for prevention, (2) putting young people 
to work and helping them to take their place in life, and 
(3) ways and means for curing the troubles of adoles- 


cence. 

The third of these three topics was discussed in great 
detail by Mr. Nigel Walker of Nuffield College, Oxford 
University, England. He proposed the following steps: 
(a) for all age groups: better coordination of the work 
of all public agencies concerned with child welfare; bet- 
ter education of social workers; more financial help for 
public and private agencies; greater flexibility of laws, 
especially with regard to age limits in matters of pro- 
tecting and helping children; research in greater depth 
of the causes of maladjustment; (b) for adolescents: 
increase of psychiatric services for this particular age 
group; more guidance centers for adolescents to give 
advice without cost; more free youth hostels for ado- 
lescents whether students, white or blue collar workers; 
hotels or boarding homes for young married couples; 
more halfway houses; development of aftercare for ado- 
lescents released from rehabilitative institutions; more 
emphatic information of adolescents on sexual and mar- 
ital problems, particularly by the schools; a deeper study 
of the problems of the young prostitute; more attention 
to the possibility of the discovery of mental illness in the 
schools; and raising the terminal school age. 

Mr. Walker’s remarks about the attitude of adults 
towards adolescents are worth quoting: “The reaction 
of adult society towards the phenomenon of adolesence 
is in itself an interesting phenomenon. There is, first 
of all, a tendency of ignoring completely similar behavior 
of older age groups: Suicide, psychoneurosis, adultery 
are examples of behavior manifestations which are much 
more frequent among adults than among adolescents. 
Furthermore, there is a tendency to take into account 
pathological phenomena only and to ignore some aspects 
which make the adolescents of today superior to the pre- 
war or even earlier generations. They are probably healthier, 
mentally as well as physically, more realistic and 
less easily deceived by geen and propaganda: they 
have fewer racial prejudices, are less chauvinistic and more 
open to world problems and more tolerant with regard to 
individual excentricities of appearance, language, and 
behavior. They are less obsessed by the concept of sin 
and the metaphysics of free will. One may call their 
realism cynicism, their tolerance immorality, their free- 
dom irresponsibility, but only if one is determined to con- 
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demn them .... What shocks us is the ability of young 
people to make an adjustment. The most urgent need, per- 
haps, is to help adults to compete with the natural ability 
of adolescents to adapt themselves to circumstances.” 

The remainder of this issue of Sauvegarde De L’En- 
fance contains reports by French experts on the French 
scene, emphasizing recent legislation. Mme. G. Poinso- 
Chapuis deals with prevention. Mme. Ch. Debacker dis- 
cusses putting young people to work and Mr. F. Charles 
reports on legislation concerning ways and means for 
the cure of troubles of adolescents. The raising of the 
compulsory terminal school age from 14 to 16, which 
will take place in 1967, is apparently one of the more 
radical steps taken by the French. There seems to be 
some awareness of the threat to employment posed by 
automation, though at this point the emphasis is on 
fewer working hours and more leisure time rather than 
on extensive unemployment. Numerous French agencies, 
public and private, are concerned with developing con- 
structive leisure time programs. 

Drug addiction, reportedly, constitutes no problem 
among French adolescents. Nevertheless, a French law of 
1953 regulates the traffic in and the use of narcotics. As 
to the related problem of alcoholism, Mr. Charles states 
that this is on the wane among French adolescents since 
they have taken to drinking fruit juices—probably an 
example of Americanization, though a rather surprising 
one. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by HARVEY TREGER 


“Role Perceptions in Wives of Alcoholics and of Non- 
Alcoholics,’ by Kate L. Kogan and Joan K. Jackson 
(December 1963). The present report compares the role 
expectations and perceptions of wives of alcoholics and 
nonalcoholics under different conditions. This article is 
one of a series which proposes to examine the hypothesis 
that there is a personality type which can be called the 
“personality of the wife of the alcoholic.” The researchers 
seek to determine if such a personality constellation can 
be demonstrated. They ask, “Is it similar to that postu- 
lated in the literature? Does it create or support alcohol- 
ism in their spouse?” The authors also seek to determine 
if the typical personality of the wife of the alcoholic 
has its roots in the past or present life experiences of the 


e. 

Earlier studies by the present authors and others are 
examined and some aspects of the overall hypothesis are 
noted. The research method, including selection of subjects, 
instruments used, and analysis of data and results are 
described and presented in tables. 

Of the 410 wives of alcoholics who were compared with 
the 40 wives of nonalcoholics, “There were no significant 
differences (at the .05 level or better) in concepts which 
referred to role expectations, “ideal wife’ and “most 
husbands.” However, wives of alcoholics more frequently 
than wives of nonalcoholics perceived their own husbands, 
whether drinking or not, as being socially undesirable, 
lacking in emotional warmth, and characterized by such 
traits as being gloomy, distrustful, bitter, and resentful. 
Their self-descriptions were differentiated from the re- 
sponses of wives of nonalcoholics by their stress on pas- 
sivity, submissiveness, and adherence to the stereotyped 
feminine wifely roles. Because the responses of the wives 
of alcoholics are characterized by a wide range and diver- 
sity, it is likely that differences among them are related to 
specific aspects of their life experiences (both remote and 
current) in which individuals are more different than they 
are similar, despite the fact that each of them has a hus- 
band with a severe drinking problem. a es, 

In the light of the total ongoing research the authors 
anticipate that those characteristics which differentiate 
one group of subjects from the other will ultimately prove 
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to be related to some more specific aspect of the wife’s 
life situation which will account for the occurrence of the 
deviant responses in certain individuals and not in others. 

“Who is Qualified To Treat the Alcoholic?” by Henry 
Krystal, M.D., and Robert A. Moore, M.D. (December 
1963). Dr. Krystal from the Department of Psychiatry, 
Wayne State University, College of Medicine, and Dr. 
Robert A. Moore of the Department of Psychiatry, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Medical School, present a highly per- 
tinent discussion of this issue in companion articles. 

Dr. Krystal’s viewpoint is based on the present con- 
census that the basic problem underlying the addiction 
to alcohol or other drugs is an emotional one. He states 
that since we find practically all emotional problems and 
psychological syndromes in the problem drinker, we should 
provide treatment personnel who are familiar with all 
the deviations of mental health. “Ability to help the 
patient will consist not so much in his understanding 
of theory, or the capacity to understand the unconscious 
meaning of the patient’s production, as in his ability to 
recognize and deal with the patient’s resistances, transfer- 
ences, and his own counter-transferences.” 

Dr. Moore’s viewpoint is that we are not in agreement 
as to the cause of alcoholism and there is considerable 
controversy as to the best treatment techniques. While 
fully agreeing that alcoholism is a mental disturbance, 
he believes that efforts at resolution of unconscious con- 
flicts in the large majority of alcoholics (80 to 85 percent 
estimated) will not be rewarding. Dr. Moore quotes J. E 
Shea to bolster this point of view. He stated, “Alcoholism 
must be tackled directly; it cannot be expected to perish 
by attrition when the fundamental neurotic roots are 
crushed. Such a technique, in my experience, always fails. 
The alcoholism flourishes protectively and the neurosis 
is never cornered. The easiest way to tackle the alcohol- 
ism directly is to make non-alcoholism an obsessive issue 
with the patient.” 

Mention is made that “some alcoholics can only main- 
tain relative control over their anti-social impulses and 
avoid obedience to hallucinatory commands when sedated 
with alcohol.” 

Dr. Moore concludes that psychiatrists should direct 
their efforts at training personnel who, though not having 
complete professional training, can do a reasonable job, 
with awareness of their limitations. The author views 
this as a practical, workable approach to a problem where 
psychiatric resources either do not exist or are unwilling 
to accept alcoholics. Furthermore, Dr. Moore feels that 
psychotherapy is not the treatment of choice for most alco- 
holics. He suggests that psychiatrists accept for treatment 
those alcoholics who would benefit from their particular 
skills and participate as supervisors and consultants of 
community committees or clinics treating alcoholics. 

In the summary of the discussion following the two 
papers, Dr. Krystal observes that alcoholics do better in 
clinics where there are a number of therapeutic assistants 
because the “transference is diluted.” 

“As for the relative success of various approaches, the 
available statistics are highly unreliable. The skill of the 
observers, and the criteria used, are at wide variance 
at the present time. Most of the time we don’t know what 
we are trying to measure.” 

Dr. Marvin Margolis observed that at the Highland 
Park Alcoholism Clinic, which had a highly trained 
professional staff, the staff was able to modify techniques 
as experience indicated, with a significant improvement 
in treatment results. Exchange of case observations among 
staff members helped the staff to learn from each other. 
He related that in cases where probation officers were 
involved in the management of clinic patients there was 
apparent benefit to all involved. 

“Introducing Social Work Students to Alcoholism,” 
by Charles S. Levy (December 1963). The author is a 
professor in the School of Social Work, Yeshiva Uni- 
versity, New York. He discusses how introducing alco- 
holism into the social work curriculum is consistent with 
the aims of social work education, namely, to “(1) affect 
students’ professional attitudes; (2) help students acquire 
knowledge relevant to social work practice; (3) help 
students develop skill in social work practice; and (4) 


develop students’ professional sense of social responsibility. 

The author points out how our attitudes toward al- 
coholism, etc., may color our perceptions and emotional 
responses and intrude upon our freedom and competence 
to serve people as a professional person. In addition, 
posing issues related to alcoholism may be helpful in 
the selection of social work students as it can afford clues 
to the applicant’s readiness to accept people as they are, 
for the help they need, and his readiness to accept un- 
critically myths and legends about alcohol, acoholism, 
and acoholics. Some evaluation can also be made here of 
the student’s potential to examine and possibly change 
his views. 

Curriculum content pertaining to alcoholism provides 
the student with excellent educational opportunities to 
learn about alcoholism problems. The data available about 
alcoholism, the condition of those affected by it, cultural 
and psychological, and the services which are available 
suggest avenues for creative development for the social 
work student and fit into the larger objectives of social 
work education. 

In the field work experience the student can learn “the 
role of the social caseworker in treatment of the alcoholic; 
the value of social group work in preparing alcoholics 
for clinical treatment and in equipping relatives to cope 
with the alcoholic, as well as with their own problems, 
whether they are provoked by the alcoholic or not; the 
responsibility of the community organization worker for 
arousing community concern about alcoholism, and for 
helping the community to produce and use effectively the 
prevention and treatment resources required for dealing 
with alcoholism.” 

Social action in alcoholism is seen as fitting into one 
of the =e objectives of social work education, that 
is, “the development of a sense of social responsibility 
sufficient to move the student to action on social welfare 
issues, both in his agency capacity and outside of it, so 
that the general welfare is adequately provided for 
through social legislation and community planning.” 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 


Probation (Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


“Ten Years of Probation in the Federal Republic of 
Germany,” by Alfons Wahl (January 1964). Counselor 
Wahl of the federal ministry of justice in Bonn was the 
chief sponsor of the juvenile court and the probation and 
parole laws that were enacted in West Germany in 1953. 
He has been active in the overall coordination of probation 
and parole administration of his country ever since and 
has successfully guided the activities of the German 
Probation Association. He is the chief editor of its jour- 
nal. Both the association and the journal are known by 
the name “Bewaehrungshilfe.” 

Needless to say, there is no better qualified person to 
tell us about the present status of probation and parole 
in West Gremany and in the several states of which its 
Federal Republic is composed. The present article is 
based on juvenile statistics from the West German states 
and from West Berlin which may be considered as the 
eleventh state. 

On the first of January, 1963, there was a total of 
472 full-time probation officers; the number was increased 
to nearly 500 full-time probation officers by January 1, 
1964. There are apparently very few volunteer workers 
in this field and they have not been counted. 

As of January 1, 1963, there were 28,171 persons on 
probation and parole. This included 7,133 juveniles (under 
18), 13,437 youthful offenders (18-21), and 6,948 adults 
(over 21). Most interesting is a comparison of these 
figures with those who were inmates in correctional in- 
stitutions: There was a total of 6,748 juveniles and youth- 
ful offenders in institutions as compared with 20,570 
under probation or parole supervision, a rate of about 
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8 to 1 in favor of probation and parole. In the adult field, 
the reverse is true: 36,050 persons in adult institutions 
as against 6,948 on probation and parole, a rate of more 
than 5 to 1 in favor of institutional commitments. 

There are, as one may expect, considerable differences 
between the several states. In this connection, Mr. Wahl 
comments that the adult group furnished nearly 50 per- 
cent of the probationers in some states whereas in others 
it was limited to 10 to 15 percent. On the whole, he be- 
lieves that adult probation and parole are still treated 
as “step children” of the judicial administration and 
should be used more frequently. As goals for future 
development in the probation and parole fields he desig- 
nates further improvement in all working methods, 
continued enthusiasm in maintaining the spirit behind this 
work, and continued recruitment of the best and most 
dedicated personnel. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“Halfway Houses Pay Off,” by Robert F. Kennedy 
(January 1964). At the time the author took office as 
Attorney General of the United States the violation rate 
among juveniles and youths paroled from Federal in- 
stitutions was running about 50 percent. It was observed 
that the youths often were released to the same home 
or neighborhood where their difficulties originated. The 
use of halfway houses to ease the individual’s return 
to society was ventured. 

Centers were established in the Country’s three largest 
cities—New York City, Chicago, and Los Angeles. All 
three were in operation at the close of 1961. Each had a 
staff of six counselors and a capacity of 20 to 24 youths. 

At the houses the boys receive intensive individual 
counseling and are introduced to the resources of the 
community. An employment placement officer helps them 
to find a job. The counselor works closely with the boys’ 
families and encourages their visits. During the first 
month the boys may visit home on Sundays and toward 
the end of their stay may spend entire weekends at home. 
At this point the parole officer enters the situation so 
that continuity of attention is insured following release 
from the center. 

The program is not excessively expensive. The cost is 
$1,200 per boy or about the same as the cost of placing 
him in the National Training School. 

So far about 300 youths have passed through the cen- 
ter and less than 25 percent of these have violated their 
parole. This record becomes more significant when it is 
noted that the youths chosen for the program are those 
considered poor parole risks. Observers are not yet ready 
to say that the program is an unqualified success “although 
they concede that their data at this point are highly en- 
couraging.” 

“The American Scene—A British Probation Officer’s 
Impressions,” by Daphne Scarr (January 1964). The 
author, a probation officer from the County of Kent, 
England, recently came from Britain to the United States 
for a 1-year period on an exchange program. The pro- 
gram permitted her as an English probation officer to 
observe American correctional procedures. 

The relative informality of some American courts made 
the author “very uncomfortable.” After the wigs, gowns, 
and trumpets of her own courts she found it disconcerting 
to see here the defendant slouched “in an armchair, 
chewing gum and daring to answer the referee back.” 
She was startled by the casual appearance of some police 
officers when giving evidence and that the court would 
permit the defense to belittle the policeman’s integrity. 
‘I returned home with renewed respect for the .. . 
heavily disciplined British bobby.” 

The author found our “casual” attitude toward authority 
made evident by the disciplinary problems in our high 
schools. It was a new experience for her to see children 


brought into court for incorrigibility in school. In Britain, 
school problems such as smoking in the washrooms, 
skipping classes, etc., would be seen as exclusively school 
problems and handled internally. 

In our Middle West the author was surprised by the 
paucity of resources for delinquent girls. She observed 
girls being committed to a state institution only because 
no alternatives existed. In contrast the British system 
offers a probation hostel. Persons between 15 and 21 are 
removed from their homes to the shelter of a hostel for 
1 year. They may continue to work in the community but 
enjoy guidance and supervision within the hostel. 

Another area of contrast was the question of drug 
addiction. The author writes that in the United States 
it appears a great social problem, whereas in Britain 
“it just is not a problem at all.” To illustrate this she 
tells that during her 11 years as a probation officer she 
had never had dealings with a confirmed addict. 

“The British Scene—An American Probation Officer’s 
Impressions,” by Catherine Woodard Williams (January 
1964). On an exchange program the author, a probation 
officer of the Juvenile Division of Hennepin County De- 
partment of Court Services, Minneapolis, Minn., worked as 
a probation officer for 1 year in a small seaside town in 
England. She found her duties included almost every 
aspect of corrections and social work. The British pro- 
bation officer is responsible for the supervision of adults 
and juveniles, for marriage counseling, financial assist- 
ance, adoption studies, etc. As a result, she observes, the 
probation officer there is often “Jack of all trades and 
master of none.” 

The British probation officer assists the magistrate’s 
court by making inquiries for the court either while the 
offender is on remand or while the court is actually in 
session. “This means he has a very limited amount of 
time he can spend collecting information ... .” 

This article notes that statistics show far less juvenile 
delinquency in the United Kingdom than in the United 
States. But the author believes this apparent difference 
is a matter of definition. Truancy, immoral conduct, 
absence from the home, and incorrigibility, which swell 
delinquency statistics in the United States, are not recorded 
as delinquent acts in the United Kingdom. Only offenses 
equivalent to criminal acts are recorded there. 

The author encountered a lack of enthusiasm for the 
exchange program in her British colleagues. She would 
recommend that the program be continued only on three 
conditions: (1) That a national organization in the United 
States take a more responsible role in administering the 
program, (2) that a guide or policy be established for 
participants in it, and (3) that the exchange officer be 
given two years—the first to adjust to his new situation, 
and the second to reap some of its educational benefits.” 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“A Treatment Experience in Prison Community Liv- 
ing,” by Ernest Reimer and Glynn B. Smith (January- 
February 1964). The authors, who are chief of program 
services of the California Department of Corrections, 
and program administrator of the California Rehabili- 
tation Center at Corona, respectively, describe an experi- 
ment begun in 1959 at a new institution. Initially, a staff 
treatment team met regularly with a selected group of 
inmates to try to build a better treatment atmosphere. 
Later it was found necessary to give inservice training 
to all the institutional personnel and to confine member- 
ship of the inmate groups to volunteers. 

The groups were discussion and not action groups. 
Many inmates showed no improvement as a result of 
the discussions, but by and large a more constructive 
setting for treatment and living conditions resulted. The 
project also demonstrated that personnel can meet with 
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large groups without the personnel running a risk of 
losing its responsibilities. 

“Prisoner Mood-Shifts During Initial Incarceration,” 
by M. K. Distefano, Jr. (January-February 1964). The 
author, a psychologist at a mental hospital, conducted a 
research experiment involving 36 selected inmates durin 
reception at the Louisiana Penitentiary. He applie 
— developed by Nowlis to determine mood change. 

he checklist included 12 scales of mood factors: aggres- 
sion, concentration, de-activation, social affection, anxiety, 
depression, egotism, pleasantness, activation, nonchalance, 
skepticism, and startle. He submitted the questionnaire 
on four occasions at 14-day intervals. He discovered sig- 
nificant mood shifts in anxiety, depression, concentration, 
and skepticism scales. 

“The Rehabilitation Process—A Prisoner’s Point of 
View,” by Raymond C. Hodge (March-April 1964). The 
author is a recidivist and is now serving a life sentence 
as a habitual criminal. Nevertheless, he has observed 
and experienced many prison programs and has been 
placed in a position to evaluate them. The author is very 
articulate. The article should be read by prison personnel 
and inmates. He reaches the following conclusions: (1) 
Offenders must have a desire for rehabilitation and freely 
cooperate. (2) Rehabilitation is possible with proper 
tools and motivation. (3) Facilities should be utilized to 
the fullest extent. (4) Firmness is necessary but pris- 
oners must be treated as human beings and never be 
degraded. They must have self-respect. 


CORRECTIVE PSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by Davin H. GRONEWOLD 


quent youth through which the offender could be equipped 
with the substantial skill and technical knowledge 
required for jobs which are remunerative. The authors 
suggest that the correctional procedure they advocate 
“be verified by empirical application and research.” The 
authors suggested the following jobs as possibilities for 
their recommended experiment: linotypists, machinists, 
radio and television repairmen, telephone linesmen, business 
accounting machine operatives, and some of the better 
paid clerical and sales positions. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“Correcting Delinquency Through Status Elevation,” 
by Charles D. Whatley, Jr., Ph.D., and James B. Crumbley 
(January 1964). Studies by Cloward and Ohlin, Cohen, and 
others suggest that an important determinant of delin- 

uency among lower class youth is “the demoralizing 
Seorur between socially learned aspirations and legiti- 
mate opportunities for status achievement.” To compensate 
for lack of status the youth engages in persistent cir- 
cumventions of the law for material gain; his illegitimate 
activity is a means of “repairing the status deficit.” The 
hypothesis of the authors is that tendencies toward delin- 
quency of lower class status deprived youth will diminish, 
as his “social status is elevated ... one or more degrees 
above the status level to which he belongs and from which 
he seeks escape in acts of lawlessness.” Through equipping 
him with a set of marketable skills, the delinquent youth 
is given a promise of future advancement which will give 
_— the respect of his peers and the adults of his social 
class. 

It is the thesis of the authors that “the status bearing 
job is a far more dependable vehicle of rehabilitating 
delinquent youth than psychotherapeutic devices aimed 
at transforming the boy’s personality.” They make clear 
that their hypothesis is limited to those youth whose 
misconduct is related to the pressure for status elevation 
which would exclude those committing crimes against 
the person and middle and upper class offenders. 

Status advancement through the development of mar- 
ketable vocational skills will tend to give the young 
man a tangible investment in the reward system which 
helped to produce delinquency in the first place; it will 
give him a sense of social relatedness to the law-abiding 
community. It will be to his advantage to protect his 
newly acquired investment through refraining from illegal 
behavior. Ile might continue to violate laws, but he will 
become more cautious, use more restraint, and gradually 
accommodate himself to the expectations of the law-abiding 
community. Eventually his new status will tend to alienate 
him from his delinquent subculture. 


Implications of this theory would be the provision of 
appropriate vocational training in institutions for delin- 


“The Practical Application of Research,” by Don M. 
Gottfredson (October 1963). Correctional administrators 
at present are forced to fly blind and without adequate 
instruments. Practice does not make perfect, because 
practice without research is blind. Nothing is so practical 
as a good theory, because it can be applied to experimen- 
tation. Negative results or finding no differences in a 
study can make a practical difference in approach. In 
corrections, prediction measures are really base expectan- 
cies with applications to (1) studying treatment effects, 
(2) planning programs, and (3) improving predictive 
ability. 

“Terminology and Nosology: A Central Problem in Re- 
search in Criminal Phenomena,” by Dr. J. W. Mohr 
(October 1963). The old cliche that “more research is 
needed” is questioned in view of the “uncontrolled deluge” 
of projects and studies published en masse in the field of 
criminology. Difficulties in classifying observations and 
standardizing communication, or in nosology and term- 
inology, respectively, have contributed to confusion. The 
legal classifications sometimes used as a basis for criminal 
nosology do not include many factors essential for un- 
derstanding criminal phenomena, such as _ relationship 
to the victim, socioeconomic status, and many other areas. 
Clinical classifications tend to ignore legal sanctions. 
Correctional classifications by provision of a variety of 
dispositions seem to be a matter of administrative feasi- 
bility. None of these classifications relate criminal phenom- 
ena to social structure. There is a need for a criminal 
nosology and resulting empirically based terminology. 

“The Importance of Scientific Standards in Correctional 
Research,” by G. W. Russon (October 1963). Psychiatrists 
and social workers and clinical personnel tend to use tech- 
nical terminology so broad that it becomes meaningless 
when applied to specific cases. For example, “flexible,” 
“rigid,” “delinquency,” “diagnosis,” “emotionally dis- 
turbed,” “treatment,” and “relationship” are only a few 
of these that have no specific meaning. There should be 
a standard minimum procedure in individual case studies. 

“The Persistent Offender,” by Bruno M. Cormier, 
Jadwiga M. Sangowicz, Raymond Boyer, Andre Thiffault, 
Miriam Kennedy, and Anton Obert (October 1963). Of 
173 persistent offenders studied by this research team, 
nearly two-thirds had spent more than half their life 
since age 16 in incarceration. More than half were non- 
violent. Their attitudes toward sentencing was that it was 
based on their record just as much as it was on the 
offense they committed. The persistent offender tends to 
be isolated, which is why he is difficult to reach for the 
psychiatrist or clinician. 

“Male Patients Transferred from Reform and Penal 
Settings in Ontario to Mental Hospital,” by C. K. Mc- 
Knight (October 1963). Criminals transferred to the max- 
imum security division of the Ontario Hospital at Pen- 
etanguishene, 52 from the reformatory and 42 from the 
penitentiary, were compared on several demographic 
characteristics. Predominant symptoms included depres- 
sion and paranoid outlook and attempts or threats at 
suicide. No relationship appears between mental condition 
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and type of crime among these patients. Reformatory 
patients were similar to those from the penitentiary, 
except that they were younger and the sentences were 
shorter. 

“The Question: Judicial Torture in New France,” by 
Raymond Boyer (October 1963). “The Question” is the 
legal term for torture to which accused and convicted 
persons were submitted to force confessions or further 
information. It was used in Greece and Rome and was 
revived in 1252 by Pope Innocent the Fourth for criminals 
and heretics. The question was used extensively in France 
during the 13th Century when St. Louis requested _the 
establishment of the Inquisition in his domains. Louis XVI 
abolished the question in France immediately prior to the 
French Revolution. The last civilized nation to abolish 
it was Switzerland in 1815. While legalized torture was 
prohibited in English Common Law dating back to the 
Magna Carta, it was occasionally used and prisoners 
were frequently starved until they consented or died. In 
New France (or Canada) the Indians used the question 
symbolically. The 96 years following the establishment of 
the Sovereign Council in 1663, until the Conquest (by 
Great Britain), 24 persons appear as victims of the 
question. Only the Nazi government has authorized legal 
torture in our time. 

“Social Work and Corrections—A Shotgun Marriage?” 
by Robert W. Barrington (October 1963). Some impatience 
with the national academic establishment was expressed, 
particularly toward social work, because it often does 
not weigh the impact of its own performance in the light 
of today’s social needs, but “interprets” in the light of 
educational politics, spurious disciplinary distinctions, 
and vested interest professionalism. The relationship 
between social work and corrections is a tenuous one and 
not unrelated to the classical “shot-gun marriage.” The 
corrections worker has to be aggressive, but the social 
worker holds to the doctrine of self-determination. The 
social workers seek trained supervisors when they do not 
know what to do, while the correctional workers must 
do something immediately; for whatever other errors 
may be made, delay in the correctional field is almost 
always a mistake. The idealogical inconsistencies found 
in people-helping occupations are in sharp focus here. 
Will the marriage last or will it progress into a confused 
polygamy under the popular umbrella of an interdisciplin- 
ary approach in corrections? 

This issue of The Canadian Journal of Corrections 
also presents a number of articles on staff training: “What 
Are the Staff Training Problems for Canadian Prisons?”; 
“B. C. Corrections Branch Staff Training Program”; 
“Staff Training in Saskatchewan”; “Staff Development in 
the Ontario Provincial Probation Services’; “In-Service 
Training Program of Ontario’s Department of Reform In- 
stitutions”; “Correctional Staff Training”; “Staff Training 
of the John Howard Society of Ontario”; “Staff Training 
Program Youth Protection Services, Quebec”; “Les Cen- 
tres de Socio-Pedagogie”; and “The Role of the Institu- 
tional Staff Development Officer.” 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. Nau 


“Innocent Offenders,’ by Sid Ross (Parade, January 5, 
1964). A former Nassau County judge at Mineola, New 
York, became interested in the problem of young offenders 
who are unaware of the implications of law violations and 


One ought to read 


the consequences of their actions. At his own expense he 
prepared and distributed a booklet entitled The Innocent 
Offender: A Young Citizen’s Guide. He tells young people 
what kinds of offenses can give them records and handi- 
cap them in obtaining employment, getting security 
clearance for defense work, or becoming an officer in the 
armed services. 


“Legal Escape,” by George J. Jaffe (This Week, Feb. 16, 
1964). A March 18, 1963, Supreme Court decision, which 
held that a defendant accused of committing a serious 
crime must be furnished a defense lawyer if he requests 
one, has resulted in the release of thousands of prisoners, 
especially in the 15 states having no legal guarantees 
of counsel for poor defendants except in capital cases. 
Although many were retried with lawyers representing 
them, others were set free because records and witnesses 
were not available. In Florida, where the appeal origi- 
nated, some 4,200 out of 8,000 inmates had been sentenced 
without legal representation and by December 31, 1963, 
some 4,119 petitions for rehearing had been filed. 

Around a thousand felons have been freed in Florida 
but one inmate, with only 3 months remaining of a 3-year 
sentence, successfully won a new triai only to find him- 
self beginning service of a new 3-year term. The great 
Florida prison exodus proved costly as prisoners were 
granted gratuities, thereby depleting the finances of the 
Division of Corrections. 

Most lawyers favor the Supreme Court ruling but most 
states are now confronted with a problem and a challenge 
relating to the public defender system. There are only 127 
defender agencies in this country with almost half of them 
located in Illinois and California. Justice Tom Clark is of 
the opinion that in most of our courts today indigent 
defendants are still being deprived of what he considers 
to be adequate representation because in many state and 
federal jurisdictions “the machinery for the assignment 
of legal counsel is archaic, slip-shod and ineffective.” 

“The Bail Scandal,” by Laurence Lader (Parade, March 
1, 1964). The National Conference on Bail and Criminal 
Justice scheduled to meet during the spring of 1964, was 
called to discuss the challenging injustice of the American 
bail system. Although New York City has successfully 
launched the Manhattan Bail Project and Chicago’s 
Municipal Court employs a chief public defender, not 
much progress has been made in other sections of the 
country. The Vera Foundation in New York has sponsored 
the Manhattan Bail Project which provides for the re- 
leasing of defendants on their personal guarantee to 
return for trial. Each defendant is investigated to deter- 
mine whether he is a suitable risk for such release with- 
out a monetary bond. The Vera study has proved rather 
convincingly that the efficient application of this plan of 
release eliminates discrimination and injustice that charac- 
terize the old bail system. 

“Pre-Release Center’s Operation Aimed at Preparing 
Prisoner for Return to Life in Normal Surroundings,” by 
Fred M. Reese, Jr. (South Carolina Methodist Advocate, 
March 5, 1964). The South Carolina Department of Cor- 
rections has developed a prerelease center to be used in 
the preparation of inmates for release during the last 30 
days of their sentence. The facilities of Harbison College 
were made available for the Center by the United Presby- 
terian Church and many volunteer agencies have offered 
their services. The prerelease program will offer family 
counseling, employment guidance, recreation, and financial 
advice. Religious referrals will be made to help prepare 
men for their return to their home communities. Since 
no money has been appropriated for the Center, existing 
funds and volunteer efforts will be depended upon until 
the Legislature is persuaded to give financial support 
to the program. 
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Probation Services in England, Wales, 
and Scotland 


Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Probation Service. By the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department and the Secretary of State 
for Scotland. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1962. Pp. 171. $2.00. 

Second Report of the Departmental Committee 
on the Probation Service. By the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department and the Secretary 
of State for Scotland. London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1962. Pp. 31. 45 cents. 


In May 1959 a 14-man committee was delegated by the 
Home Department Secretary and Secretary of State for 
Scotland to investigate all aspects of probation services 
in England, Wales, and Scotland and to evaluate their 
probation hostel systems. The probation service report, 
the first complete appraisal since 1936, details the func- 
tions of the service, its organization and administration, 
recruitment and training of officers, and salaries and 
conditions of service. The second report discusses the 
development of the hostel system, provided by statute 
in 1914 and functioning under present regulations since 
1949, and its future requirements. Each report, of course, 
makes recommendations for more efficient functioning of 
a system which recently has become more complex and 
demanding. 

While the recommendations have less significance to our 
probation officers, both publications are educational and 
particularly interesting where differences in functioning 
are noted. The court’s investigative report is appropriately 
called a “social enquiry report,” and its contents are 
known to the defense. Recommendations about suitability 
for probation, if made at all, are apparently conveyed 
in imprecise or ambiguous language. The Committee con- 
cluded that definite recommendations be incorporated. 

Probation, limited to not less than 1 year or more 
than 3 years, is utilized considerably less in Scotland 
where there is still a tendency to regard it primarily as 
treatment for younger offenders. Although as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1960, English and Welsh officers were supervising 
63,624 probationers, the ra of offenders placed 
on probation had declined. This, however, was ascribed 
to more discriminating selection and wider range of al- 
ternative treatments rather than loss of confidence. The 
average caseload for male officers, prohibited by statute 
from supervising females, was 61.1; the female caseload 
was 40.6. Caseload components included actual super- 
vision cases and disregarded such duties as adoption and 
divorce investigations and matrimonial conciliations. A 
standard male caseload of 50 was recommended. 

Administratively, the probation service is the responsi- 
bility of the Home Secretary in England and Wales, both 
of which are divided into “probation areas,” identified 
as one or more petty sessional (court) divisions, depen- 
dent on size. Excluding London, whose organization and 
administration was unique, probation areas totaled 103. 
Local administration of each, however, is delegated to a 
probation committee of lay magistrates. These committees 
appoint and pay officers, meet their expenses, assign them 
to courts, exercise general supervision, and provide office 
facilities. Financial responsibility is also national and 
local, as an Exchequer grant not exceeding 50 percent is 
paid toward expenditures met by local authorities. 
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The rapid expansion of probation services has not kept 

pace with the increase in work, necessitating the appoint- 
ment of a high proportion of untrained persons; but the 
Committee deemed it unrealistic to set a date after which 
such appointments would be forbidden. This situation, 
however, is offset by what appears to be an excellent 
training program under the direction of the Home Secre- 
—- Probation Advisory and Training Board. It selects 
and trains persons before appointment and awards these 
students tax-free maintenance grants. This training, in- 
terestingly, differentiates between students under and 
over age 30 and limits the latter’s training period to 1 
year. 
Specialized shorter-term training and tutor probation 
officers are available for the newly-appointed officer. The 
experienced officer may utilize a variety of refresher, 
short advanced courses, or weekly seminars. Again, the 
cost of training is shared equally between central and 
local government. 

The existing 32 hostels in England and Wales now cater 
exclusively to youths from ages 15 to 21 who have been 
before the courts and aim “at providing a sympathetic 
yet disciplined regime, with the chance to learn self-dis- 
cipline in adapting oneself to others.” It is revealing that 
establishment and management of these hostels has been 
on a voluntary basis and continues on this basis, but at 
least one liaison probation officer is assigned to each. A 
hostel, which averages 20 residents, is distinguished from 
an approved probation home by the hostel resident’s going 
out to employment instead of being occupied within the 
premises. A resident’s earnings, however, are controlled. 
The charge for board and lodging is deducted, a stipulated 
amount of spending money furnished, and the balance 
placed in savings. Hostel residency, limited to 12 months, 
was viewed as the essential ingredient of successful adjust- 
ment of those offenders whose environmental influences 
were believed adverse. 

Perhaps the basic contribution of these publications is 
the reflection they prompted about probation as the most 
effective method of treating our socially handicapped cit- 
izens. We too often neglect reconsideration of the basic 
principles that govern our relationship with clients, and 
the Committee’s general discussion about probation and 
the role of the probation officer summarized most ade- 
quately these concepts. 


Toledo, Ohio BERTHA J. PAYAK 


Increasing the Effectiveness of 
Parole Board Decisions 


Guides for Parole Selection. Advisory Council 
on Parole. New York: The National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, 19638. Pp. 96. 

The omnipresent nightmare of the conscientious parole 
board member narrows down to the question: Did I make 
the right decision? Since the latest model crystal ball is 
unobtainable—one that might provide a conclusive an- 
swer to the question—the NCCD Guides for Parole Selec- 
tion is the next best thing on the market. 

For the first time between two covers, the Guides, with 
due consideration for brevity, attempts to suggest how a 
parole board member should conduct himself, and poses 
certain basic areas worthy of discussion with a prospec- 
tive parolee. True, there is a fair supply of textbooks 
dealing with parole as a philosophy of modern correc- 
tional treatment, but few, if any, delve with depth into 
the “space aspect” of parole, namely, that area that defies 
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a “proof positive” response on the part of parolees once 
they leave the confines of the four walls. : , 

As is well implied in the title, the manual is precisely 
a guide. Prepared over a period of several years, and 
subjected to many checks and revisions by its authors, 
all of whom are thoroughly knowledgeable professionals, 
the document constitutes a major contribution to the 
limited literature in the field. 

As this review is written, the glaring headlines of news- 
papers in an eastern state, and, in fact, in a certain west- 
ern state, take to task those whose responsibility it is to 
decide the fate of parole applicants. As all practitioners 
know only too well, all decisions cannot be correct, and 
neither will the day ever arrive when texts or data-pro- 
cessing machines and computers provide the 100 percent 
correct answer to the question: Should this person be 
paroled? The problem appears to arise in the _public’s 
eye when failures occur too frequently—or perhaps we 
should say when failures occur, period! As the Foreword 
to the Guides well indicates, “These Guides are not the 
final answer by any means, (and) we must continue our 
efforts to raise the ratio of success to failure in the treat- 
ment of the offender through parole.” 

The manual, presently in mimeographed form, ably 
discusses such aspects of the paroling process as: The 
Fundamentals in Selection; Study of the Inmate’s Past; 
Behavior and Progress During Confinement; The Parole 
Hearing; The Community Situation; and The Parole Plan. 
Further, it contains a composite case history of an offen- 
der as might be compiled by a correctional institution 
classification committee, together with a sample case 
record presumably prepared for a parole board hearing. 
With the latter, this reviewer would have some argument 
primarily because it is not sufficiently inclusive. Further, 
exception would be taken to the fact that the case writer 
of the history submits a specific recommendation for 
parole. This is the prerogative and major responsibility 
of the board member, rather than staff. 

A 2-page bibliography completes the document, with 
various books and publications recommended. 

Quite appropriately, the chairman of the Advisory 
Council on Parole, Paul J. Gernert, chairman also of the 
Pennsylvania Board of Parole, suggests that a later sup- 
plement be prepared dealing with various “unresolved 
legal questions raised by recent Federal court decisions 
regarding right to counsel and other aspects of due pro- 
cess in parole revocation cases,’’ pending further clarifi- 
cation by the courts. We trust such a supplement will 
be forthcoming as quickly as possible since this area will 
affect much in the way of parole process and procedures. 

Touching upon another sensitive area, the manual pro- 
poses that parole board members be thoroughly conver- 
sant with institutional procedures and treatment pro- 
grams, and suggests that “perhaps the paroling authority 
can stimulate corrective action without undue delay in 
release ... .” Hopefully, this should be so, but unfor- 
tunately, in some jurisdictions the gap between institu- 
tional and parole administration is too wide. 

This reviewer took the liberty of discussing the pub- 
lication under consideration with others having parole 
decision-making responsibilities, some of whom have had 
occasion to utilize the publication as a part of their work 
in current National Parole Institutes. Two basic consider- 
ations were suggested. One refers to several comments 
in the Guides to the effect that this document cannot, 
obviously, be substituted for the “discretion and judg- 
ment” of a paroling authority, and that “generalities” 
must prevail in any written attempt to discuss decision 
making. Despite this pronouncement, the Guides then 
proceeds to list numerous detailed questions that could 
well be asked of any parole applicant. 

The question arises: Are such questions so precisely 
stated, likely to be interpreted as standards? To an ex- 
perienced paroling authority, obviously not. But what 
interpretation will be made by the new and inexperienced 
board member or interested layman? The second, and 
perhaps more pertinent consideration, concerns the value 
and appropriateness of the indicated questions insofar 
as minority groups are concerned. Since most of the 
criteria listed suggests positive and negative poles within 
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which parole board members may establish personal and 
group levels of relative emphasis in decision making, 
question is raised as to their applicability in an across- 
the-board manner with all such groups despite their 
group differences, customs, mores, etc. As one discussant 
well stated: “It would seem improper to tend to deny 
parole opportunities to an individual because he lacks 
attitudes and motivations growing out of a conviction that 
the general community inhibits or prevents his developing. 

In a sense, the raising of such questions with respect 
to a document such as the one under consideration may 
appear to be somewhat unwarranted in light of the fact 
that the manual stands out as one of a kind in an area 
where much light is needed. Steps should be taken to reduce 
to the lowest common denominator the possibility of error. 
This document is a pronounced step in the right direction. 

Suffice it to say that full credit must be given to the 
authors and sponsoring organization for pioneering in 
an area where others have feared to tread. If you are 
concerned with the paroling process, then the Guides are 
for you; if not, they are for you anyway! 

New York City ROBERTS J. WRIGHT 


A Reexamination of a Trial and Conviction 


Tragedy in Dedham: The Story of the Sacco- 
Vanzettt Case. By Francis Russell. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1962. Pp. 478. $7.95. 


In the 44 years since the robbery murder of Berardelli 
and Parmenter outside the Rice and Hutchins shoe fac- 
tory in South Braintree, Massachusetts, literally shelves 
of material—trial and appellate records, novels, plays, 
essays, pamphlets, newspaper and magazine articles of 
every description—have been written which are required 
reading for anyone who would master what Francis 
Russell has aptly called the tragedy in Dedham. It was 
in the Graeco-Roman courthouse in Dedham during 6 
weeks of a hot summer in 1921 that the trial of Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti took place; in the same 
courtroom, 6 years later, the defendants were sentenced 
to death for the last time; and it was the events in this 
courtroom, not the crime, not the court, not even the 
——— which remains the central focus of the whole 
ragedy. 

I have read only a little of what there is to read (most 
of which, one would guess, Mr. Russell has studied) on 
this case. Consequently, I am not among those best qual- 
ified to judge the adequacy of Mr. Russell’s treatment of 
the subject. But as it is fairly safe to suppose that every 
literate American knows something of this case, there 
may be some point in indicating my general impression 
of this book by way of comparing it with the choicer 
items hitherto available. 

The Sacco-Vanzetti case, of course, has been the pro- 
perty from the start of the liberal-to-radical left and their 
spokesmen. So far as providing the reader nowadays with 
a feeling for the interplay between background and events 
in Massachusetts during the 1920’s, which culminated 
in the Sacco-Vanzetti trial and execution, Upton Sin- 
clair’s novel, Boston (1928), still has an unparalleled 
contribution to make. Far better than Mr. Russell’s rather 
prosaic and impassive history, Sinclair’s socially con- 
scious fiction, for all its artlessness, provides the sense 
of drama needed to revive in the reader the tensions 
which surrounded this trial. 

So far as the legal appraisal of the case is concerned— 
and it must in the end be on this basis that one’s sym- 
pathies are sustained, no matter what first arouses them, 
for or against the defendants—nothing available to the 
general public surpasses Felix Frankfurter’s The Case 
of Sacco and Vanzetti (1927; paperback reissue, 1962). 
Whereas Sinclair epitomizes the socialist-anarchist-com- 
munist minorities for whom this case was the bitter 
proof positive that in America the rule of law was an 
instrument of capitalist oppression, it was Frankfurter 
who both symbolized and aroused those middle class in- 
tellectuals who protested the trial as a travesty and a 
disgrace. 


Mr. Russell, of course, is no professor of law and jurist, 
any more than he is a socialist novelist and agitator. But 
it is these kinds of intellect and temperament which still 
are needed to bring to the reader the ordeal of “the good 
shoemaker and the poor fish peddler.” At the very least, 
Mr. Russell’s sympathies and training (he is a writer 
and contributor to American Heritage, where portions 
of his book first appeared), if one may judge from 
the result, do not seem to have equipped him adequately 
for his present task. Anyone who really wants to under- 
stand the Sacco-Vanzetti case ziust still go back to this 
older literature. i ‘ 

Yet Mr. Russell’s original research does make a claim 
on the reader’s attention: a néw set of ballistic tests on 
the alleged pistol which fired the shots killing Berardelli 
and allegedly found on Sacco; interviews and other tests 
tending to disconfirm the so-called “Morelli theory” in- 
vented by Herbert Ehrmann, Esq., according to which 
not Italian anarchists from Greater Boston, among them 
Sacco and Vanzetti, but a professional gang of Italian 
thieves from Providence, R.I., led by Joe Morelli, com- 
mitted the entire crime (see Ehrmann’s engrossing The 
Untried Case [1933 and 1960]); and other interviews 
with all survivors involved with the case. The result 
which Mr. Russell reaches is that Sacco was guilty 
but Vanzetti was not (pp. 462 ff.). nag 

On Mr. Russell’s theory of the case, the villain of 
the piece is not Judge Webster Thayer (who openly 
proclaimed his intention to “get” those “anarchist bas- 
tards”), not the sanctimonious President of Harvard, A. 
Lawrence Lowell, nor that babbit of a Governor, Alvin 
Fuller, but the radical defense lawyer, Fred Moore, whose 
peccadillos and brusque western style so alienated the 
court, the community, and even his colleagues and clients, 
that whatever unfairness and hostility crept into the pro- 
ceedings was ultimately his fault. Likewise, the real vic- 
tims of the tragedy were not Sacco and Vanzetti, not even 
Berardelli and Parmenter, but the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and its loyal servants who were flayed 
alive for a decade in the liberal press. 

As was to be expected, Mr. Russell’s conclusions have 
been given a thorough review, with keelhauling results 
for the author. His critics have substantially discredited 
the new ballistic tests, several of his sources have pub- 
licly disowned statements attributed to them in the book, 
and so forth (see The Nation, December 22, 1962, and New 
Republic, March 2, 1968, and July 138, 1963). His pub- 
lished replies and defense are disappointingly inept (see 
The Nation, January 26, 1963, and New Republic, March 
23, 1963). In a word, the effect to date of this book has 
been to leave informed students of the case right where 
they were before it was written. 

But I do not hesitate to recommend this book to buyers. 
The dust jacket has a passable reproduction on its cover 
of Ben Shahn’s superb 1958 silkscreen portrait of Sacco 
and Vanzetti. It would not be unfair to say that this is 
easily the best thing about this book. 


Reed College Huco ADAM BEDAU 


The Expanding Use of Group Counseling 
in Correctional Treatment 


Explorations In the Use of Group Counseling 
in the County Correctional Program. By Norman 
Fenton. Palo Alto, California: Pacific Books, 1962. 
Pp. 174. $2.00. 


It was inevitable that group counseling would find its 
way into correctional a on a county level, just 
as it was inevitable that Norman Fenton would be one 
of the prime movers in such a development. Group treat- 
ment methods are being introduced into correctional pro- 

ams of all types at such an incredible rate in the United 
ote. they have become a social movement of consider- 
able significance. Perhaps no program in the history of 
American penology has been accepted so rapidly by ad- 
ministrators and policy makers. A decade ago, there was 
a sprinkling of correctional group programs around the 
county. Most of them were conducted in training schools 
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for boys, while few adult institutions appeared to have 
any interest in this type of approach. Today, it has be- 
come as much a part of the correctional scene as educa- 
tion, vocational training, and recreation. It is perhaps the 
most significant development in American penology since 
the introduction of classification programs in the thirties, 
Strangely enough, however, it appears to have gathered 
momentum in programs for adult inmates and parolees 
rather than in correctional programs for juveniles. 

This book which Fenton contributed to and edited re- 
lates the story of the “County Project in Correctional 
Methods.” It is an attempt to explore the prospects and 
problems of developing group counseling programs in 
county jails and probation and welfare departments in 
the State of California. 

Group counseling has been employed extensively, as 
indicated above, in correctional programs, not only in the 
United States, but also in various countries around the 
world, from Ceylon to Sweden. However, its use has 
tended to be restricted to state and national facilities. 
The County Project attempted to expand its application 
to local, community-based programs. Fenton, like many 
others in the field, regards group counseling as one of 
three levels of intensity of group treatment methods that 
are employed in correctional agencies. He describes it 
as “a level of group treatment which affects the individ- 
ual’s feelings and attitudes more intimately” (page 4). 
— other two methods are group guidance and group 

erapy. 

The experiences of the County Project are presented 
in five sections of the book. Each of the programs is re- 
corded by persons who actually conducted or supervised 
the counseling groups. Other local efforts, some of which 
preceded Fenton’s project, are described as well. 

The first section discusses the historical developments 
that led to the establishment of the project, which was 
financed by the Rosenberg Foundation. Also, a_ brief 
description is poo of the aims and aspirations, the 
limitations and accomplishments of the project. Part 
two deals with the use of group counseling in three 
county correctional institutions for juveniles, including 
a detention facility, a forestry camp and a boys’ ranch. 
The third section presents a review of group counseling 
programs in six county facilities for male and female, 
adult offenders, including county jails, rehabilitation cen- 
ters with work-furlough programs and honor camps. The 
latter program, which is described in chapter 12, was 
not involved in the County Project for it antedated it 
by several years. These camps represented a unique at- 
tempt by a community to avoid the traditional practice 
of turning over to the state, problems that should be 
tackled by local officials. It would behoove many local 
and state correctional administrators to examine care- 
fully the San Diego County Department of Honor Camps 
which operates these camps. It is one of the most en- 
lightened and progressive correctional systems in the 
entire country. The fourth part of the report describes 
the use in five counties of group counseling with juvenile 
and adult probationers and parolees. A postscript by 
Fenton rounds out this account. Apparently a second 
volume is planned to describe efforts to introduce group 
counseling with welfare clients. 

The technique Fenton used to foster his group coun- 
seling project involved the establishment of demonstra- 
tion groups for workers from three types of county de- 
partments, correction, probation, and welfare. These em- 
ployees were invited to observe group sessions with in- 
mates, probationers, and parolees. 

A second feature of training program involved partici- 
pation in discussion groups, after each session, to re- 
view and report on the observations of the trainees. 

From time to time, the group members themselves, 
(the offenders) were invited to discuss their reactions to 
these group therapeutic experiences, with the observers. 
This approach was designed to maximize interaction 
between workers from various counties who volunteered 
to expose themselves to and learn about a new treatment 
technique. It should be noted that much of the inspiration 
and, to some degree, actual support for this Project 
emanated from the California State Department of Cor- 
rection which is acknowledged by Fenton. Also, he at- 
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tempted to involve the chief administrative officials of 
each agency, to secure assurances that these programs 
would be continued after the County Project was ended, 
because Fenton was well aware of the old adage in cor- 
rection, that “programs succeed if the warden wants them 
to succeed.” In a very direct sense, he utilized the County 
Project as a device to demonstrate to the county officials 
that there are few risks involved in maintaining a group 
counseling program in their jails and detention facilities, 
that, in.general, the inmates are favorably oriented to it, 
and that it may even prove to be helpful to both the in- 
mates and the facility. 

There were many trials and tribulations in the course 
of this Project. It is clearly evident that support for the 
project fluctuated between mild indifference and even 
antagonism to enthusiastic support for it. In many re- 
spects, reactions varied according to the amount of ex- 
perience of the group leaders. Those with limited prior 
contact with group programs reflected their great anx- 
iety about the program in their accounts. As a result 
the reports in this volume are unevenly presented. The 
confidence that usually develops with the passage of 
time is seen mostly in the chapters dealing with pro- 
grams that preceded the County Project. Nevertheless, 
the accounts are presented in an honest and straight- 
forward way with no attempt made to disguise or gloss 
over failures, problems, or limitations. In this respect, 
this volume makes an important contribution to the field 
of correction. All too frequently, accounts of correctional 
programs turn out to be reflections of hopes and aspira- 
tions rather than accurate, faithful descriptions of actual 
experiences. 

The effects of the project varied from one county to 
another. In some instances, groups initiated by Fenton’s 
efforts were viewed enthusiastically and plans were form- 
ulated to make them an integral part of the detention 
and probation facilities of the county. In other cases, 
groups were discontinued, sometimes because adequate 
settings in which to conduct meetings were not pro- 
vided or trained personnel were not available. At other 
times, counseling groups were scheduled to begin after 
the demonstration program had ended. Although the 
responses were not uniform, in general, the county offi- 
cials and the five hundred workers who observed and 
participated in the county project were favorably im- 
pressed. It is not possible, however, to evaluate the out- 
come of the project ees 

Nevertheless, Fenton did feel that it was possible to 
specify the criteria that must be met before launching 
a program of group counseling in a correctional agency. 
“First, there must be acceptance and support from those 
in the top echelons of the agency. Second, adequate pre- 
paration, especially staff training, must be assured in 
advance. Third, a beginning should be made with the 
voluntary participation of a few genuinely interested 
employees. Fourth, group counseling must be introduced 
at first slowly and carefully. No pressure should be ex- 
erted. Those who volunteer to be trained to conduct groups 
need to be well informed of the many difficulties and limi- 
tations of group counseling. It should not be oversold as 
though it were a panacea, which it certainly is not. Fifth, 
the limits of the content of the sessions and the behavior 
in the group session should be as fully defined as possible 
by the agency. And, finally, there must be some super- 
vision, some resource person or persons to observe the 
group sessions and to whom the group leaders may go 
when they need advice regarding any phases of the con- 
duct of group counseling. 

Like many new correctional programs that are 
launched from time to time, the County Project raised 
more issues than it settled. For example, is there a source 
of professional oo’ for treatment programs in county 
facilities? In a field, where trained personnel are at a 

remium, this is a problem of considerable importance. 
What techniques do we have available to measure the 
impact of this type of a gr ag settings where the 
Inmate turnover is exceedingly high? Since the great 
majority of inmates in county jails, camps, and work- 
houses return to the community in far less time than 
Inmates in state facilities, is = counseling the ap- 
propriate treatment method to be employed? 
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County facilities for offenders, particularly for adults, 
have rarely received the attention they deserve from 
criminological theoreticians and program innovators. Fen- 
ton has performed an invaluable service by directing 
attention to this neglected area. He has demonstrated 
that it is possible to motivate administrators and workers 
in these facilities, sufficiently to explore a new approach, 
in an area where top-level support is tenuous and cau- 
tious, where the level of professional training, at best, 
is minimal, and where funds are notoriously limited. 
He has demonstrated that incarcerated inmates have 
enough anxiety about their status to subject themselves 
to experimental programs. He has pointed up the gap 
that exists between practice and research in the field of 
correction by plunging into a new venture without wait- 
ing for “all the evidence” to be gathered. 

This report is representative of the tremendous in- 
fluence that Fenton has had on California state and local 
correctional systems directly, and on other United States 
and European correctional programs indirectly. More- 
over, it is a tribute to the versatility and dedication of 
one of America’s greatest penologists. 


Bordentown, N. J. ALBERT ELIAS 


Sentencing Practices in Canada 


Sentencing of Adults in Canada. By Stuart 
King Jaffary. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1963. Pp. 122. $4.95. 


This excellent book focuses attention on the limited ef- 
fectiveness of an improved system of laws, plans, and 
services for treatment of offenders if the sentencing 
authority operates independently of such improved sys- 
tem and without presentence investigations and other 
necessary services. The author includes an able review 
of the sentencing principles of the past and present, the 
twentieth century recognition by the Executive and Legis- 
lative branches of the Canadian government’ of the pri- 
mary importance of rehabilitation of the offender for the 
protection of society, as well as for his own good, and the 
background aims and practices of Canadian criminal 
justice, with emphasis on the sentencing process. 

The emphasis clearly placed on points such as the fol- 
lowing make the book a desirable addition to the library 
of anyone concerned with the sentencing process: 

1. The importance of the magistrate, and the need 
for giving public recognition to such importance, in a 
system (a) where he can impose a sentence up to 5 years 
in the many crimes over which he has original jurisdic- 
tion, and (b) where, by election of the accused, which is 
usually given, he can try an accused on all but 14 indict- 
able offenses. 

2. Sentencing is more of a social than a legal action, 
since it determines the future of the defendant, to which 
are tied the future of his family and the safety of the 
community, as very few defendants are kept in prison for 
life. For this reason, sentencing judges should not be too 
isolated from the social and moral life of the community 
and should be given as much help as possible on the back- 
ground of the offender and the resources available to him 
and his family in the case of each sentencing alternative. 

3. The lack of planning in the past for separate treat- 
ment for youth in the Canadian corrections system. 

4. The high degree of recidivism (four-fifths of peni- 
tentiary inmates have served at least one previous sen- 
tence) among defendants committed to the Canadian peni- 
tentiaries in the past. The reforms in probation, parole, 
and prison policies which have occurred in Canada since 
World War II, and particularly in the last 8 years, should 
help to eliminate this. Although various factors, including 
the very poor facilities at certain local jails which are 
available for persons serving sentences of less than 2 
years, cause a higher percentage of commitments to peni- 
tentiaries than would otherwise be the case, the National 
Parole Act of 1959, under which any inmate of a peniten- 


1 Chapter II of the 1938 Report (called the “Archambault 
reprodu in ppen at page an 
are made to the 1956 Fauteux Report. : 
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tiary may be released by the authorities at any time, will 
hopefully result in shortened commitment and less op- 
portunity for degeneration of such inmates who are not 
the hardened criminal type. 

5. Rapidity of communication and movement of peo- 
ple between all parts of Canada since World War II re- 
sults in the failure of equal and effective criminal justice 
in one part of Canada affecting every other part of Can- 
ada. The failure of one province to provide proper facili- 
ties for dealing with the offender not only endangers its 
own people but the people of every other province. Un- 
equal treatment is, therefore, the concern of all Canadians. 

6. The need for legal education, to include courses 
in the correctional system, and the desirability of legal 
students doing legal aid and defender work as part of 
their law school course. 

7. The need for special methods of dealing with the 
alcoholic and the chronic petty offender. 

The book also contains interesting statistics on the 
sentences given in 1955 for six selected common offenses 
in the provinces of Canada. Offenses against the person 
were assault causing bodily harm, common assault, and 
assault on a police officer;? and offenses against property 


were breaking and entering a place, theft, and false pre- 
tenses. 


The correctional facilities available in the various 
provinces have an important effect on the sentences.* The 
author points out at page 41: 


“For the common offense of theft an offender is 
three times as likely to receive suspended sentence in 
Manitoba as in Quebec; he is twice as likely to re- 


2 The percentage of these offenders receiving a jail sentence varied 
from 11 to 16 in the provinces, which is noticeably less than the 
percentage receiving jail sentences for such an offense in this country. 
William D. Harris, .» chief assistant district attorney of Phila- 
delphia County, has informed the reviewer that, of 1,208 persons who 
were found guilty or entered pleas of guilty to criminal charges of 
assaulting a police officer from January 1, 1960, to January 1, 1963, 
349, or 28.89 percent, received a jail sentence. 

% Although it is not absolutely clear, it appears that Manitoba may 
have a lack of probation officials which accounts for its large number 
of suspended sentences without probation. Officials of this province 
wrote the author as follows (p. 42): 

“You ask if there are in this Province policies or practices, 
circumstances or attitudes or other factors which help to explain 
differences in the statistics. One policy or practice in this Province 
which might account for such differences is that a person who is 
convicted of theft or fraud or assualt or some comparatively minor 
offence has the sentence suspended unless he has previous convic- 
tions. That is the almost invariable practice.” 
4 Although the author makes several references to the Streatfeild 

Report (Report of the Interdepartmental Committee on the Business 
of the Criminal Courts of February 1961, Cmnd. 1289 of Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London) and quotes at page 66 from a part of that 
Report recognizing the factor of “deterring potential offenders,” he 
does not otherwise mention the fact that deterrence is frequently 
recognized as an aim of sentencing in that report. For example, at 
pages 76-77 this language is used: 

“The development has been most obvious in the increased weight 
which the courts give to the needs of the offender as a person. It 
is realised that whatever punishment is imposed, he will eventually 
return to society, and sentences are increasingly passed with the 
deterrence or reform of the offender as the principal objective; 
and in assessing the offender’s culpability his social and domestic 
background is more closely examined. In addition, sentencers give 
special attention to the need to protect society from persistent 
offenders and a special form of sentence, preventive detention, is 
available in appropriate cases; and increases in crime have em- 
phasised the need to deter potential offenders. 

“. . . @ court may have to decide whether to pass an exemplary 
sentence on young offenders convicted of serious crimes of violence 
rat we Re 4 may not appear to be the best treatment for them as 
in 


- - « The need to deter or reform the offender, the need to pro- 
tect society and the need to deter potential offenders may in a par- 

ticular case be conflicting considerations.” (Emphasis supplied.) 
Again, the author refers to Guides for Sentencing, published by the 
National Probation and Parole Association in 1957, but does not point 
out that it recognizes (p. 2) “In some situations, knowledge of a pen- 
alty may cote ~ individual tempted to violate the law.” This lan- 


guage in ‘or Sentencing, at pp. 8-4, is consistent with the 
author’s approach: 


“An excessively lenient sentence may be as injurious to justice 
as one which is unduly harsh. 


“Far more effective than deterrence as an objective of sentencing 
is rehabilitation, the satisfactory adjustment of the offender to law- 
abiding society. Whether it takes the form of probation—proved 
to be the most practical approach where circumstances warrant its 

r of commitment and ultimately parole, it is based on the 


use—0O) 
prineiple that the best way to protect society is to change convicted 
offenders into law-abiding citizens.” 
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ceive a fine rather than imprisonment. He is nearly 
twice as likely to go to jail for a short term in Quebec 
as in Canada generally, and more than three times as 
likely to go to jail as in Manitoba. More seriously, he 
is twice as likely to go to penitentiary in Quebec than 
in Canada generally, three times as likely as in 
Ontario or Alberta, and five times as likely as in Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan or British Columbia. These are 
wide and serious variations.” 


On the critical side, it might have been well for the 
author to suggest (1) the importance of what the author 
apparently calls “exemplary sentences” designed pri- 
marily for their deterrent effect on the potential offender 
for crimes such as those involving defrauding the govern- 
ment, including tax frauds,‘ (2) the concept of the dan- 
gerous offender from whom the public needs protection, 
as contained in section 5 of the Model Sentencing Act, 
which limits sentences to 5 years for nondangerous of- 
fenders, and (3) the value of probation where properly 
used as disclosed by such demonstration projects as that 
in Saginaw, Michigan. Although the statistics given are 
not sufficient to draw definite conclusions, the book indi- 
cates a practice by some Canadian judges of long sentences 
unrelated to the potential threat to society of the of- 
fender or to the deterrent effect on dangerous offenders 
and a sparse use of probation in the light of its success 
as shown in the Saginaw Probation Demonstration Proj- 
ect. With the cooperation of the Michigan Corrections 
Commission, the County Board of Supervisors, foundation 
funds, citizen support, and the Saginaw circuit judges, 
a 3-year study was undertaken which proved that a court 
which has a sufficient number of trained probation offi- 
cers working under competent supervision with manage- 
able caseloads can use probation in (1) 70 to 75 percent 
of its convictions, (2) at no increased risk to the com- 
munity, and (3) at a savings of millions of dollars in 
construction and maintenance of penal institutions (if 
project standards were applied on a statewide basis). 
The total financial savings on 88 offenders in the project 
was $424,434, or $4,823 per man. Also, this project de- 
monstrated that when a court has available adequate 
resources for treatment of the offender in the community, 
the court will make greater use of probation. 

As a citizen of the United States of America who has 
enjoyed the hospitality of Canadians in their western 
national parks, your reviewer was delighted with the 
tribute by the author (p. 86) to “the friendly interest of 
leaders from the United States, whose presence, knowledge, 
experience, and good will were a great strength to the 
movement beginning in Canada.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. FRANCIS L. VAN DUSEN 


Further Study of Delinquency Causation 


Family Environment and Delinquency. By 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1962. Pp. 328. $6.50. 


This book is a further elaboration and evaluation of 
basic case materials collected for the study first reported 
in Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency (New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1950). The parent volume was fol- 
lowed by a book-length elaboration of the physical-biologi- 
cal side of the case materials, the relations between del- 
inquency and the various combinations of somato-types, 
in Physique and Delinquency (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1956). Now follows a parallel analysis and elabora- 
tion of the social-cultural side of the case materials in 
terms of the categories of observation and recording used 
in the original reporting with special focus on family 
environment in relation to delinquency. A third volume 
of even more intensive analysis involving “an exploration 
of the combined influence of social factors and traits on 
delinquency” (p.13) is apparently under consideration, 
if not already underway. “In a study now in contempla- 
tion, we will lend ourselves to the task of integrating 
individual traits into inductively arrived-at patterns” 
(p. 93). 

Of the 828 pages in this book only about one-half—163 
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pages—are devoted to the elaboration of the further analy- 
sis made of 66 individual “traits” and 44 “social factors” 

reviously summarized in the parent volume Unraveling 
a ealie Delinquency (1950). The balance of the book is 
made up of a detailed 10-page index and seven appendices 
listing the definitions of traits and of social factors in 
detail, and giving in full detail the quantitative tables 
of the analysis made. Included also as Appendix A is an 
illustrative case record—“The Case of Henry W”—which 
was prepared prior to the publication of Unraveling Juv- 
enile Delinquency (1950) but is only now being published. 
It is a 85-page document that makes abundantly clear the 
meticulous detail of information explored, obtained, and 
recorded for each case of the original samples of the 
500 delinquents and the 500 nondelinquents. 

The general theoretical orientation of all of these 
studies is that the key to the understanding of delinquency 
causation will be found in the nature of the individual, 
either as that nature has been predetermined by heredity, 
or as it may have been modified and shaped by social- 
cultural factors of the environment. The focus of atten- 
tion is on individual traits and individual factors. It is 
particularism with a vengeance. The overall effect is a 
massive multifactored eclecticism that will take still a 
third volume of analysis to delineate patterns and combi- 
nation that may present a more convincing case for the 
explanation of delinquent behavior than does the thus far 
enumerated catalog of specific observations and compari- 
sons. Concern is expressed about the inconclusiveness of 
this specification of detail. “The reader may feel baffled, 
as we sometimes have been, by our inability to reach firm 
conclusions regarding the primacy of a trait or of a socio- 
cultural influence with which the trait is found to be sta- 
tistically associated, as well as about the possibility that 
factor and trait are tied together in a reciprocal dynamic 
circle” (p. 92). 

Nowhere in the extensive assembly of detail and infor- 
mation about the individual that is the essence of the 
Glueck studies is there serious attention given to the 
role of the human group, as a group, in the determination 
of the behavior of the individual human being, delinquent 
or nondelinquent. The result is a total ignoring of the 
many aspects of the problem of misbehavior that relate 
to the extensive conflicts and confusions regarding pro- 
per standards of conduct, the questions about what acts 
are to be permitted or tolerated, and which ones need to 
be forbidden and treated or punished. 

In the melange of differing definitions and practices 
of hundreds of police departments and social agencies 
throughout the country, differences are considerable and 
varied and are far from stable in time or place. To as- 
sume, as the Gluecks do, that by selecting their sample 
of delinquents from “. .. relatively persistent delinquents 
[In the Boston area] ... these are representative of true 
rather than pseudo-offenders ... .” (p. 4). They have 
located some stable or consistent entity, delinquency, 
anchored to the nature of the offender and not in part 
at least a function of the uncertainties of the surround- 
ing circumstances and definitions, seems to this reviewer 
to be a serious oversimplification of one of the main prob- 
lems in delinquency research. 

As social and legal practices operate, juvenile delin- 
pew is far from uniform in definition or in handling. 
t has been true in some jurisdictions within the United 
States that the Negro child who did not “keep his place” 
would be quickly adjudged “delinquent” and treated as 
such, persistently and continuously. Would the persist- 
ence of this definition and treatment make him a “true 
delinquent” for the purpose of delinquency analysis? This 
seems a highly questionable assumption. 

To assume that delinquency is a relatively uniform be- 
havioral entity that somehow flows from some deviance 
or abnormality within the nature of the offending individ- 
ual is similarly an unfortunate oversimplification of a 
problem that has many other facets or aspects which are 
not necessarily linked with the nature of the individual at 
all. Group influences in the form of struggles for the con- 
trol of power and the determination of who is delinquent 
and who is not cannot be ignored in the study of the 
etiology of juvenile delinquency any more than they can 
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be overlooked in the analysis of adult crime. Juvenile 
delinquency, like adult crime, is often as much a matter 
of detinition as it is of behavior. But the definitions are 
those of politically important groups of adults for whom 
no analysis has been presented of how their traits and 
social factors relate to the definitions they prescribe for 
the juveniles. 

The method of atomistic study of juvenile delinquency 
causation through the comparative analysis of the traits 
and characteristics of individuals, delinquent and non- 
delinquent, has nowhere been more carefully carried out 
than in these studies by the Gluecks. They are to be con- 
gratulated on the uniformly high level of critical analy- 
sis applied to their materials and on the general caution 
in the matter of conclusions and implications. As the 
projected third volume of more detailed analysis appears, 
it should carry the method to its logical conclusion and 
the results should have considerable application in clini- 
cal practice. 

The authors caution that “This is not a ‘how to’ book; 
nor is it one that can be sketchily read. . .. We point 
this out in order not to disappoint those who may be 
attracted to this work by its title, Family Environment 
and Delinquency” (Preface, p. ix). 

The caution is in order. It is a book for the serious 
student and research worker. It is not one for the layman 
or general reader. It deserves careful study by every 
research worker in the field. 


University of Minnesota GEORGE B. VOLD 


Psychiatry and the Law 


A Treatise on the Medical Jurisprudence of 
Insanity. By Isaac Ray. Edited by Winfred Over- 
holser. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1962. Pp. 376. $6.75. 


This book, which represents the first contribution in the 
English language to the relations between mental disturb- 
ance and the law, was published in Boston in 1838. 
The author, Dr. Ray, then only 31 years old, was a gen- 
— practitioner in Eastport, a small fishing village in 

aine. 

Dr. Ray’s work represents a truly remarkable achieve- 
ment. His understanding of psychiatry and its relation 
to the law stands as a model for our continuing efforts in 
this field. The contemporary importance of Dr. Ray’s work 
is, perhaps, best exemplified in the implementation in the 
District of Columbia in 1954 of the celebrated Durham 
Rule, a modified version of the New Hampshire Rule 
adopted by Judge Doe in 1866 following extended cor- 
respondence with Dr. Ray. 

Dr. Ray’s pervasive influence in this field also lives on 
in the Isaac Ray Award established in 1952 by the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association of which he was a founder. 
It is fitting and appropriate that Dr. Winfred Overholser, 
the first psychiatrist to win the Isaac Ray Award for 
having cee closer relations between law and medicine 
should have performed the excellent service of editing 
Dr. Ray’s classic treatise for today’s readers. 

In this interesting book Dr. Ray describes various psy- 
chiatric clinical entities including mental deficiency, mania, 
and dementia. In each instance, he considered the legal 
consequences of the psychiatric disorder in a detailed 
manner with appropriate case illustrations. In spite of 
refinements in diagnostic nomenclature and criteria, the 
bulk of Dr. Ray’s discussion remains as applicable today 
as it was when written. The success of modern psychia- 
tric efforts to add more definition and clarity to the con- 
cepts of sociopathic and psychopathic personality may 
well be measured by reference to Dr. Ray’s cogent con- 
sideration of moral mania. 

That Dr. Ray had a keen appreciation of the legal 
procedures involved in the presentation of insanity cases 
is apparent in Appendix No. 2 to his work entitled “Duties 
of Medical Witnesses.” Here he suggests realistically that 
the medical witness must be prepared to give off-hand 
testimony “with no other preparation than that what 
may have been anticipated by a shrewd conjecture as to 
the course of inquiry which the examination may pursue.” 
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Dr. Ray agrees with his modern counterparts that this is 
objectionable but, nevertheless, recognizes it as a neces- 
sary consequence of the legal inquiry. Dr. Ray also notes 
that the expert should be prepared to admit, from time to 
time, that he does not know the answer to an obscure 

int or, perhaps, that he is unable to express an opinion 
in the form of a positive and unqualified reply to a ques- 
tion raised during a hearing. The hypothetical question 
raised during a hearing is also considered by Dr. Ray at 
some length. 

Dr. Ray’s book is a useful reference for anyone engaged 
in the study of the development of relations between medi- 
cine and law in this country. The psychiatrist working in 
this area will find it to be a surprisingly timely reference. 
Both psychiatry and the law recognize a debt to Dr. Over- 
holser for his conscientious efforts in making available 
this edition of Dr. Ray’s forward-looking work. 


Washington, D. C. CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


Society’s Oldest Profession 


Cast the First Stone. By Judge John M. Murtagh 
and Sara Harris. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. Inc., 1963. Pp. 307. $1.95 (paperback). 


This book is a portrayal of the weird world of prosti- 
tution in a great city. “It is a story of twisted, tortured 
....It is a story of blatant degradation .... It 

as little trace of hope or uplift or joy ....” (Preface V). 

Three young women: M.S., 18, whose education stopped 
with grammar school; L.V., 29, single and feebleminded; 
J.L.S., 24, a college graduate, married and separated. 
These three play the sadly fated leads in this inglorious 
drama. Yet, these three are by no means always the most 
sociologically significant. 

“The aristocrats among prostitutes are the expensive 
call girls who work for fancy fees and keep their pimps 
in luxury .... They live in sumptuous apartments or bet- 
_ residential hotels in New York’s fashionable East 

Nothing startlingly new about this. Yet, this book is 
far more than a provocative study of prostitution. It points 
a barbed arrow toward a polite world of respectability 
and grave purpose. There is no aristocracy among prosti- 
tutes in the social gutter. Those who work for “fancy fees 
and keep their pimps in luxury” do not undress for beg- 
gars. A young pre-med with 10 preparatory years to go 
will not be ready for marriage and children for a long 
time. Picaresque romances are time consuming, costly, 
and hard to extinguish. The future medic may someday 
write a psychoanalytical study of the prostitute but now 
she serves another need. The call girl knows the over- 
mothered adult, unattached and willing to pay for a mo- 
ment of “understanding”; the tired executive; the melan- 
choly professional; the “conventionist” on the loose, in 
the big town. Home was never like this, and the call girl 
never calls. 

The authors say that some top-drawer girls earn be- 
tween $50,000 and $100,000 a year. Some others equally 
attractive, for lack of the right contacts, must depend on 
“quantity rather than quality.” Their take is modest 
by comparison. 

After the call girls come the house girls. With some 
exceptions they carry on in rather unpretentious places 
and the madam is usually an ex-prostitute. A step below 
the house girls are the night club solicitors. These haunt 
the “toney” night spots on New York’s East Side. In a 
few short years the exotic bloom pales and these girls 
may move on to elegant but less exclusive night clubs 
above seventieth on the West Side. Here, for a price, the 
bartenders will find the right man. Comes the time when 
the face ages and the hips sag. Then, to the cheaper bars 
and the streets. 

At the bottom of the harlot scale are the women with 
charred and haggard faces, who wait near the doorways 
of cheap, sexy, show places and pornographic shops for 
lonely men willing to spend a few shrunken dollars for a 
breath of company, and a diversion. 

“Come with me,” the prostitute pleads, “I can teach 
you things that are not in the pictures.” 


There is nothing beethainies about this book. It talks 

about poopie glamorous and wretched, rich and poor, 

young and “old,” who live in varying states of tragically 

surrendered loneliness. The book casts an eery, ominous 

light upon a society that talks without knowing and 

a in the dark.” It is sad reading but it should 
rea 


University of Nebraska JAMES M. REINHARDT 


History of Crime and the Futility of Punishment 


The Roots of Evil. By Christopher Hibbert. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1963. Pp. 
524. $6.95. 


When we met for the first time in 13 years his face 
bore the look of emotional devastation reflecting my 
slaughter of all we had known... felt... and dreamed 
as brothers in that lowa town in which we had grown up. 
Still, his hand went out to me. But there was nothing he 
could say. 

Christopher Hibbert indicates he experienced the same 
kind of trauma the first time he visited a friend in a 
penal institution. And it was the intensity of this ex- 
perience which motivated The Roots of Evil. Certainly, 
one cannot help but admire any layman who attempts 
to compile into one volume a succinct appraisal of the 
social history of crime and punishment for the edification 
of other laymen. Mr. Hibbert, whose professional reputa- 
tion has been founded upon his highly regarded historical 
works, Jl Duce and The Destruction of Lord Ragdan, 
sets such a task for himself and succeeds suprisingly 
well. He reflects a sincere appreciation of the value of 
other men. This is possible only for those who make of 
it a living influence. 

Building his thesis upon the tenet that punishment tends 
to create cruelty, Mr. Hibbert begins his investigation 
into the evolution of crime and punishment with the Age 
of Chivalry (602 A.D.). Using the scientific approach of 
an archaeologist, he systematically digs through the 
debris of history down through the Renaissance to the 
Tudors and up through the recent history of the Chess- 
man dilemma. Carefully excavating fact after fact he 
reveals the panorama of penology encompassing police 
organization, administration, segments of law, sociology, 
anthropology, psychology, psychiatry, and even literature 
reflecting the ages of man. 

Mr. Hibbert realistically ager the problem but 
indicates no cure. The fault lies not in concept or his- 
torical license but in depth and breadth. His facts are 
of the 1940’s. He does not discuss the treatment-oriented 
concepts and practices which have developed since World 
War II and which, with few exceptions, are today being 
implemented in our prisons. 

This reviewer suspects that one of the secondary pur- 
poses of this book is the presentation of an apology for 
the abolition of capital punishment, demonstrating through 
the medium of historical fact and research that punish- 
ment has not abolished crime. But is this the real issue 
today? With few exceptions, have we not passed by and 
far beyond this? While this reviewer has seen examples 
of sadism and cruelty among police, prison personnel, 
and prison residents this is the exception and not the 
rule. Is not the concern of most penologists and the courts 
today the reclamation of what is best in the human being? 
On this concept Mr. Hibbert is silent. 

We must never forget that one cannot understand a 
man or a historical concept simply by the review and 
compilation of the massive, and often oppressive, facts 
of history. Facts in themselves are not the whole truth. 
One must learn of feelings, also. One must know of the 
hopes, the dreams, and the failures and betrayals of both 
the prison personnel and their clients before one can even 
beoin to understand the problems involved. Who will 
write of the “keeper” and the “kept”? 

After 6 years of almost continuous confinement this 
reviewer is convinced that what the felon needs—what 
I need—is an immense number of small victories. I need 
a victory each and every day. I need a reservoir of a 
million personal successes through which I may regain: 
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my self-respect and which will, in some measure, give 
me the strength and fortitude to sustain the realities of 
the inevitable daily failures in my future within a free 
society. 

From my own experience I must say that prisons no 
longer foster cruelty. They are, however, likely to breed 
a sense of helplessness and dependence which, for some 
of us, becomes a lethal haven in which our tendencies 
toward anomy are nurtured. 

While Mr. Hibbert should be congratulated for his 
masterful reduction of a mountain of penological litera- 
ture into one volume, it is questionable whether it will 
have the desired impact on its intended audience of lay- 
men due to inordinate length, rather flat flaccid prose, 
and overall thesis-type presentation. 

The reviewer began the book with high hope, but finished 
the final pages in disappointment knowing from the ex- 
perience of 6 years spent in penal institutions that onl 

art of the story of reform and promise had been told. 
t is a tragedy that a work motivated by such obvious 
high purpose and laudatory intent had not the advantage 
of the advice and experience of some authority active in 
the field of corrections. If not an active collaboration, 
at least a preface written by a contemporary prison admin- 
istrator would have tended to insure the inclusion of 
current treatment concepts. As it is, the facts are of the 
40’s but the actions of the 60’s are silent! 

U.S. Penitentiary HENRY F. CLARK* 

Terre Haute, Indiana 


* Mr. Clark was an inmate of the United States Penitentiary at 
Terre Haute, Indiana, at the time this review was written. He has 
since completed his prison term at that institution. 


Shelter Care—Who’s Responsibility? 


Shelter Care of Children for Court and Com- 
munity. By Sherwood Norman. New York: Na- 
tional Council on Crime and Delinquency, 1963. 
Pp. 37. 50 cents. 


Sherwood Norman, director of detention services for 
NCCD, in conjunction with his Advisory Committee on 
Detention and Shelter Care, has compiled a handbook 
geared to acquaint community planners, youth agency 
workers, and an often uninformed public with a need 
that has been neglected in many communities, a need 
which is a public responsibility. This need is shelter care 
for neglected or uncared-for children, one of a number 
of child protective services. 

According to the author, the function of shelter care 
is “to provide a substitute home for children who need 
temporary care (but not secure custody) pending return 
to their own homes,” or longer-term placement in an insti- 
tution or a licensed and supervised foster home, which may 
or may not be subsidized. Good shelter care can best be 
given in a physically unrestricted ge with facilities 
geared to the levels of the children to be cared for. It 
should provide a setting which is attractive and home- 
like, and should assure the child of good physical and 
gma te care, with a program which is as much 
ike normal community living as possible. 

This service has long been recognized by professionals 

in the field to be of the utmost importance in helping to 
make possible the early discovery and treatment of child 
neglect, which are basic to delinquency prevention. How- 
ever, in many communities this need must be translated 
into terms which the public can understand. This publica- 
tion can aid in that translation. It defines the need, the 
types and essential features of shelter facilities which can 
best be utilized in different communities, and guidelines 
for effective operation of any facility. 
_ Mr. Norman points out quite emphatically that strict 
intake controls must be maintained so that whatever 
facility is established will not become a “dumping ground.” 
This can often happen when protective casework services 
are either inadequate or nonexistent. 

He emphasizes the fact that shelter care should be 
provided by a child protective agency or public welfare 
department rather than a court wherever possible. Also, 
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as most of the problems encountered in the administration 
of shelter facilities center around interagency relation- 
ships, a good deal of emphasis must be placed on com- 
munity planning, clarifying of agency functions, fre- 
quently reviewed referrals, interagency agreements, and 
case seminars. 

Although the handbook is brief, it is packed with in- 
formative material, which, when digested, should serve 
as a “jumping off” point for those who wish to gain or 
need to gain more insight into the field of child protective 
services. 


Toledo, Ohio LAWRENCE P. MURPHY 


You Are What You Become 


On Becoming a Person. By Carl R. Rogers. 
— Mass.: Riverside Press, 1961. Pp. 420. 


For over 30 years Carl Rogers has been a psychothera- 
pist or personal counselor. He draws upon his rich ex- 
perience to interest “the intelligent layman” who reads 
this book. In a sense, Rogers reveals much of his inner 
life and experiences in a series of provocative, enlight- 
ening papers organized about an understanding of human 
reiationships. The chapters represent his major areas 
of interest over the past decade. 

Chapter I, “This Is Me,” deals with the development 
of his professional thinking and personal philosophy and 
represents an autobiographical history of his early growth 
and development. It is a delightful chapter and presents 
a keen insight into the man. He soon learned that it did 
not help to act as though he were something he was not 
and that to be more effective it was important to be and 
listen to himself. “I feel that over the years I have learned 
to become more adequate in listenirig to myself; so that 
I know, somewhat more adequately than I used to, what I 
am feeling at any given moment—to be able to realize I 
am angry ... or that I am anxious and fearful in my 
relationship to this person.” Growing out of being him- 
self is that the relationships then become real. 

There are many kernels of wisdom to be gleaned from 
this book and many pages could be devoted to abstracting 
and commenting on absorbing, significant portions. Other 
chapters reflect the author’s thoughts about = 
growth through developing a genuine relationship an 
maintaining a sensitive empathy with another person. 

Part IV contains his observations of the process by 
which an individual grows and changes in a therapeutic 
relationship. The second half of the book is devoted pri-. 
marily to researching therapy and to teaching the im- 
plications of client-centered therapy. 

Other chapters include an exposition of a general law 
of interpersonal relations, an essay on a therapy of crea- 
tivity, and a paper on the role of the individual in advanc- 
ing the behavior sciences. An appendix contains a chrono- 
logical bibliography of his publications from 1930 to 1960. 

Indeed, this book is a treasury of Carl Rogers’ self and 
his thinking. 


Washington, D. C. REUBEN S. HorLick 


Eliminating the Racketeer From Organized Labor 


Crime Without Punishment. By John L. McClel- 
lan. New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1962. 
Pp. 300. $4.95. 


The author is the Senator of the McClellan Committee 
ame. 

The apparent subtitle of his book is: Why have certain 
racketeering labor chiefs gone unhung? In the author’s 
view, not all labor chiefs are racketeers. Not all unions 
are crime ridden. But some are and these are the subject 
of this inquiry—these and their immunities. 

The present reviewer has long entertained the idea 
that the rank and file of union membership secretly ad- 
mires its more assaultive leaders, their ability to rape, 
pillage, plunder, murder and get away with it, their 
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ability to paralyze the Senate, the Department of Justice, 
the arteries of commerce, and the courts of the land. Here 
is the blue-collarite striking back. Conventional society 
may not like it, but conventional society never liked blue 
collars anyway. The racketeering rip-and-tear union leader 
seems to symbolize organized labor’s contempt for 
respectable society with its holier-than-thou stance, its 
don’t-live-here restrictions, its do-what-I-tell-you tradi- 
tions. And organized labor has seemed to like what its 
leaders do, to buy it, to approve the successful violence 
and destructive methods they have employed. 

Only thus can that leadership be understood. It survives 
and is supported even in its most rapacious forms for the 
same reasons the Germans supported Hitler, not because 
he was an evil man who rose to impregnable power by 
trickery and deceit, but because, whatever he was, he 
responded to a widespread yearning throughout the mass 
of Germany. So also the labor union chief who may also 
be a racketeer, or vice versa. Somebody down there likes 
him. Or so it has always seemed. 

Senator McClellan attacks this assumption. Crime With- 
out Punishment offers persuasive documentation that the 
reverse is true—that the rank and file has long since been 
disenchanted with its unprincipled leadership, that it has 
cooperated—now openly at great peril to itself, now se- 
cretly in great fear for the lives of the voiceless valiant— 
with the Senate’s Select Committee and its Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. The results are perhaps 
not as well known as the hearings of the McClellan Com- 
mittee, but they are catalogued in the wording of new 
statutes designed to make union leadership responsive 
to democratic procedures, and in a score of predatory 
union officials who have been successfully prosecuted. 

The careful reader who looks for more than the sen- 
sational will find here a systematic presentation of the 

rocesses of organized crime, or at least most of them. 

he book is therefore a valuable social document for this 
reason alone. While most of it is devoted to the short- 
comings of organized labor, it is not antilabor and it is not 
antiunion. It contains a closely reasoned analysis of the 
Fifth Amendment, which is another one of the reasons 
why the book is important. Gambling, the Mafia, the 
Appalachian meeting, the indirect connection between crime 
and communism also come in for the light they throw on 
racketeering in labor. 

One chapter seems awkward and out of place. This is 
chapter 17, which says nothing about crime but much about 
the author’s moral and political philosophy and contri- 
butes nothing of significance to an illumination of the 
central problems around which the book was written. 

Chapter 4 contains by inuendo an indictment of Harry 
Bridges on the now-familiar charges. Compare this with 
the Time magazine sketch of Bridges, December 27, 1963, 
page 19, which tries to avoid calling him a labor states- 
man. 

In general, this is a helpful and valuable report to the 
people on what the McClellan Committee has done during 
the past 5 or 6 years. It is a popularized version of much 
dry, dull Committee testimony on a serious national pro- 
blem. It is interpretive and analytical. It offers suggestions 
for control measures. It compares well with Senator Estes 
Kefauver’s Crime in America of 1951 and the exposures 
of the various Crime Commissions a decade or two earlier. 
It does not pretend to make any contribution to funda- 
mental criminology but it does contribute to areas of 
study and action which are obviously of more immediate 
public concern. The author has thus done us all an impor- 
tant service in bringing us this condensed version of the 
work of his Committee. 

But one problem remains. It is beyond the purposes of 
Senator McClellan to probe it, although he comes very 
close to it and no doubt has commented upon it elsewhere. 
The problem is this: Here in Crime Without Punishment, 
as in every other chronicle like it, we see the Great Ones 
in crime going to the Nation’s best hotels and resorts, pat- 
ronizing our most famous and decorous restaurants, buy- 
ing things in the most elegant stores in the most fashion- 
able parts of our cities—in other words, living it up. Why 
is this, how can it happen, and what does this say? 
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It says that these hotels, restaurants, stores, emporia, 
and svelte rendezvous are partners in crime. Why? Simply 
because they are operated on the principle that money is 
the ae, of man regardless of who has it or how he 
got it. 

As long as this is true, as long as top managers of such 
services behave as though they have no responsibility to 
discriminate in favor of rectitude and no responsibility to 
make social judgments, then we will continue to have crime 
without punishment. 

For just so long as this kind of dereliction continues, 
crime becomes attractive. The manager of every prom- 
inent hotel, every well-known restaurant, and every 
exclusive retail store has made it so. Whenever he has. 
sought or permitted the patronage of a Great One in 
crime, he has become a crime partner and has strength- 
ened the hold of crime upon the land. 

It does not do to plead that the Great One has not been 
convicted. Conviction is not the test, convictability is—to 
borrow from Sutherland in quite another regard. Perhaps 
this is dangerous, but so is the other thing. 

Someone should speak out for conventional standards, 
for rectitude, for propriety. The owners and operators. 
of the Nation’s shops, resorts, and hostelries are a sorry 
lot on this score. They could refuse patronage. They 
could be indignant. They could show some of the courage 
which McClellan reports some of the rank and file of 
labor have shown. But they have not and will not. And 
by this default, they have done their mightiest to make 
crime possible by bestowing the same courtesies and serv- 
ices—and often much more—upon the Great One as upon 
the Other One who got there according to the rules. 

To repeat, while this lasts we will have crime without 
punishment. And the managerial class must acknowledge 
its involvement, its liability, its putrescence. For that is 
what it is. You can smell it all over. If there is any criti- 
cism of Senator McClellan’s book, it is that he does not 
dig into this. Until he does, or until someone does, we 
will not have the full perspective on America’s criminality. 


San Jose State College T. CoNway ESSELSTYN 


Reports Received 


Child Victims of Sex Offences. Institute for the Study 
and Treatment of Delinquency, 8 Bourbon Street, London, 
W. 1. England, 1963. Pp. 24. For some time the law re- 
lating to the court appearance of child victims or wit- 
nesses of sexual offenses has been under criticism. This 
pamphlet sets out the argument on both sides, reviews the 
various suggestions for reform, and reports on the re- 
sults of a survey of “child victims” carried out by Dr. 
T. C. Gibbons and Joyce Prince. 

Developing Delinquent’s Values. County Court of Phila- 
delphia, County Court Building, 1801 Vine Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., March 1962. Pp. 24. This pamphlet contains 
a brief summary of the proceedings of the second Court 
Institute on Juvenile Delinquency. The discussions cen- 
tered around the question of middle-class versus delin- 
quent’s values and what can be done to reeducate and 
resocialize the delinquents. 

Report on Legalized Gambling. Baltimore Criminal 
Justice Commission, 22 Light Street, Baltimore, Md., 1964. 
Pp. 36. In response to a request from the Governor of the 
State of Maryland for “a thorough and impartial study 
of the history of legalized lotteries and off-track betting, 
with particular emphasis on those factors which relate 
to the possible establishment of such operations in this 
area,” the Commission has produced this report. Author- 
ized lotteries in Baltimore date back to 1791 and the 
report reviews the changes in public attitude and legis- 
lation over the years and the arguments for and against 
legalized lotteries as a means of increasing state revenues. 

Services to Expiration of Sentence Releases. The Bureau 
of Rehabilitation, 412 Fifth Street, N.W., Washington 1, 
D.C., December 1963. Pp. 83. Supported by a grant from 
the Eugene and Agnes E. Myer Foundation, this report 
reviews the study and results of an aftercare program 
involving 300 men released from the District of Columbia 
Reformatory for Males between April 1961 and June 1963. 
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The Administration of Services to Children and Youth 
in New York City. Institute of Public Administration, 
684 Park Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. Under contract 
with the City of New York, the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration agreed to survey the organizational and admin- 
istrative relationships involved in services rendered by the 
various agencies, departments, commissions, offices and 
boards dealing with child and youth problems. The re- 
port contains among other data, an analysis of current 
deficiencies in the administration of services to children 
and youth together with recommendations. 


The Aggressive Delinquent. County Court of Philadel- 
phia, County Court Building, 1801 Vine Street, Philadel- 

hia, Pa., March 1961. Pp. 26. The content of this pamph- 

t is based on a Court Institute on Juvenile Delinquency 
devoted to a discussion of the definition and treatment 
of the aggressive delinquent. 

The Case for a Legalized Lottery. Maryland Crime 
Investigating Committee, 623 Edmondson Avenue, Balti- 
more, Md., 1964. Pp. 17. After reviewing the history of 
legalized lotteries in Maryland and the practices approved 
in many foreign countries, the report concludes with a 
favorable point of view toward the reestablishment of 
legalized lotteries. 

The Status of Current Research in the California Youth 
Authority. (Fourth Annual Report). Department of the 
Youth Authority, State Office Building, No. 1, Sacramento 
14, Calif., 1963. Pp. 41. Contained in this report are 
summaries of all research projects under way in the 
Youth Authority’s Division of Research. Each project is 
described with respect to purpose, procedures, findings, 
timetable, and personnel involved. 

To Protect the Battered Child: Review of Legislation. 
The American Humane Association, Children’s Division, 
P.O. Box 1266, Denver, Colo., 1963. Pp. 22. Because of 
the recent focus of attention on the large number of child- 
ren maltreated and physically abused by their parents, 
a good deal of state legislation has been enacted to con- 
trol this conduct by parents. During 1968, 18 states in- 
troduced such legislation and laws were enacted in 13. 
Ten of the 18 bills were concerned with mandatory re- 
porting of child abuse cases and three related to de- 
fining child abuse as a crime and setting the limits of 
the sentence. 

Traverse Youth Center (Annual Report). Traverse 
Youth Center, 434 W. 4th Avenue, Flint, Mich., January 
1964. Pp. 28. This youth center is a combined experi- 
mental and demonstration project designed to study the 
feasibility of instituting group treatment for male and 
female delinquents and their parents. Partly financed by 
a National Institute of Mental Health grant, the project 
began in January 1962 and is scheduled to continue for 
3 years, through August 1965. The project operates out 
of a residential: dwelling house converted into an office 
and group treatment rooms. 

Narcotic Drug Addiction. Mental Health Monograph 2, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Pp. 22. 
25 cents. This report of the U. S. Public Health Service 
is designed to impart to the public sound information 
about drug addiction and the problems addiction creates 
for the addict, his family, and his community. Among 
the subjects discussed are the effect of narcotics, people 
who turn to narcotics, treatment in federal hospitals, 
aftercare, and prevention. 

Rehabilitation in Drug Addiction. Mental Health Mono- 
graph 3, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, May 1963. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Pp. 48. 35 cents. This is the final re- 
Port on a 5-year community experiment of the New York 
Demonstration Center. Conducted by the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, the program was initiated on the 
premise that rehabilitation of discharged addicts could be 
effected through increased use of community facilities. 
From 1957 through 1961, addicts discharged from the 
U.S. Public Health Service Hospital in Lexington, Ky., 
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were seen at the Center, counseled and referred to com- 
munity health and welfare agencies. 


Books Received 


The Alderson Story. By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. New 
York: International Publishers, 1964. Pp. 223. $5.00. 

And May God Have Mercy ... : The Case Against 
Capital Punishment. By Eugene B. Block. San Francisco: 
Fearon Publishers, Inc., 1962. Pp. 197. $4.50. 

Crime in South Africa: An Integralist Approach. By 
Louis Franklin Freed. Cape Town, South Africa: Juta 
and Company, Limited, 1963. Pp. 423. 


Criminology, Fourth Edition. By Donald R. Taft and 
Ralph W. England, Jr. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1964. Pp. 552. $6.95. 

Ethics, Crime, and Redemption. By Stanley J. Rowland, 
Jr. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1963. Po. 90. $1.25. 

The Expanding Theoretical Base of Casework. Ten 
Papers Reprinted From Social Casework. New York: 
Family Service Association of America. Pp. 71. $1.25. 


Guidance and the School Dropout. Edited by Daniel 
Schreiber. Washington, D. C.: National Education Associ- 
ation, 1964. Pp. 281. $3.00. f 

Handbook of Counseling Techniques. Edited by Ernest 
Harms and Paul Schreiber. New. York: Pergamon Press 
(The Macmillan Company), 1964. Pp. 506. $12.00. 

Multiple Impact Therapy With Families. By Robert 
MacGregor, Agnes M. Ritchie, Alberto C. Serrano, M.D., 
Franklin P. Schuster, Jr., M.D., under the direction of 
Eugene C. McDanald, Jr., M.D., and Harold A. Goolish- 
ian. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1964. 
Pp. 320. $9.95. 

Narcotic Drug Addiction Problenis. Proceedings of the 
Symposium on the History of Narcotic Drug Addiction 
Problems, March 27, and 28, 1958, Bethesda, Md. Edited 
by Robert B. Livingston, M.D., Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1963. Pp. 212. $1.75. : 

Opportunities in Social Work Careers. By Joseph P. 
Anderson. New York: Vocational Guidance Manuals, 1963. 
Po. 128. $2.65 (clothbound), $1.45 (paper). 


The Organization of After-Care. Report of the Advisory 
Council on the Treatment of Offenders. London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1963. Pp. 87. $1.10. 

A Pictorial History of American Crime. By Allen 
Churchill. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1963. Pp. 180. $6.95. 

Police Organization and Management, Second Edition. 


By V. A. Leonard. Brooklyn: The Foundation Press, Inc., 
1964. Pp. 459. $7.00. 


Prison: A Symposium. Edited by George Mikes. New 
York: Horizon Press, Inc., 1964. Pp. 215. $4.95. 

Prisons in Israel. By Joseph W. Eaton. Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1964. Pp. 56. $2.50. 

Problems of American Society: Values in Conflict. 
By John F. Cuber, William F. Kenkel, and Robert A. 


Harper. New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 
1964, Pp. 422. $5.75. 


Readings in Juvenile Delinquency. Edited by Ruth 
Shonle Cavan. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1964. Pp. 469. $3.50 (paper). 

Register of Research in the Human Sciences, 1960-63. 
a Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1963. Pp. 226. 
_ The School Dropout. Edited by Daniel Schreiber. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1964. 
Pp. 224. $4.00. 

Skid Row in American Cities. By Donald J. Bogue. 
Chicago: Community and Family Study Center, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1963. Pp. 521. $6.50. si 

A View From the Bench. By Justine Wise Polier. New 


og National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 1964. 


_ News From the Field 


Crime and Delinquency Council 
Urges Ban on Death Penalty 


Abolition of the death penalty was urged by the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency in a resolution adopted 
by its Board of Trustees April 22. The text of the resolu- 
tion follows: 

alae the death penalty is not a unique deterrent, 


“Whereas many who are executed are persons who have 
limited intellect and are mentally ill, their crimes being 
impulsive, not planned, and hence committed without 
a of the penalty, and 

“Whereas the fallibility of human beings and the legal 
process has resulted and may again result in the convic- 
tion of innocent persons, and their execution so long 
as the death penalty is used, and 

“Whereas sentences should not be based on vengeance, 

“Therefore be it resolved that the Board of Trustees 
of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency con- 
demns the use of the death penalty and urges its dis- 
continuance and abolition in states in which it still exists.” 

An article, “Policy Statement on Capital Punishment,” 
appearing in the April 1964 issue of the NCCD’s Crime 
and Delinquency, comments on the resolution of the 
Council’s Board. 


Prisons Director Offers Way 
To Reduce Jail Populations 


Jail populations can be substantially reduced by the 
use of better methods of handling offenders. This was the 

int made by Federal Prisons Director James V. Bennett 
in an address at the annual meeting of the John Howard 
Association of Chicago, in May. 

Instead of sentencing most offenders to jail, Bennett 
recommended the following alternatives: 

(1) Adoption of the Huber Law plan which permits a 
misdemeanant to work at his regular job in the daytime, 
but requires him to spend his nights and weekends in 
jail. It has been found particularly effective for traffic 
offenders and habitual drunks }‘who may need a touch of 
jail,” he said. At the same tiie it keeps their families 
from suffering. 

(2) Development of a bettei! bail-bond system. 

(3) Restraint in fixing fines.“A fine should not be fixed 
beyond the ability of the defendant to pay. 

(4) A more discriminating use of probation. 

Bennett urged the John Howard Association and others 
to expand their present activities in the field of job place- 
ment. He observed that a recent research project “pre- 
sents convincing evidence that lack of employment leads 
to crime, and that a job is the best crime prevention 
technique ever devised.” ; 


University Students Tutor Training 
School Children in Literacy Projects 


During the past academic year 90 students from North- 
ern Illinois University traveled to the training schools at 
St. Charles and Geneva to participate in a tutoring pro- 
ject for literacy training. 

Under the coordination of Dr. Mary Frances Reed, 

the “Literacy Project” has been in operation since 1960. 
The specially selected students tutor boys at St. Charles 
and girls at Geneva on a one-to-one basis. 
_ The purpose of the project is “to help the functionally 
illiterate, the poor in mathematical skills, so that they 
will have the confidence to be able to support themselves 
in socially acceptable ways.” 

Over 100 boys and 40 girls were tutored in the program. 


Probation Officer Enlists Prisoners 
To Give 30 Pints of Blood to Probationer 


Henry J. Ratcliffe, federal pretation officer at Chicago, 
was asked to perform a much needed service for one of 
his probationers. 

A 31-year-old probationer had a severe heart malady 
and was in need of serious < ag heart surgery. Prior to 
surgery, Ratcliffe had to supply the hospital with 30 pints 
of blood. Unable to locate the needed amount of blood, 
he contacted the Federal Correctional Institution at Milan, 
Michigan, where the inmate council authorized the deliv- 
ery of 30 pints of blood for the probationer. The Red Cross 
transported the blood from Michigan to Illinois for use 
in the delicate operation. 

Inmates at the Federal Correctional Institution at 
Sandstone, Minnesota, announced they would be willing 
to conduct a special drive if more blood were needed. 

Although the probationer’s supervision terminated prior 
to the operation, Ratcliffe arran for the blood and 
kept in close touch with the family. 

The probationer submitted to open heart surgery May 1 
and was released from the hospital May 14. Two weeks 
later he visited Ratcliffe and “appeared to be doing fine.” 


94th Congress of Correction 
Opens at Kansas City August 30 


The Muehlebach Hotel at Kansas City, Mo., will be 
host to the 94th Annual Congress of Correction August 
30 to September 4, 1964. 

Sponsored by the American Correctional Association, 
the Congress will reflect the ever increasing interest in 
the problems of crime and delinquency in a varied, high- 
gd rogram, according to Association President Harry 

. Tinsley of Canon City, Colorado. 

The Congress will feature general sessions at which 
speakers of national reputation will present challenging, 
informative " and approaches, said Tinsley. Sectional 
meetings will offer innovations in specialized areas of 
corrections. A free exchange of knowledge and ideas es- 
sential to the building of effective control and prevention 
will be in workshops. 

John M. Wilson is general secretary of the American 
Correctional Association which has its headquarters offices 
in the Shoreham Building, 15th and H Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 20005. 

Donald Clemmer, director of the District of Columbia 
Department of Corrections, is president-designate of the 
Association. 


119 Inmates at Menard, Illinois 
Receive High School Diplomas 


One hundred nineteen inmates of the Illinois State 
Penitentiary at Menard received their high school diplomas 
at a cap and gown ceremony June 25 at the institution 
chapel, according to Warden Ross V. Randolph. Fifty- 
four received grade school diplomas. 

“The number of high school graduates exceeds that of 
any previous graduation,” Warden Randolph said. Ninety- 
four high school and 29 grade school diplomas were 
awarded at the 1963 commencement. This year’s reco 
number of high school graduates brings the total to 670 
since 1956. 

The educational department is directed by Leslie L. 
Hines, superintendent of education. 

Certificates for training in trades of the vocational 
school, awards for college courses offered by the Southern 
Illinois University Extension Department, and State and 
Menard certificates in laundry operation and heavy equip- 
ment were also given. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


New York Opens Halfway House 
For Drug Addicts on Probation 


Daytop Lodge, America’s only halfway house for proba- 
tioners with a history of drug addiction, invites all inter- 
ested persons to observe its unique program in action. 
An “Open House” is held each Saturday night. Those 
wishing to participate may reserve a place by writing or 
phonin the resident manager of the . The address 
is 500 Butler Boulevard, Staten Island, N. Y. 10309, and 
the phone number is Yukon 4-2766. 

Daytop Lodge is a project of the Probation Department 
of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, Second 
Judicial District (Brooklyn-Staten Island). It was made 
possible by a pat of $390,000 from the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health to the Probation Department. 

“Daytop” is derived from the first letters of the words, 
“Drug Addicts Treated on Probation.” . 

Announcement of the Lodge’s “Open House” policy 
was made by Joseph A. Shelly, chief probation officer 
and project director. Alexander Bassin, Ph.D., is director 
of research and training. , 

An article on the Daytop Lodge program will appear 
in the December issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Luster P. Gollaher 
Retires as Warden 


Luster P. Gollaher, warden of the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Seagoville, Texas, since 1955, retired in 
June after 24 years with the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
Starting out as a parole officer at the Alcatraz peniten- 
tiary, he served in six federal institutions. 

Immediately following his retirement, Warden Gollaher 
joined the staff of the Dallas County Juvenile Board as 
director of court services. 

More than 500 inmates of the Seagoville institution 
gained national attention several weeks ago by circulating 
a petition asking Warden Gollaher not to retire. 


Marshall K. McKinney Honored By 


Illinois Probation Association 


Marshall K. McKinney, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Illinois, was one of three persons to receive the annual 
distinguished service award presented by the Illinois 
Probation and Parole Association at its annual banquet 
at Chicago, April 22. 

McKinney, who entered the federal probation service in 
1934 and is a past president of the Federal Probation 
Officer’s Association, was cited for his “thirty years of 
dedicated service to the citizens of Southern Illinois, for 
his leadership in the correctional and social welfare 
fields, and for his civic and professional contributions to 
the enrichment of community services.” 

Other award winners were Miss Jessie Binford, long- 
time director of the Juvenile Protective Association of 
Chicago, and George A. Ranney, Jr., of Chicago, vice 
president of Inland Steel Corporation. 

Miss Binford, now living at Marshalltown, Iowa, after 
50 years’ residence at Chicago’s internationally known 
Hull House, was recognized for “her lifetime of profes- 
sional service on behalf of the citizens of Illinois in 
general and Chicago in particular where she sharpened 
the social conscience on behalf of children and adults 
with problems and fostered public interest in improved 
probation and parole services.” 

Ranney was honored for his leadership as chairman of 
the Citizens Committee of the Chicago Family Court 
since 1962 and his continued efforts to put into effect the 
improvements recommended for the services and facilities 
of the pioneer court. 

Irene Kawin, long-time assistant chief probation officer 
of the Family Court of Cook County and past president 
of the IPPA, was presented with a life membership cer- 
tificate. Since her retirement, she has devoted much time 
to the program of the Association. 


California’s Adult Authority 
Introduces New Paroling Plan 


California’s adult correctional agencies have worked 
out a paroling plan they expect will “increase public pro- 
tection without increasing correctional costs.” 

The new plan, Adult Authority Chairman Arthur L. 
Alarcon states, involves shorter prison stays for selected 
nonviolent offenders and permits more intensive cor- 
rectional treatment for persons convicted of sex crimes, 
robbery, assault and homicide. 

letter to Governor Edmund G. Brown describing 
the plan was released April 10 by Alarcon. The Adult 
Authority, Director of Corrections Walter Dunbar, and 
Richard A. McGee, Administrator of the Youth and 
Adult Corrections Agency, agreed on the plan after re- 
viewing results of research projects in the last few years. 

The Adult Authority fixes terms and grants paroles 
to adult male felons in California. The Department of 
Corrections is responsible for their institutional program 
and their supervision under parole. 


R. Clyde White, Public 
Welfare Authority, Dies 


Professor Emeritus R. Clyde White of Western Reserve 
University died unexpectedly, April 5, at his home in 
Kerrville, Texas. He succumbed to an acute cardiac in- 
farction. 

A native of Center Point, Texas, Professor White 
received his doctorate from Columbia University in 1922. 
He taught successively at Texas A. and M. College, 
Indiana University, the University of Chicago, and at 
Western Reserve University. 

Dr. White had just completed. a research project, 
Social Stratification of Metropolitan San Antonio, for 
the Hogg Foundation of the University of Texas. It was 
similar to the 1958 Hough Area Study of Cleveland, 
a study of social life and change for which he received 
wide acclaim. 

Professor White had a long-time interest in the cor- 
rectional field as a sociologist and as a professor of pub- 
lic welfare and social work. He is the author of the 
widely used text, Social Statistics, first published in 1933. 
- Mrs. White makes her home at 118 Loop 13, Kerrville, 

exas 


Federal Government Aids Local Welfare 
Agencies in Prevention of Alcoholism 


In a recent letter to state welfare directors, U. S. 
Commissioner of Welfare Ellen Winston pointed out that 
the Federal Government may pay 75 percent of the cost 
of furnishing rehabilitative and preventive services to 
families and individuals whose social and economic con- 
ditions may contribute to alcoholism. 

Commissioner Winston called attention to a new leaflet 
which suggests the kinds of specialized services that 
local public welfare departments can provide under the 
75 percent matching arrangement authorized in the 
Social Security Amendments of 1962. These services, 
she said, have “particular relevance to families in which 
alcoholism is, or is likely to become, a problem.” 

. A leaflet, Alcoholism—A Preventive Approach Through 
Programs of the Welfare Admunistration, produced by the 
Welfare Administration of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, points out that the 
problem of alcoholism affects rich and poor alike, that 
it wastes family earnings, adds to the numbers receiving 
public assistance, and is responsible for a number of cases 
of abuse and neglect of children. It also notes that alco- 
holism among parents contributes to family breakdown 
and to juvenile delinquency and that it complicates the 
problems of caring for and protecting older persons. 

The leaflet may be purchased for 5 cents per copy from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. 
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Two California Conservation Camps 
Commended for Help in Flood Disaster 


Two letters received from tidal-wave battered Del 
Norte County in May gave new praise to California’s 
expanding conservation camp program. The chairman of 
the county board of supervisors and the county’s sani- 
tarian lauded the work of inmates from the Alder Conser- 
vation Camp of the Department of Corrections-Division of 
Forestry. 

Inmate-crewmen from the 80-man camp were called out 
for emergency cleanup work in Crescent City where the 
tidal wave damage was extensive. 

In the one letter, Harold Del Ponte, chairman of the Del 
Norte County Board of Supervisors, wrote: 

“We should like to commend the inmates of Alder 
Conservation Camp for their tremendous effort in assist- 
ing the citizens of Del Norte County in cleaning up after 
the recent flood disaster caused by the seismical wave 
after the Alaskan earthquake. 

“All available men of Alder Conservation Camp were 
immediately assigned to cleanup work and for a period 
of 9 days, until the Corps of Army Engineers took over 
the cleanup, a full crew was on duty every day... .” 

In the second letter, Del Norte County Sanitarian Joe 
Creisler said: 

“Without the help of the inmates (from Alder Camp) 
in the initial confusion after the disaster, we would have 
been faced with a most serious problem in protecting the 
public health and safety. Their diligence and cooperation 
in cleanup and debris removal operations did much to bring 
~ area back onto the road to recovery and rehabilita- 

on. 

The Department of Corrections and the Division of 
Forestry jointly operate 30 conservation camps throughout 
California for forest fire fighting, for fire prevention, 
other conservation work and emergency operations. There 
also are two highway camps in Northern California. 

The camp program which has nearly trebled in size 
since 1958 is scheduled to expand at the rate of two 
camps per year—until 45 are in operation. 


Redwood Trees, Not Walls, 
Surround New Honor Camp 


The 1-year-old honor camp for prisoners in San Mateo 
County (Calif.) is a unique innovation in the County’s 
system of confining offenders, according to Stanley S. 
Jacobs, writing in the May 1964 issue of the Catholic 
Digest. It 1s located in a we of stately redwood trees 
only 2 miles from an ocean beach. 

The gate to the prison grounds is unlocked and no 

ard or sentry is within half a mile of the main exit. 

here is no wall. White markers on certain trees show 
inmates the camp’s boundaries. 

There are no steel bars on the windows, no uniforms 
for guards or inmates, and no cells or locks on the doors 
of the buildings. The camp has a swimming pool and 
is probably the only prison in the Nation which teaches 
its inmates to swim. 

Nobody has yet run away from the camp, Jacobs, writes. 
The County’s Sheriff Earl B. Whitmore states that “the 
inmates watch each other like hawks so they will not 
break the rules and abuse the confidence we place in 
them. Despite its comfort, and relative freedom, it is 
still a correctional institution—and the men realize it. 
But oe we hope to bring out the best in them, not the 
worst. 

Discussing reasons which led to the establishment of 
the camp, Sheriff Whitmore observed: “Our penal prob- 
lem was growing faster than our population. Even the 
new county jail was always overcrowded. It bothered 
me to see young fellows thrown in with veteran convicts 
who would teach them how to become professional crooks.” 

Since the honor camp opened, more than 500 men (chiefly 


in their 20’s and early 30’s) have been assigned to it at 


their own They can in only after 
recommended by a probation officer, a psychologist, an 
a rehabilitation specialist. Thus far, only a handful have 
become repeaters. 


Workshop on Crime and Delinquency 
Problems To Be Held for Seminarians 


The New York Supreme Court Probation Department 
of the Second Judicial District (Brooklyn-Staten Island) 
will conduct for Seminarians a 5-day Interfaith Work- 
~ - Problems of Crime and Delinquency, September 


Under the direction of Joseph A. Shelly, chief proba- 
tion officer, the workshop is pene by a grant from the 
New York Foundation to Probation Research, Inc., the 
research arm of the Probation Department. 

The aim of the workshop is “to provide a select group of 
seminary students with an academic and experiential 
understanding of some of the principal problems of crime 
and delinquency, particularly as they relate to the work 
of a clergyman assigned to a parish within the inner-city 
of a metropolis.” Emphasis will be placed on the role 
of the clergyman in relation to arrest, detention, trial 
eae investigation, probation, imprisonment, and 
parole. 

Further information about the workshop may be ob- 
tained by writing Dr. Alexander Bassin, Director of 
Research and Education, Supreme Court Probation De- 
—— 305, Municipal Building, Brooklyn, New 

or 


Commissioner James W. Curran 
Of Maryland Dies Unexpectedly 


James W. Curran, Sr., 57, Maryland’s commissioner of 
correction and a strong advocate of progressive penal 
practices, died of a heart attack in April while attending 
a 4-day retreat for Catholic laymen. 

Commissioner Curran joined the Department of Cor- 
rection in 1941 as a sales promotion manager for prison 
industries. In 1953 he was named assistant superintendent 
of the prison system and 4 years later was promoted to 
superintendent. In 1963 Governor Tawes appointed him 
commissioner of correction. 

During World War II the late commissioner suggested 
that prisoners be used to make badly needed war mater- 
ials. President Roosevelt issued a directive permitting 
inmates to make the products and Curran became a fed- 
eral consultant in the project. 

The “live in, work out” plan for inmates was advocated 
by Commissioner Curran. He called for enactment of a 
law which would permit Maryland prisoners to hold jobs 
in private industry and return to their institutions at 
night. The law was passed by the General Assembly and 
went into effect in June 1963. 

Commissioner Curran is survived by his wife and five 
sons. 


New York Project Establishes 
Legal Services for Indigents 


Concerned with the lack of equal justice and the lack 
of competent lawyers for poor people, Mobilization for 
Youth on New York’s Lower East Side, a demonstration 
project of the President’s Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime, has launched a broad legal 
services program. 

A four-man legal services unit including two staff 
lawyers will experiment in providing legal representation 
in policy stations, focus on what should be done with con- 
victed persons, assist Legal Aid Society attorneys in the 
conduct of trials, and give particular attention to those 
major areas of civil law which most affect poor people, 
such as housing, unemployment insurance, consumers’ ai 
and social welfare. 

In addition, the unit will be concerned with legal prob- 
lems relating to narcotics addiction and cure. A committee 
of the Columbia University Law School faculty will give 
policy guidance. 

Mobilization for Youth is the third organization in the 
history of New York City to be granted the right by the 
courts to engage in legal aid assistance. The others are 
the Legal Aid Society and the local Bar Association. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Representatives of 60 Major Organizations 
Consider Manpower Needs of Correctional Field 


One hundred representatives from 60. national organiza- 
tions and federal agencies participated in the Arden House 
Conference on Manpower and Training for Corrections 
held at Harriman, N. Y., June 24 to 26. 

Concerned about the critical manpower shortage in the 
correctional field, the Conference came to grips with such 
problems as manpower recruitment, education, orientation, 
development, and retention. 

A tentative blueprint for action had been proposed at a 
preparatory meeting in New York City, in February 1964, 
attended by 60 persons from the fields of education, soci- 
ology, social work, psychiatry, and corrections. 

Justice Tom C. Clark of the United States Supreme 
Court addressed the opening plenary session and charged 
the Conference with the goals and tasks before it. 

Proposals for action discussed at plenary sessions in- 
cluded consideration of priority manpower and eens. 
needs; the responsibilities of employing agencies an 
institutions, national correctional organizations, national 
professional organizations, national professional educa- 
tion associations, correctional policy-makers and admin- 
istrators, and private foundations to help provide sufficient 
and adequately trained manpower for corrections; and the 
appointment of a joint commission on correctional man- 
power and training. 

The Conference interpreted “correctional personnel” as 
including all persons in — or private agencies who 
work in the fields of probation, parole, institutions, and 
other related services, as well as those in occupations 
whose responsibilities are directed toward the change in 
behavior of offenders. Also included under correctional 
personnel are persons employed in comparable tasks with 
potential offenders. 

At its closing session the Conference voted to appoint 
a Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Train- 
ing. The Commission will serve a 3-year period. 

The Conference was cosponsored by the American Cor- 
rectional Association; the criminology section of the 
American Sociological Association; the Council on Social 
Work Education; the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency; and the Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education. 

Charles S. Prigmore, Ph.D., educational consultant on 
the staff of the Council on Social Work Education, is in 
charge of the project on manpower and training for cor- 
rections and directed the Arden House Conference. 

An article by Dr. Prigmore, summarizing the highlights 
of the Conference, will appear in the September issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Middle Atlantic States Conference 
Of Correction Held in Wilmington 


Five hundred delegates from eight states attended the 
Middle Atlantic States Conference of Correction, held 
May 3 to 6 at Wilmington, Delaware. The Conference met 
in Delaware for the first time in its history at the request 
of Governor Elbert N. Carvel to help stimulate the cur- 
rent correctional reform movement in the State. 

Speaking at a general session, Governor Carvel pre- 
dicted success for the reform movement, noting that “a 
new day is dawning for Delaware.” He urged correctional 
workers to bring their needs to the attention of political 
leaders. The responsible politician, he said, is not an in- 
novator but one who listens to and uses the talents of 
people around him. “He takes a good idea and works to 
get it accomplished,” he said, “but it takes the people in 
the field to bring the problems and new ideas and solu- 
tions to his attention.” 

Paul J. Gernert, chairman of the Pennsylvania Board 
of Parole, was elected president of the Conference. 

The Conference membership reached a high of 1,452 
yA end of the Conference, Pennsylvania leading with 
488. New Jersey had 309 members; New York, 293; 
<paware, 198; Maryland, 148; and Washington, D. C., 
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12th International Conference of 
Social Work To Be Held at Athens 


“Social Progress Through Social Planning—The Role 
of Social Work” will be the theme of the Twelfth Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work to be held in Athens, 
Greece, September 13 to 18. 

In making the announcement, Lester B. Granger, presi- 
dent of the Conference, said: “The subject of national 
planning has been receiving a great deal of emphasis 
recently in the United Nations and other intergovern- 
mental bodies, and I am hopeful that in our sessions we 
will be able to produce some useful conclusions on this 
thorny problem, based on the knowledge and experience 
of our participants from the field of social work and 
welfare in general.” 

‘The International Conference is a permanent world- 
wide organization which in its biennial meetings brings 
together individuals and agency representatives con- 
cerned with meeting the social welfare needs of people. 
Its major purpose is to provide a forum for the discus- 
sion of social welfare and related issues. 

The Secretariat of the ICSW is located at 345 East 
46th Street, New York City, with regional offices in 
Paris and Bombay. A third office, for Latin America, 
will be opened in Rio de Janeiro in the near future. Joe 
R. Hoffer is secretary general of the organization. 

The officers of the U. S. Committee, which is the 
national affiliate of the Conference in this country, are: 
Charles I. Schottland, Boston, chairman; Ralph H. Blan- 
chard, New York City, vice chairman; Dr. Ellen B. 
Winston, Washington, secretary; and Harry M. Carey, 
Florida, treasurer. 


Edward W. Markowski Elected 
Northeast Area President 


Edward W. Markowski, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the District of Connect- 
icut, was elected president of the Northeast Area Con- 
ference of federal probation officers at the Association’s 
meeting at the Inservice Training Institute at Province- 
town, Mass., June 16 to 19. Markowski entered the federal 
probation service in 1942 and was appointed chief proba- 
tion officer in 1962. 

James F. Haran, federal probation officer at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., since 1955, was elected vice president. Brayton Crist, 
for 10 years a federal probation officer at Trenton, N. J., 
was the Association’s choice for secretary-treasurer. 


Children’s Bureau Study Reports on 
Institutions for Delinquent Children 


The larger the institution, the greater the chance 
that inmates who leave will return. About one-fourth of 
= delinquent children admitted to institutions are re- 
urnees. 

These and other revealing statistics are found in a 
vepette Statistics on Public Institutions for Delinquent 
Children, published by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

Among other findings are the following: 

Overcrowding is more charateristic of the larger in- 
stitution, and over half of the public training schools have 
capacities of more than the 150 maximum generally re- 
commended. 

The average length of stay per child is 9% months at a 
$2,078. Girls average about 1%4 months longer 

an. boys. 

About one-fifth of the public training school staffs 
leave their jobs in a given year. 

The number of children housed in institutions—about 
39,000 on June 30, 1962—shows an 8 percent increase in 
4 years. 

The report is based on statistics for the fiscal year 
1962 and was prepared by Duplain R. Grant of the 
Bureau’s Division of Research. Copies are available from 
the Bureau. 
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Senate Subcommittee Publishes 
Writings of James V. Bennett 


The selected writings of Federal Prison Director James 
V. Bennett, covering a period of 36 years, have been 
ublished in a 400-page volume by the United States 
nate Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries. 

The resolution for publication of Bennett’s writings 
as a Senate document was sponsored - Senator Edward 
V. Long of Missouri, chairman of the Subcommittee, and 
Senator Roman L. Hruska of Nebraska. 

The volume contains 60 of Mr. Bennett’s 184 articles. 
Seventeen of the articles have appeared in FEDERAL 
PROBATION. 


75 Federal Probation Officers 
Convene at Provincetown, Mass. 


Federal probation officers from 10 Northeastern States 
and Puerto Rico attended a 3-day inservice training in- 
stitute held at Provincetown, Mass., June 16 to 19. 

Judge Andrew A. Caffrey of the United States District 
Court at Boston opened the conference speaking on the 
topic, “Probation as a Judge Sees It.” He was followed by 
Chief Probation Officer William T. Woodard, Jr., of Ra- 
leigh, N. C., president of the Federal Probation Officers 
Association, who outlined “New Goals for the Federal 
Probation System.” 


Commissioner George F. McGrath of the Massachusetts 
Department of Corrections spoke on “Significant Develop- 
ments and Trends Affecting Corrections.” 

Joseph A. Shelly, chief probation officer of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, at Brooklyn, discussed 
the treatment prcgram for narcotic addicts at the Daytop 
Lodge, a halfway house for probationers with a history of 
narcotic addiction. Two Daytop residents portrayed the 
Daytop program and showed slides of the halfway house 
facilities and program. 

Shelly’s presentation was followed by a panel on “The 
Narcotics Problem as Seen From Four Points of View.” 
The panel participants were Samuel Levine, district sup- 
ervisor of the U. S. Narcotics Bureau, at Philadelphia; 
Meyer Diskind, supervisor for the New York State Parole 
Division, New York City; and Dr. John O’Donnell, associ- 
ate director of the addict research center at the Lexington 
Hospital. 

The morning session of the second day was devoted to 
a discussion of employment problems of probationers and 
parolees. Harry Go!dsmith, president of the H and G 
Machine Tool Company, New York City, spoke on the 
subject, “An Employer Looks at the Offender.” 

Vocational rehabilitation and its role in corrections 
was delineated by Richard A. Grant, consultant with the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration at Washington, 
Dd. sc. 

Improving interoffice and interagency relations was 
discussed by a panel consisting of Frank T. Waterson, 
chief probation officer for the United States District 
Court at Albany, N. Y.; Richard J. Heaney, deputy as- 
sistant director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons; and 
James A. Carr, Jr., chairman of the Youth Division of 
the U. S. Board of Parole. 


One-Third of Federal Probation 
Officers Have Master’s Degree 


Of the 522 probation officers in the Federal Probation 
System as of June 1, 1964, 165, or 32 percent, had mas- 
ter’s degrees. Nineteen are candidates for the master’s 
degree and 8 are doctoral candidates. 

A total of 120 probation officers have been appointed 
during the past 5-year period. Thirty-five percent of 
them had their master’s 


Wisconsin Finances Graduate Study 
For Correctional and Social Workers 


In an effort to keep pace with the increase in probation, 
arole, and institution caseloads and maintain the estab- 
ished ratio of one trained social worker for 40 probation 

and parole cases, Wisconsin’s Division of Corrections is 
nigeria | an expanded training program in cooperation 
with the University of Wisconsin School of Social Work. 

During the academic year just completed a total of 49 
selected students received graduate social work training 
in a corrections-financed program. This includes 14 under 
the stipend program. 

Three types of program are offered: In the inservice 
training program, applicants with an undergraduate de- 
gree in the social or behavioral sciences are selected by 
civil service examination and personal qualities for cor- 
rectional work. This civil service examination is available 
nationwide for those interested in and qualified for cor- 
rectional career employment. 

Under the stipend program an applicant will receive 
a grant sufficient to maintain himself and his dependents 
should he be married. To the amount thus established 
is added the cost of tuition and fees. In return for the 
stipend the student is required to commit himself to at 
least one year of employment with the Division for each 
year of graduate education received. 

The work-study plan is available only to Division of 
Corrections staff members initially selected by civil ser- 
vice examination and who have been employed for at 
least 6 months. Persons entering employment in the in- 
service training program are encouraged to transfer to 
i work-study plan for the completion of their M.S.W. 

egree. 

Nineteen will receive their graduate degrees in June 
and enter full-time employment with the Division of Cor- 
rections as probation and parole agents or institution 
social workers. A total of 99 students have received their 
M.S.W. degrees through the State-sponsored programs 
and 84 continue in employment with the Division. 


Eric K. Sullivan Receives 
Community Service Award 


Eric K. Sullivan, federal pave officer at Camden, 
N. J., was the recipient of an award for community 
service presented by the Social Welfare Association of 
Camden County. 

Sullivan was cited for his “deep and enduring concern 
for the less fortunate of his county, state and country, 
and his many contributions to the growth of this Associa- 
tion, and his dedication to the civic and welfare interests 
which have helped to make this a better community.” 

Thomas M. Madden, Chief Judge of the United States 
District Court for the District of New Jersey, was the 
speaker at the awards dinner. 


Winifred Thompson Receives D. C. 
Delinquency Conference Award 


Winifred Thompson, administrator of the District of 
Columbia Children’s Center since 1954, was the recipient 
of the Award of the Delinquency and Crime Control Con- 
ference of the Health and Welfare Council of the National 
Capital Area at its annual meeting April 30. 

Miss Thompson was cited for “her leadership and 
philosophy in her humane treatment and understanding 
of children in difficulty through her service with the 
District of Columbia Department of Public Welfare since 
1937 and as administrator of the Children’s Center.” 

James A. McCafferty, chief of the research and evalua- 
tion branch of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, was re-elected chairman of the Conference. 

John Bindl, supervising probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the District of Columbia, 
was re-elected vice chairman. 
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Use of Lie Detector Tests 
Defended by Law Professor 


Testifying before a House Government Operation sub- 
committee studying the use of lie detector tests by federal 
agencies, Fred E. Inbau, law professor at Northwestern 

niversity, said the tests were in no way “unconstitu- 
tional.” His comments were in answer to a letter sent 
to the subcommittee by a psychiatrist who stated that 
vlygraph tests violate the search and seizure of the 

ourth Amendment and the self-incrimination section of 
the Fifth Amendment. 

“If the consentual utilization of the technique on em- 
ployees and applicants for employment violates the Con- 
stitution, then so does the psychological and psychiatric 
testing that is administered to such persons by the psy- 
chiatrists themselves,” Inbau said. : 

“Then, too,” he added, “we may as well hold unconsti- 
tutional the background checks that are made on an ap- 
pliant for employment, since a check on him among his 
neighbors and previous employers constitutes an intrusion 
of his privacy.” 

Professor Inbau concluded that the lie-detector techni- 
que, when used by a competent examiner, “is a very valu- 
able and reliable one, not only for the detection of guilty 
persons but also for the exoneration of the innocent.” 


Roscoe Pound, Former Dean 
. Of Harvard Law School, Dies 


Roscoe Pound, 93, former dean of the Harvard Law 
School and world renowned legal authority, died July 1 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, following an extended ill- 
ness. 

Referred to as the “grand old man of the law” to 

nerations of lawyers, Dean Pound received more than 
50 honorary degrees from this country and abroad. In 
1940 he was awarded the gold medal of the American 
Bar Association for “conspicuous service to the cause 
of American jurisprudence.” 

He was named to the Harvard Law faculty in 1910 and 
6 years later was appointed dean. He resigned as dean in 
1936 and became Harvard’s first roving professor—en- 
titling him to teach in any university he wished. He re- 
tired from the Harvard faculty in 1947. 

Dean Pound had a long-time interest in the administra- 
tion of criminal justice. It was he who acclaimed the 
juvenile court as the “greatest advance in judicial history 
since the Magna Charta.” He is credited with the move- 
ment toward “individualized justice.” 

In 1942 he was elected president and chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the National Probation Association 
(now the National Council on Crime and Delinquency), 
and later was named Honorary President. 


Upholds Right of Counsel at 
Time of Police Interrogation 


“The Supreme Court has brought the right to counsel 
into the police interrogation room,” Dr. Arnold S. Tre- 
bach, administrator of the National Defender Project 
writes in the July issue of the Defender Newsletter. 

Praising the high court for the June 22 decision in 
Escobedo v. Illinois, which establishes this right, Trebach 
indicated it will discourage the third degree and exces- 
sive reliance of police on confessions. “Surely the Nation 
has the ingenuity to insure effective police action without 
exploiting the suspect’s ignorance of his rights,” he said. 

r. Trebach will appear on NBC-TV’s Today Show on 
July 28. He will discuss his new book, The Rationing of 
Justice, a comprehensive treatment of the indigent de- 
fendant in the criminal process and the problem of police 
violations of rights. 

The National Defender Project, financed by the Ford 
Foundation, is a current program of the National Legal 
Aid and Defender Association. The project is aimed at 
improvement of defender services throughout the country. 
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Wisconsin Parole Board 
Enlarged to Six Members 


. Wisconsin’s Parole Board has been enlarged from five 
to six full-time members. In the consequent reorganization, 
Sanger B. Powers, director of the Division of Corrections, 
continues in his collateral duties as chairman. 

Vice chairman of the Board is B. O. Odegard. R. C. 
Collins, board member, is chairman, pro-tem of the section 
for adult offenders. T. C. Bourke has a similar post for 
juvenile offenders. 

In addition to his regular duties, Robert W. Barrington, 
will serve as representative of the Department of Public 
Welfare on the Special Review Board which hears parole 
— of sex crimes cases. 

ecently apomaees Board members are Andrew A. 
Basinas and George Gintz. 


James V. Bennett Is Recipient 
Of 1964 John Howard Award 


James V. Bennett, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, was one of three recipients of the John Howard 
Award presented by the John Howard Association at 
its 63rd anniversary dinner at Chicago, May 7. He was 
honored for his progressive philosophy in dealing with 
peers and his many contributions to progressive pen- 
ology. 

Bennett was the principal speaker at the awards dinner. 
The subject of his address was “The Poor, the Prisoner, 
and John Howard.” 

The two other award recipients were Arthur V. Huff- 
man, Illinois State criminologist, and the Joint Committee 
of the Chicago Bar Association and the Illinois State Bar 
Association To Revise the Illinois Criminal Code. 

Huffman was cited for his dynamic leadership in the 
revitalization of the Division of the Criminologist, the 
enlargement of its services to include the State Reforma- 
tory for Women and the Illinois State Farm, and also 
for his writings in professional journals. 

The Joint Committee was recognized for its outstanding 
and dedicated service of more than a decade in redraftin 
the substantive criminal law of Illinois and the code o 
procedure governing trials in criminal cases. Judge Rich- 
ard B. Austin, chairman of the Joint Committee, re- 
ceived the award for the Committee. 

The awards were presented by Illinois Governor Otto 
Kerner, vice president of the John Howard Association. 

Fifty-five federal employees in the Chicago area were 
among the 600 in attendance at the awards dinner. 


Glue Sniffers Subject of 
Psychologist’s Research 


At least 12 adolescents in Dayton, Ohio, are known to 
court officials as glue sniffers, according to the May 14 
issue of the Dayton Daily News. The statement was made 
by Robert Benson, chief of psychological services for the 
Dayton Juvenile Court. 

There may be 100 or more, said Benson who is doin 
research on the subject. “It’s difficult to find out who an 

iow Many.” 

The majority of glue sniffers (primarily adolescents), 
he added, do not come to public notice because they do 
nothing in the way of drawing attention to themselves. 

Glue sniffers tend to be insecure, dependent, essentially 
lonely youngsters, Benson reported. They are not addicts 
in the strict sense of the word, because physiological 
dependence is a even though emotional dependence 
is present. He noted, however, that many sniffers ap- 
parently make a switch to alcohol. 

Although glue sniffing is potentially injurious to the 
brain, liver, kidney, and bone marrow, Benson continued 
there is no documented evidence so far of serious physical 
side effects. 

Presently, there is no known cure for sniffers. “I prefer 
to say that we do not yet know the techniques of treat- 
ment,” said Benson. “Fines and jail sentences don’t 


work,” he concluded. 
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Dr. Robert H. Felix Leaves Public Dr. Paul W. Tappan, 
Health Post To Head Medical School Criminologist, Dies 


Dr. Robert H. Felix, Assistant Su mn General and 
Director of the National Institute of Mental Health, will 
retire October 1 to become dean of the School of Medicine 
at St. Louis University. He has been with the U. S. Public 
Health Service since 1933. 

Dr. Felix received his M.D. degree from the University 
of Colorado and his psychiatric training at the Colorado 
Psychopathic Hospital. He received a master of public 
health degree from Johns Hopkins University School of 
Public Health in 1942. 

As chief of the Division of Mental Hygiene of the 
Public Health Service, the predecessor of the NIMH, Dr. 
Felix helped to develop the National Mental Health Act 
of 1946. He is past president of the American Psychiatric 
Association. 

Dr. Felix has had a long-time interest in the treatment 
and control of crime and delinquency and the relation of 
mental health to criminal behavior. From 1933 to 1936 he 
was clinical director at the Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners and in 1937-1938 he was chief of psychiatric 
services at the U. S. Public Health Service Hospital for 
narcotic addicts, at Lexington, Ky. 

Commenting on Dr. Felix’s career as a civil servant, 
The Washington Post in a July 13 editorial wrote: 

“It would be hard to find a more admirable model of the 
career civil servant than Dr. Robert H. Felix. His long 
service has been marked by much more than administra- 
tive efficiency. He brought to the study of men’s minds wit, 
urbanity, compassion, and warm understanding. He has 
been a healer rather than a censor, striving always to 
promote popular concern for the mentally ill and to develop 
centers for their care at the local community level. He has 
wag | earned the gratitude of the country in general, of 
the Capital in particular. We wish him all fortune.” 


Newspapers Revising Policy On 
Printing Names of Juveniles 


More newspapers throughout the country are revisin 
their policy of not printing the names of juvenile del- 
inquents, according to the June 14 issue of Parade mag- 


azine. 

One of the latest, Parade reports, is the Sacramento 
Bee which plans to publish the names of juvenile offenders 
“whenever their acts are deemed sufficiently serious to 
warrant such action.” 

James Hicks, Sacramento’s chief of police, believes 
it will be a deterrent factor if parents know the names 


of their sons or daughters are to be publicized when they 
commit a crime. 


New York City Youth Board 
Publishes Delinquency Report 


The trend of juvenile delinquency in New York City in 
the 10-year period between 1953 and 1962 is described in 
a report released in April by the New York City Youth 
Board. Entitled Ten-Year Trend in Juvenile Delinquency, 
it traces the delinquency incidence in the age group 7 
through 20 years. 

According to Arthur J. Rogers, executive director of the 
Youth Board, the report indicates that juvenile delin- 
quency is in no way declining, but only “reaching a 
plateau.” 

“The report provides for the first time a graphic pic- 
ture of the problem,” Rogers said. “We are also able now 
to discern the close relationship between high delinquency 
rates and the social and personal disorganization which 
create what we know as high hazard neighborhoods.” 

Rogers noted that the city in the last 4 years has 
dropped from eighth to twelfth place on the major crime 
scale among the Nation’s 25 metropolitan areas containing 
populations in excess of one million. ° rope 


As FEDERAL PROBATION goes to 
of the death of Paul W. Tappan, 52, professor of crimin- 
ology and criminal law at the University of California 
at Berkeley and chairman of the U. S. Board of Parole 
= ee He died of a stroke July 9 at the Alta Bates 

ospital. 

Professor Tappan received his doctor of philosophy 
degree from the University of Wisconsin, a law degree 
from New York University in 1943, and 2 years later a 
doctor of juristic science from Columbia University. 

Before coming to the University of California 2 years 
ago he was on the faculty of New York University for 20 

ears. He had taught at the University of Melbourne, 
t. Lawrence University, Miami University in Ohio, 
Wisconsin University, and Queens College in New York. 

An international authority in penology, Dr. Tappan 
ae ated in many global conferences including the 

hird International Congress of Criminology in 1955 and 
the Second United Nations Congress on the Prevention 
and Treatment of Offenders in 1960. In 1959 he repre- 
sented the State Department at the 12th International 
Congress of the International Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission at The Hague. 

Professor Tappan is the author of four books, amon, 
them Juvenile Delinquency (1949) and Crime, Justice, a 
Correction (1960). 

Since 1950 Dr. Tappan had been a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee of FEDERAL PROBATION and was a con- 
tributor of articles and book reviews. 


ress, word is received 


Syracuse U. and Jaycees 
Sponsor Delinquency Project 


Street Corner Offense Reduction Experiment (SCORE) 
is a l-year antidelinquency ee now being tested in 
Syracuse, N. Y. Started in January, it is a cooperative 
effort between Syracuse University’s Youth Development 
Center and the Syracuse Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

According to the June issue of the University’s Research 
Newsletter, the program is based on methods used by 
Charles Slack in reducing the juvenile crime rate in the 
Hell’s Kitchen area of New York City. 

SCORE projects, the Newsletter reports, are based on 
a theory that teenage boys who have demonstrated a tend- 
ency to get into serious trouble are the best qualified to 
work out solutions to their problems with the volunteers 
who are trying to help them. Twenty such boys are em- 
ployed by the Jaycees. They work for 6 months in activi- 
ties and projects of their own choosing. The boys and 
the Jaycees then plan how to continue and expand the 
program and help select the next group. 

SCORE leaders for the second experiment will be chosen 
from the boys in the original up. The original group 
will continue. The boys are paid for their work, thereby 
becoming active community citizens. 

According to Melvin Weiss, Syracuse University senior 
research associate who is directing the project, SCORE 
attempts to reduce crime among a specific group of boys; 
to organize limited community resources of money and 
man-power on a practical basis so many other communities 
could duplicate this effort; and to see if volunteers with a 
minimum of professional training can set up and finance 
another project which duplicates their own efforts. 


The real test of education is how we live as individuals 
and as groups. If we cherish hatred and antagonism, our 
education has failed. If we learn how to love, our training 
has been truly successful.—Dr. Frederick Mayer. 


There are many arts among men, the knowledge of which 
is acquired bit by bit by experience, for it is experience 
that causeth our life to move forward by the skill we 
acquire, while want of experience subjects us to the effects 


- 


It Has Come to Our Attention 


Judge Paul W. Alexander of the Division of Domestic 
Relations, Court of Common Pleas, Toledo, Ohio, dis- 
cusses some basic principles of the juvenile court move- 
ment in the April 1964 issue of the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal. In his article, “A Brief Reintroduction to 
the Juvenile Court,” he explains the complex and exacting 
job of the juvenile court judge and the purpose of the 
court. 

William T. Hammack, 81, who retired as assistant direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Prisons in 1946 after 37 
years of government service, died in April. Prisons Di- 
rector James V. Bennett said Hammack “made a great 
contribution to the modernization of the Bureau’s ad- 
ministrative methods and played a key role in the develop- 
ment of its career personnel recruiting selection and 
training program.” 

James Pace, William Hemple, Fred Petersen, Herbert 
Vogt, and John Bindl, federal probation officers in the 
District of Columbia, participated in an advanced work- 
shop on “Crime and the Community” during the Twenty- 
third Annual Meeting of the American Society of Group 
Psychotherapy and Psychodrama held in April at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Other workshop participants were Charles 
Slack, Ph.D., sociologist from Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
served as chairman, and Alexander Bassin, Ph.D., direc- 
tor of research and education, Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, Probation Department, Second Judicial 
District, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ignacio P. Hernandez, deputy probation officer in the 
El Monte office of the Los Angeles County Probation 
Department, was chosen the County’s outstanding em- 
ployee for 1964. The contest was sponsored by the Los 
Angeles County Employees Association. 


The 1964 Annual Convention of the National Association 
of Municipal Judges will be held in Los Angeles, Novem- 
ber 30 to December 4. Among those scheduled as princi- 

al speakers are Tom C. Clark, Justice of the U. S. 
ll Court; J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation; and Edmund G. Brown, 
Governor of California. 


Marvin E. Wolfgang, Ph.D., associate professor of so- 
ciology at the University of Pennsylvania and president 
of the Pennsylvania Prison Society, was in Rome April 
2 to 15 on an exploratory travel grant from the National 
Institute of Mental Health. Purpose of the trip was to 
discuss with members of Italy’s Ministry of Justice and 
Ministry of Education the possibility of establishing a 
5-year delinquency research project. While in Rome, 
Wolfgang had the opportunity to be Pyeng: at the Regina 
Coeli Prison when Pope Paul visited that institution. 

Crime costs $17 million a year in the Canadian Province 
of Manitoba, according to Ken Howard, executive di- 
rector of the John Howard and Elizabeth Fry Society 
of Manitoba. 


Ray Herbert, chief of the field services division of the 
Los Angeles County Probation Department, was named 
1964 Chapman College Alumnus of the Year and awarded 
a plaque “in recognition of his meritorious accomplish- 
ments in social science.” A Department staff member 
since 1933, he helped develop the forestry camps and 
devoted 18 years to the camp program. 

A Victims of Crimes of Violence Compensation Board 
in Britain hears claims of persons who have been injured 
as a result of criminal attack. Awards starting at $150, 
with no upper limit, are made to those whose injury 
caused at least 3 weeks’ loss of earnings. If the victim 
dies, dependents receive the money. 

Allan Grossman, Minister of Reform Institutions in 
Ontario, Canada, speaking to the Kingston Branch of the 
John Howard Society of Ontario, said he would like to 
see Ontario’s jails replaced by detention centers, serving 
larger areas. These centers would serve as diagnostic 
clinics for the courts and classification units for sentenced 
offenders. 


Ninety-two percent of the inmates at the U. S. Peniten- 
tiary at Atlanta claiming Georgia residence dropped out 
of school at an average of about the 6th grade, according 


to a study completed by Bruce V. Lane, educational 
assistant. 


Milton G. Rector, director of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, will be a panelist in the “Dia- 


louges in Depth” program at the Hall of Education of the 
New York World’s Fair. 


Dave MacDonald, 26-year-old driver who was killed in the 
Memorial Day 500-mile auto race in Indianapolis, was 
the son of George MacDonald, director of the Boys’ Di- 


vision of Juvenile Hall, Los Angeles County Probation 
Department. 


Sidney Dwoskin, supervising deputy probation officer 
in Los Angeles County and assistant professor of soci- 
ology at Pepperdine College, was presented Pepperdine’s 
Annual Award in Corrections at a recent dinner of the 


eal Probation, Parole, and Correctional Associa- 
ion. 


Anna M. Kross, New York City’s commissioner of cor- 
rection, was recipient of the first annual Eleanor Roose- 
velt Memorial Award given by the Women’s National 
Press Club. She was honored as “the American woman 
whose contribution to humanity has been carried out in 
the selfless tradition of Mrs. Roosevelt.”? The award, in 
the form of a golden candlestick, was presented by Presi- 
dent Johnson at the award dinner held March 4 at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


The Manual of Correctional Standards, 1959 edition, is 
to be revised, according to Harry C. Tinsley, president 
of the American Correctional Association. Walter Dunbar, 
director of the California Department of Corrections, 
is chairman of the committee which will work on the 
revision. 

Inmates of the State Prison of Southern Michigan at 
Jackson had an opportunity recently to witness a closed- 
circuit television lecture and discussion series on “Mar- 
riage, Divorce and Child Problems of This Post War Era.” 

Governor Elbert N. Carvel of Delaware has said he will 
do a in his power to halt public whippings in the 
State. The March-April issue of the American Journal 
of Correction reports the Governor said “It’s time that 
Delaware moved ahead and abandoned this type of pun- 
ishment.” Delaware is the only state to use whipping as a. 
legal punishment. 

The American Bar Association expects to conclude in 
August its current survey of criminal justice. It will 
draft a new code of minimum standards which will deal 
with police interrogation, bail, the prosecutor’s role, 
publicity, uniform sentencing, probation, jails and pris- 
ons, social welfare functions of the courts, and the in- 
digent defendant’s right to counsel. 

More than 30 guidance counselors from Dutchess, 
Orange, Sullivan, and Ulster Counties of New York State 
met at Wallkill Prison on May 13 with officials of the 
State’s Department of Corrections to discuss opportun- 
ities for careers in correctional work. The Department of 
Corrections employs more than 6,800 persons to operate 
and administer the State’s 22 institutions with a total 
population of nearly 20,000 inmates. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and Judge Luther M. Swygert of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit, were recipients of honorary doctor of law de- 
grees from Valparaiso University. 

Work release programs in the United States and abroad 
is the theme of the spring issue of The Prison Journal, 
published by the Pennsylvania Prison Society. 

The Seventh Annual Short Course for Defense Lawyers 
in Criminal Cases, conducted by the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Law, will be held July 20 to 25 in 
Chicago. 
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Probation Since World War II—A Bibliography is the 
title of a stl-geme book of readings compiled by Dorothy 
C. Tompkins for the Institute Governmental Studies 
at the University of California, Berkeley. It is a part of 
a ~~ work on the overall problem of the treatment of 
the offender. 

Montri Chandraparnik, ernor of the Central Prison 
of Nakonsrithamraj, Thafiand, and Dubin Im, attorney 
for the Seoul District Prosecution Office at Seoul, Korea, 
arrived in the United States in May for a 4-month study 
of probation and parole systems. 

A film training program is now in o tion for staff 
members of the the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, Second Judi Dis- 
trict. The officers meet twice a month and view a film 
which is related to work in probation. A catalog describ- 
ing each of the films may be obtained by writing Joseph 
A. Shelly, Chief Probation Officer, Suite 305, ‘Municipal 
Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 11201. 

Judge Lester L. Ceci] of the U. S. Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit was the recipient of the annual serv- 
ice award of the Correctional Association of Dayton, 
Ohio. He was cited for “long and outstanding service 
in law and justice which spans almost half a century.” 
Guest speaker was judge George Edwards, recently 
appointed to the U. S. Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit, who spoke on the subject, “No Man Is Born a 
Criminal.” 

Family Debt Counsellors, Inc., is a plan initiated by 
Denver Municipal Judge William C. Murray, Jr. Designed 
to aid suit-ridden debtors get out and stay out of debt, 
the program provides for installment payments to avoid 
judgments and garnishments. Most creditors are enthusi- 
astic about the plan, Judge Murray says, and debtors 
seem eager to participate. 

Forty-three United States probation officers from 26 
states participated in the sixty-sixth and sixty-seventh 
training schools held in March and April at the Federal 
Probation Training Center in Chicago. 


In Young Adults and Their Parents Harry Milt dis- 
cusses how true friendship can be achieved between par- 
ents and their grown children. Copies of the pamphlet 

No. 355) may be obtained at 25 cents each from the 

ublic Affairs Committee, Inc., 381 Park Avenue South, 
New York, N. Y. 10016. 

The Fourth Research Conference on Criminology and 
Delinquency, sponsored by the Quebec Society of Crimi- 
nology will be held November 17 to 21 at McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, Canada. The Conference will be bilingual 
and simultaneous interpretation will be available. Further 
information about the Conference may be obtained from 
Dr. Bruno M. Cormier, 509 Pine Avenue West, Montreal 
18, Canada. 

The New York State Department of Correction employs 
nearly 7,000 Civil Service workers in its 22 institutions 
for 20,000 offenders and in its central office. 

The National Association of Municipal Judges has a 
plied to the National Institute of Mental Health for fun 
to support a nationwide study of court-operated rehabili- 
tation e ects for handling alcohol and narcotic addicts. 

Roy orris, assistant director of the New York City 
Youth Board’s department of community organization, 
has been appointed director of the department. A grad- 
uate of Morehouse College at Atlanta, Ga., he holds a 
master’s degree in social work from Columbia University. 

A new plastics industry at the U. S. Penitentiary at 
Terre Haute, Ind., will soon be turning out plastic trays 
and dishes for dining rooms in federal prisons. 

A bill has been introduced in New Brunswick, Canada, 
making eligible for parole any person convicted of an 
offense against a statute of the Province. Under the pro- 
a act a parole board would be set up to hear applica- 

ons. 

Anthony S. Kuharich, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the Northern District 
of Indiana, is president of the Hammond Youth League 
(baseball) for boys 14 to 21. About 400 players make up 
the 20 teams. 
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